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PREFACE 


The sages of ancient India have always held that at critical moments in 
history mighty souls appe^ on earth manifesting a power of God or 
representing the Godhead himself in order to liberate man from the over¬ 
whelming darkness and help the collective advancement of the race. They 
are the bringers of new dawns whose light and force reaffirm the Ideal 
and inspire fresh endeavours to realise it. 

It is these souls that are the real makers of history. It is in their life 
and work that lies the deeper meaning of Carlyle’s concept of ‘Universal 
History’ which ‘is at bottom the History of the Great Men who have 
worked in the world’. He adds ; ‘History is the essence of numerous bio¬ 
graphies. If one wants to know the meaning of history, let him look into 
the lives of great men.’ For Emerson ‘There is properly no history; only 
bit^raphy.’ For Vivdtananda ‘The history of the world is the history 
of a few great men who had faith in themselves.’ 

History cannot be truly conceived without those heroic souls that shine 
in its pages not only as saviours or liberators of mankind but as embodi¬ 
ments of the Time-Spirit, or the Will of God which impels them to infuse 
into their people a new life, a new spirit, a higher consciousness to push 
them up the scale of evolution. It is their example and their light that 
blaze the trail for others to follow and usher in a yi^dntcara, a new q)och. 

Thus is history made by those who, in the words of Sri Aurobindo, 
‘represent the ascending element in humanity’. Their life and teachings 
inspire the aspirations of the age in which they appear, live and work. This 
is how a people progresses, how the rhythm of the individual life of the 
pioneers transmits itself to the rhythm of the collective life of the people, 
and the divine purpose of their advent is fulfilled. Out of this inner 
process grow the contents of organic history. 

Sri Aurobindo says that it is the individual who is always the pioneer 
and precursor. The vision of the seer becomes the ideal of the people. 
The Mahayogi’s ecstasy of spiritual experience moves a million hearts. 
The creation of the artist or the poet opens man to the world of beauty and 
delight that are for all and for all time. The thot^ht of the philosopher 
leavens the collective mind. The gift of the scientist is for the entire 
human race. The zeal and determination that bum in the heart of the 
reformer set aflame other hearts. ‘In all acts of social creation’, says Arnold 
Toynbee, ‘the creators are either creative individuals or at least creative 
minorities.’ 

Intrinsically, history mirrors the march of the human soul moved by the 
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acdon and reaction of the master-spirits and the multitude. 

When I was asked to write a book on modem Indian renaissanw dirough 
a biographical approach I felt particularly happy as I thought that I would 
thereby be able to pursue, if not prove, the tmth of the basic theory of 
history which commands the unanimity of far-seeing minds. I was also 
glad of this opportunity to do a bit of planned work on a subjea of my 
special study. 

It is indeed difficult, if not impossible, to trice the rise and growth of the 
movements of modem India without reference to their mighty initiators 
who were greater than the great work they did, in that they made possible 
more than they actually achieved. Hence it is all the more necessary to 
know the iimer me aning of these lives and movements in order to be able 
progressively to actualise the possible and help the advancement of the 
human race, because this resurgence of India’s soul cannot complete 
itself except in the resurgence of the world’s soul in which India has her 
destined part to play. This has been the conviction of almost all the 
makers of modem India. 

The book begins with a brief survey of the main lines of India’s historic 
evolution against the background of a philosophy of history, based largely 
on the writings of Sri Aurobindo. The object is to show the continuous 
process of the ever-unfolding Dawns of the Spirit from age to age down 
to the Present, rich in the potentials of a greater Future. The downward 
curve of the country’s decline in the medieval times tended upward when 
there came on it *thc impact of the West’. At this point began modem 
India’s resurgence with its vast possibilities envisaged by the Master- 
Seer of the race. 

Part One of the book studies the origins of the movements that have led 
up to this resurgence. Part Two studies the forces at work in it. The 
biographical medium is common to both the Parts. The division of the 
Parts does not imply any chronological order, many of the movements 
having been simultaneous and their leaders contemporaries. Their separate 
treatment under the two Parts is intended to show their distinctive 
contributions in different fields. 

Both the Parts constitute the subjea of India’s resurgence: how it 
b^an, how it developed, and how it has been developing. 

The central theme of the book lies in the delineation of the ever-growing 
movement of India’s national being towards the fulfilment of her own self 
and of her world mission. 

The personalities that come under study, be it repeated, embody the 
forces at work in the national consciousness, their life and work impinging 
on the process of India’s preparation for her high destiny. 

India’s evolution, the evolution of her soul and her all-embradng spiri¬ 
tuality, bom of the Vedic vision of the Tmth, has been the life-hne of 
her culture and civilisation all throu^ the millainiums of her long and 
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chequered history. The book traces the continiiity of this process in 
modem times through the life-work of the great figures thrown up by 
Nature to initiate and foster her resurgence, the story of which is one of 
epical depth and dimension. 

The approach in this book is based on the eternal and universal prin¬ 
ciples of ancient Indian spiritual thought and not on any particular reli¬ 
gion, sect, creed or dogma. It may be noted that her growing spirituality, 
destined to consummate itsdf in the divine perfection of man and the 
world, will have no religion but the religion of the Spirit, if one may at all 
call it so. 

In order to avoid monotony and keep within set limits I have to deal 
with the more prominent of the pioneers with reference only to the contri¬ 
butions of their collaborators. This does not mean any disr^ard for those 
who do not figure in the present account. 

I wish to express my grateful thanks to Sri Nolini Kanta Gupta, an 
eminent litterateur, an authentic exponent of Sri Aurobindo, and Secre¬ 
tary, Sri Aurobindo Ashram, and to Sri K. D. Sethna, a celebrated English 
scholar, poet and critic, for going through the MS. and for their many 
valuable suggestions. I also gratefully acknowledge the help I have 
received from Sri Rishabhchand, the renowned author of a number 
of works on Sri Aurobindo and the Mother, from many friends in and 
outside the Ashram, and from my colleagues at the Sri Aurobindo Inter¬ 
national Centre of Education, Pondicherry, one of whom being Sri Har 
Krishan Singh who looked to the typing of the press copy. My grateful 
thanks are also due to Messrs. Allied Publishers (Private) Ltd., for under¬ 
taking to publish the book, and to my fellow-members of the Ashram 
working in the press, who took every care in its production. 

Above all, I ^ve no words to express even a fraction of my gratitude 
to the Mother and the Mast» for their Grace and Guidance that have 
inspired and sustained me all through the period of my labours on the 
work. 

If this humble attempt helps to quicken the reader’s interest in the 
emergence of the true India in modem history the book will have justified 
itself. 

The title of the book Resurgent India is an expression hallowed by 
Sri Aurobindo’s use. 


SiSIRKUMAR MiTRA 
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PART ONE 




CHAPTER I 


ANCIENT DAWNS SUSTAIN INDIA’S DAYS 

Ever-livir^ India 

A NEW AGE is coming over mankind, a new world order. Cosmic forces 
are at work preparing man for this immense change in his life and con¬ 
sciousness. Already the higher mind of the race is opening to a broader 
vision, one evidence of which is the growing quest for the secret of Asia’s 
evolution in history. Far-seeing eyes, here and there, are turning towards 
India, China and, in fact, the whole of Asia in search of the deeper truth 
of these civilisations. 

India is the hoary guardian of the Asian idea and its profound spiritual 
secrets, says Sri Aurobindo. True to her heritage, true to the call of the age, 
India is rearising today to fulfil her destined mission in the world. In 
the world of culture she holds a unique position. In international life 
she is a force by herself pledged to peace, freedom and unity for the 
whole human race. These are among the immediate reasons why the 
quest is more insistent today than ever before. It seems that the hitherto- 
prevalent Western standpoint in historiography is being substituted 
however slowly, by a broader, truer, global oudook envisaging the social, 
cultural and political evolution of all the peoples of the world, and their 
progressive march towards a common goal. 

Deep in history is implicit the truth of world movements. This truth 
expresses itself in great upheavals which cross their original bounds and 
tend to become univers^ facts. This is how Nature prepares man’s 
evolution towards One World. The growing recognition of the concept 
of history as a record of *the common human march’, and of Asia’s impor¬ 
tance in ever-expanding cultural movements is indeed a happy augury 
of the times. 

That is why inward-looking thinkers are trying to unravel the mystery 
of the unique phenomenon of India and China, the only countries in the 
world, which continue in history as inheritors of a magnificent past whose 
spirit still lives in their creative strivings; although the present-day China 
is, for the moment, a virtual denial of her ancient heritage. Indeed both 
of them do yet have the capacity to regain their old strength and energy 
and direa them, like India, into regenerative channels, and produce new 
marvels characteristic of their racial genius and of the urge of the future. 
It is this fact more than anything else that prompts the questions : how 
could they do so even under conditions often unfavourable ? 

For various reasons, especially for her long subjection to foi%ign rule. 
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RESURGENT INDIA 


India’s achievements in modem times have not had their proper place 
and proper treatment in her own history, to say nothing of world history. 
But these glorious contributions of India in the world of culture have in 
them the dynamic elements of a new creation. The great past of India 
and her modern resurgence have happily begun to attract the higher 
mind of man. 

What it seeks now is an answer to the why and the how of this resurgence, 
the first signs of which showed themselv& more than a hundred years 
back. But this event is not an isolated one. Indeed, what it truly means 
will always escape us if we do not look at it from the standpoint of India’s 
evolution through the ages, of which the latest and the most fruitful 
period, now reached, is marked by a rebirth of her soul for the fulfilment 
of her particular destiny. This continuity of India’s soul from its early 
dawns, and its present resurgence can be imderstood only when its ^inward- 
ness’, its psychological drive, and the hidden source of its strength are 
discovered and understood. What is it that has sustained the life-line of 
India’s civilisation through her millennial march in time ? From where 
does she get the inexhaustible life-force by which she has lived on through 
the ages springing time and again into fresh spurts of energy, and throw¬ 
ing up men and marvels that shine and shine for ever in the pages of her 
long and profound history ? What is it that has kept burning the upward 
flame of her soul even in the darkest days of her decline ? 

‘One of the oldest races and greatest civilisations on this earth, the 
most indomitable in vitality, the most fecund in greatness, the deepest 
in life, the most wonderful in potentiality’,^ this is the India of the ages 
living on by the power of the Spirit which came to her almost when her 
history began. And by developing this down the ages through constant 
communion with the highest Reality in the deepest depth of the being she 
mastered the secret of life-renewal and won for herself the crown of 
immortality. Indeed her creative activity was unbroken and continuous 
not for centuries but for millenniums. And there was no domain of 
spiritual or secular knowledge, no field of cultural or social activity, in 
which she did not make her significant original contribution. 

‘When we look at the past of India’, says Sri Aurobindo,‘what strikes us... 
is her stupendous vitality, her inexhaustible power of life and joy of life, 
her almost unimaginably prolific creativeness. For three thp^isand years 
at least,—it is indeed much longer,—she has been creating abundantly 
and incessandy, lavishly, with an inexhaustible many-sidedness, republics 
and kingdoms and empires, philosophies and cosmogonies and sciences 
and creeds and arts and poems and all kinds of monuments, palaces and 
temples and public works, commumdes and societies and religious or der s, 
laws and codes and rituals, physical sciences, psychic sciences, systems of 
Yoga, systems of politics and administration, arts spiritual, arts worldly, 

* Sri Aurobindo: The Ideal of the Kamuyogin, p. i. 
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trades, industries, fine crafts,—^the list is endless and in each item there is 
almost a plethora of activity. She creates and creates and is not satisfied 
and is not tired; she will not have an end of it, seems hardly to need a space 
'for rest, a time for inertia and lyii^ fallow. She expands too outside 
her borders; her ships cross the ocean and the fine superfluity of her 
wealth brims over to Judea and Egypt and Rome; her colonies spread 
her arts and epics and creeds in the Archipelago; her traces are found in 
the sands of Mesopotamia; h%r religions conquer China and Japan and 
spread westward as far as Palestine and Alexandria, and the fibres of 
the Upanishads and the sayings of the Buddhists are re echoed on the 
lips of Christ. Everywhere, as on her soil, so in her works there is the 
teeming of a superabundant energy of life. Where does this energy come 
from ? From 'Solar Glories* seen and won by the early Fathers of the 
race on whom shone the Sun of Truth and its 'First Dawns* in their 
uninterrupted succession. For centuries these truths lay hidden in the 
S3rmbolic hymns of the Rigveda. Their revelation by Sri Aurobindo at 
this great hour of the world carries its own significance. 

Vedic Doom 

Almost when her history began there came to the Seers of India intuitive 
visions of the Infinite Light of heaven and of its three modes of self- 
unfoldment, rrom, satyam^ brhat, 'the Right, the True, the Vast*. The 
force of these visions impelled the soul of India to grow and expand 
both in her inner and outer life, the two aspects being one in the oneness 
of the Spirit. Ritam, says Sri Aurobindo, is the action of the Divine 
knowledge, will and joy in the lines of the Truth, the play of the truth- 
consciousness. These lines of the Truth later became the lines of the 
Dharma which connect the individual soul with its godhead. Satyam is 
the dynamic essence of the truth-consciousness which has to permeate 
the being and convert it into its substance. Brihat is the infinity of 
Sachchidananda out of which the other two proceed and in which they 
are founded. Man’s divine perfection towards which the force of these 
visions secretly prepares him lies in the fulfilment of the infinite possibi¬ 
lities of his terrestrial existence, indicated by them. These visions are 
the spiritual foimdations of the culture of India and the world. 

Here is the Rishis* paean of joy : 'We have crossed to the other shore 
of this darkness. Dawn is breaking forth and she creates and forms the 
births of knowledge.*® And the fact that this Dawn—^the discovery of the 
Light—had been already achieved by the ancient Fathers is so often 
proclaimed in utterances like : 'Our fathers found out the hidden light, 

' Sri Aurobindo ; The Reitahsance in India, pp. 12-13. 

' Rig Veda, 1.92.6. This and the riks quoted below are Sri Aurobindo’s translation 
in their esoteric significance revealed by him. 
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by the truth in their thoughts, they brought to birth the Dawn.*^ 

This Dawn is the 'Dawn divine who brings with her the heaven of light.*® 
The discovery of the Dawn meant a new birth into a new consciousness, 
into Light and Knowledge. Dawn is the illumination of the Truth upon 
the mentality of man to bring the day of full consciousness into the dark¬ 
ness or the half-lit night of his being. The Rishi, when he sees ‘the wide- 
shining of this Dawn’, followed by the continuous splendour of the all- 
illumining Light, bursts forth: 'Arise, O Souls, arise ! Strength has 
come, darkness has passed away—^the Light is arriving I*'"^ 

That the Infinite Light of the Supreme Consciousness which follows 
the Dawn was also seen and possessed by the Founders of the Vedic 
Knowledge, is indicated by the declaration of the Rishi: 'Our fathers 
broke open the firm and strong places by their words, yea, the Angirasas 
broke open the hill by their cry; they made in us path to the great heaven; 
they found the Day and swar and vision and the luminous cows.’^ This 
path, the Rishi continues, is the path that leads to immortality. 'A perfect 
path of the Truth has come into being for our journey to the other shore 
beyond the darkness.’® 

The great Rishi Vamadeva, like the other Rishis, often refers to 'the 
victorious attainment of the cow of Light’, how ‘the human fathers went 
forward to the possession of the Truth’, how ‘the souls opened by ±e divine 
word’. And when he declares ‘Heaven shone forth’ he implies the mani¬ 
festation of the three luminous worlds of Swar, the True, the Right, the 
Vast. But it is in a most plain and emphatic language that the Rishi reveals 
his own seerhood : 'All these are sacred words that I have uttered to thee 
who knowest, O Agni, O Disposer, words of leading, words of seer-know¬ 
ledge that express their meaning to the seer,—I have spoken them 
illumined in my words and my thinkings.’® 

Another victory of great importance is the hold of Rishi Agastya on 
Matter where lie the roots of Desire. Here are the words of a disciple: 
'Agastya digging with spades, desiring o£f-spring, the child and strength, 
he, the forceful Rishi, nourished both the colours (or either colour), 
reached in the gods the true blessings.*'^ Here, offspring symbolises 
whatever comes into being as the crown of one’s sadhana, child the new 
transformed personality, and the colours the human and the divine, both 
of which the Rishi developed in himself. All these done and achieved, the 
Rishi rose into the Godhead and possessed the supreme Bliss and Beauty 
of the Truth. 

'We have drunk the Nectar. We have become immortal. We have come 
to the Light, we have found the gods.’® 'I saw the fairest form of the Sun’, 


‘ Rig Veda, VII.76.4. 

* RV. V.80.1. 

* RV. VII.76.4. 

* RV. 71.2. 


‘ RV. 1.46.1. 

• RV. IV.3.16. 

’ RV. 1.179.6. 

• RV. VIII48.3. 
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'the most glorious of the forms of the gods.*^ 'We came to the divine Sun 
in the Godhead, to the highest Light of all.*^—^these are the Rishis* infal¬ 
lible assurances to man that human consciousness can rise to the heavens 
‘of the Spirit and then descend with its Light and manifest it upon earth. 
The Light is the Truth; its manifestation on earth means the growth of 
man into the Truth-Consciousness, in other words, into a divine perfec¬ 
tion which is the next higher stage in the evolution of the present mental 
man. Therefore does the Rishi declare: 'Create the divine race.*® 

The visions, victories and realisations of the Vedic Mystics as revealed 
by Sri Aurobindo, the Master-Seer of today, are a record of the greatest 
spiritual achievements of man in that dim past (about 3500 B.C.) of which 
a complete history has yet to be attempted. They point, if anything, to 
the future when man will be reborn and remade into a supramental race. 
'The mind of ancient India did not err when it traced back all its philo¬ 
sophy, religion and essential things of its culture to these seer-poets, for 
all the future spirituality of her people is contained there in seed or its 
first expression.*^ 

The Vedic Seers knew that the life of man belongs not only to earth 
but also to heaven, and by voyaging into the vasts of God they ^scovered 
the harmony betw^n the two hemispheres of existence, how the Supreme 
embraces both of them, and promotes between them a constant commerce 
of their forces, heaven seeking to descend on earth, and earth aspiring to 
ascend to heaven, so as to bring about a union of these two powers for 
the growth on earth of a larger life of harmony in the Spirit. 

In the depth and intensity of their vision the Seers saw in man the 
mighty summit of the earth and in the gods powers of the Infinite Con¬ 
sciousness, both bound by the unseen light of a heavenly Glory which is 
to manifest on earth and evolve out of man a new being. Thus did the life 
of man unveil its secret signifiamce to these Mystics who discovered 
in it 'a thing of mixed truth and falsehood, a movement from mortality 
to immortality, from mixed light and darkness to the splendour of a divine 
Truth whose home is above in the Infinite but which can be built up here 
in man’s soul and life.* 

Dawns Upbearing Historic Process 

The question naturally arises as to whether the sublime visions, expe¬ 
riences and realisations of the Vedic Rishis were retained by them as 
their personal treasures, and if so, even though they were a superior 
order of individuals, whether they constituted themselves as a spiritual 
aristocracy, living above and apart from society and the workaday world 

> RV. V.62.1. 

* RV.I.50.10. • RV. x.53.6. 

* Sri Aurobindo : The Foundations of Indian Culturey p. 302. 
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and unconcerned with their fellowmen. 

The issue is one of the philosophy of history a study of which may fur¬ 
nish a psychological clue in the influence of ^ese spiritual achievements 
on others in ancient and later times. 

If man is a progressive being—and this is an admitted fact—^he must 
have in him a principle of organic growth which evolves and progresses 
through the various phases of his earthly life. This principle cannot but 
be a creative principle of perfection not ocfly culminating in the highest 
mental excellence but going far beyond it. 

The Rishis of old, especially the most vigorous of them, cherished 
flaming aspirations for ascents higher and higher, and the Grace from 
above drew them up. Thus were they able to attain those heights of 
consciousness that were their unique achievements. Their life is a glorious 
example of daring research and pioneer realisation of the Highest Truth, 
of truth self-acting, self-propelling, sovereignly self-manifesdng. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that the truths seized and possessed by them 
could never remain hidden within themsdves as so much idle capital. 

History abounds in proofs of how those truths radiated to other aspirants 
and permeated the society in which the Rishis lived. Proofs are also there 
that the Rishis were not recluses but family men who concerned them¬ 
selves with private and even public affairs. Their clear-sighted and un¬ 
erring guidance was available to king and commoner alike, and all strata 
of society profited by their light. 

According to this broad pattern, the foundations of human culture 
were laid not only in India but in many other early societies. These early 
dawns formed the Age of Mysteries in some parts of the world and marked 
the beginning of the true history of man. And this history, whether written 
or unwritten, is a record of man’s evolution, of his grovirth in consciousness 
impelled and upborne by what the Seer of today has discovered and 
revealed as the Real-Idea or the Creative Principle of a Supramental Perfec¬ 
tion, in one word, the Supermind, as the origin of man’s being, the conti¬ 
nuing support of his evolutionary march, his ultimate goal and splendid 
destiny. 

The various cultural forms of the racial genius thus come into the 
pageant of history not as so many isolated facts pieced together but as 
harmonious expressions of the soul of the race, the outer articulations 
of its inner ethos, all tending towards the fulfilment of the intention of 
evolutionary Nature—^the advancement and perfection of the race as a 
whole. 

History, therdbre, is a continuous process through which the faculties 
of man go on developing greater and grander powers. And this process 
has its stages at each of which man takes to those activities that give him 
the round of experiences he needs for his growth towards the ultimate 
goal of his individual and collective existence. Even his days of decline 
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have often been wayside halts or a retracing of steps for a fresh start 
on his ever-onward path. They are but a downward curve of the spiral 
of progress, an occasion for self-preparation and reinforcement for a 
bigger effort. 

These activities and experiences of man, while sustaining his life>. 
mind, heart and soul, promote their expansion and development for 
larger and wider fulfilments of the future. Each stage of his journey, how¬ 
ever, is generally found to have one particular idea that governs most of 
his activities through which grows a particular part of his being. This is 
how man gathers the needed strength to reach the goal of his adventure, 
the vision of which came to him almost at the very outset of his journey, 
as if under some pre-arranged divine plan. 

A perfect order of collective life—^and no perfa:t order of life can be any¬ 
thing but a life lived in the Spirit—^is the secret aim inherent in the evolu¬ 
tion of humanity. Perfection of the individual completes itself in the 
coming into being of a perfect community. The core of all human progress 
is an inner preparation of the whole being of man for this great end of his 
social existence. 

But the historic development of mankind is too complex a phenomenon 
to allow of any clear division into separate periods which may be presented 
against a common background. That history is fundamentally the working 
out of a 'predetennined Plan’ or a 'creative Idea’ is even more difficult 
to discover in what external epochs appear to be to the student of human 
affairs. But a deeper view of things vouchsafed to the seers reads in history 
a hidden purpose for whose accomplishment evolutionary Nature is 
ever at work, leading man from age to age that he may rise to the summit 
of his earthly possibilities individually as well as collectively. History 
refiects this integral vision when it studies all the efforts and achievements 
of man as a manifold organic progression; and the vision finds its wider 
meaning in history when the latter depicts the story of how man as a race 
moves forward in his chequered march to that goal. 

This march, generally, has several broad stages through which man 
has to pass in order to be fully developed in every part and plane of his 
being so as to become ready for the highest point of his evolution on earth. 
The story of man is the story of his progress towards his ultimate destiny. 

'The Rigveda’, says Sri Aurobindo,'.. .is the high-aspiring Song of 
Humanity; its chants are episodes of the lyrical epic of the soul in its im¬ 
mortal ascension.’^ Here is a hymn: 'Usha (Dawn) follows to the goal 
of those that are passing on beyond, she is the first in the eternal succession 
of the dawns that are coming.—Usha widens bringing out that which 
lives, awakening someone who was dead.. ..What is her scope when she 
harmonises with the dawns that shone out before and those that now 
must shine ? She desires the ancient mornings and fulfils their light; 

* Hymns to the Mystic Fire^ p. xxxvi. 
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projecting forwards her illumination she enters into communion with 
the rest that are to come.*^ 

In this significant Vedic utterance is enshrined the secret of man’s 
historic evolution. The inner, and therefore, the truer definition of histor3^ 
is the story of man’s pilgrimage from the Ancient Dawn to the High 
Noon of the future. The ‘infinite rays’ of this Dawn are, indeed, the 
waves of an endless tide of the Light—‘eternal succession of the Dawns’ 
—flowing since ‘the most distant yesterdays lo the most distant tomorrows’, 
working on and preparing man all down the ages for his ultimate destiny 
—a higher than his present mental life on earth. 

Dawn symbolises the first phase of the Light with whose vision man 
started on his great adventure^ it symbolises also the outbreak of other 
states on the way. ‘States upon states are bom, covering over covering 
awakens to Knowledge: in the lap of the Mother one wholly sees.’^ 
The birth of man into each state is for him the possession of a new know¬ 
ledge, a new experience, therefore, a step forward towards the heavenly 
Light whose complete manifestation upon earth takes place when man 
gives himself wholly and entirely to the Divine Mother so that she may 
new-make the child of the earth into a child of heaven. She is the Mother 
of the gods and each human soul is an evolving god who grows by Her 
Grace for his outfiowering in man. 

This pilgrimage of man reaches its end when he is ready for the ultimate 
Dawn to burst on his consciousness and develop into the Ev^lasting 
Day, the Sun of Truth making earth his permanent abode, and man his 
conscious vessel living for ever in the tmth and light of His immortal 
perfection. But Dawn does not stop with this great fulfilment. It is an 
eternal phenomenon of the Light of the Supreme Consciousness. When 
man becomes a gnostic, truth-conscious being, he passes from his human 
to a divine cycle with newer dawns on his consciousness for greater 
and yet greater fulfilments in the divine order of infinite progression. The 
pilgrimage therefore is a long march which the soul in evolution has 
ceaselessly to pursue, beckoned by the inspiring voice of the Aitareya 
Brahmana : caraiveti, ‘March on’. 

The role the East has played in the spiritual history of man has in it a 
deep significance for his future. The Age of Mysteries through which 
humanity passed—^in different countries and in different periods—^may be 
characterised as the seed-time of its historic development. The vision of 
Tao that the Mystics of China had in her immem orial past is indeed the 
source of her strength by which she continues in history, producing those 
wonders that are China’s imperishable contributions to human civilisation. 
Through that sublime vision China had contact with the supreme centre 
of life-energy, Tao, called Brahman in India. The way of Tao is, there¬ 
fore, the ‘perfect Way’—the Way to ‘perfection’. And China lives on 

‘ RV. 1.113.8,10. * RV. V.I9W 
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sustained by these spiritual strengths in her racial consciousness. 

The Vedic age in India was the earliest when the most luminous of the 
spiritual dawns radiated their golden rays on the intuitive horizon of the 
' ancient Seers who saw in them the infinite glories of the Supreme waiting 
to manifest upon earth and make of it a heaven. And intuition was the 
particular faculty of human consciousness that received its fruition in this 
period. This is the first touch of the Spirit on the mind of India when 
she began in that great dawn th open to the Light and develop the intuitive 
or the visionary bent of her mind, her innate spirituality. 

It was over a long period of many centuries, perhaps millenniums, that 
the Vedic Illuminates occupied themselves from generation to generation 
with their spiritual pursuits which brought to them their unique visions 
and victories. Sri Aurobindo says that the soul of India was bom in that 
vision of the Light which repeating itself over such a length of time 
implanted in that soul the fire-seeds of an undying quest of the Divine, 
of an ever-increasing flame of Agni, the Vedic god whom the Mystics 
invoked in the largest number of hymns ever addressed to any one god 
in the Rigveda. Agni is the conscient divine Will in man and the universe. 
When man makes the inner sacrifice Agni who knows the way to the 
home of the Truth leads his human worshipper to that home. This is 
how Agni mediates between God and man and fashions gods in man’s 
mortal parts, kindUng in him tlie flame of aspiration, the flame that mounts 
upward to the gods. It is significant that Bharat, the ancient name of 
India, means children of Bharat who are 'the nourishers and fosterers of 
Light’. It may also mean those who live in Light. In the Satapatha 
Brahmana the word is associated with the march of Aryan culture along 
the course of rivers and valleys disseminating its light all the way. To this 
may be traced the origin of the ancient tradition of agni-vijaya, conquest 
of Agni, in other words, the expansion of Aryan culture and, therefore, 
the intensification of the spiritual urge in man. 

The Vedic tradition of gotra —^root meaning, protecting or guarding the 
Light—^was another way in which the Rishis transmitted the truth of 
their spiritual achievement to their descendants from generation to genera¬ 
tion. The name of a Rishi was thus borne as their gotra-name by his 
descendants who were to adhere to that Rishi’s vision of the Light, follow 
his way to its realisation, and thereby preserve the vision and maintain 
its continuity into the future. The Hindus still bear gotra-names after 
their Rishi-forefathers and feel a thrill of reverence while recalling them in 
every religious celebration. In their individual sadhana too they concen¬ 
trate on them in order to draw force and inspiration from th^e original 
sources. More than a mere relic of the past, it is still a living institution 
throughout India. 

It is thus dear—and India’s history is eloquent with proofs—that 
it is those her Seers of old who evoked her soul and fostered it with their 
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vigorous seekings, profound realisations and wonderful revelations, and 
what is more, planted in it an inextinguishable yearning for the Spirit. 
Once awakened, her soul expressed itself through life and mind and in 
every form of thought and action, developed itself into a consciousness' 
aflame with the light of heavm, and infused itself into the consciousness 
of the race. Strong in its inherent strength, it has served for ever as the 
invisible pilot of her evolution from age to age, steering its course from 
the early dawns to the sun-blaze of the Everlasting Day. 

Wider Vedantic Dawn 

The next phase of the age of the Spirit was marked by the spiritual 
activities not only of the Master-Seers but also of seekers in various parts 
of the country. The Upanishads therefore represent a turning-point in 
the historic evolution of India. Taking its start from the intuitive seeing 
of the heavenly Light, the soul of India now entered upon its chequered 
career of adventure in order to go through the experience it needed for its 
enrichment and preparation for the more luminous Noons of the Future. 
From the unbounded heavens of the Spirit it now turned towards the 
earth and the things of the earth, not surely to be bound and enmeshed by 
them but to discover in them the light of heaven. 

'The creation of a revelatory and intuitive mind and its illumined expe¬ 
rience*, 'the Upanishads are not a revolutionary departure from the Vedic 
mind and its temperament and fundamental ideas, but a continuation 
and development and to a certain extent an enlarging transformation in 
the sense of bringing out into open expression all that was held covered in 
the symbolic Vedic speech as a mystery and a secret,’‘ known only to the 
initiates. Not only do they contain quite a large number of Vedic words 
and phrases but their authors, the Vedantic Seers, revisioned the Vedic 
truths and restated them in terms of intuitive intelligence for a fresh 
illumination of the race-mind. Thus the Vedic passage 'There is a Truth 
covered by a Truth* is found in the Upanishads as 'The face of the Truth 
is covered with a golden Ud*. The 'golden lid* is the inferior covering 
which has 'to be removed* 'for the vision of the law of Truth*. The sublime 
formula of the Upanishads 'He am I* corresponds to 'That One* of the Rig- 
vedic verse,the former more categorical than the latter. This is how tiie Vedic 
line is maintained in the Vedanta but it has shot out branches and extended 
in various directions in order to meet the expanding need of the times. 

The Upanishads reiterate the Vedic vision of the Truth as Brahman, 
khe Suprane Person. The Rishi in the Upanishad declares : 'I have 
tnown the Supreme Person, the One whose light shines forth from beyond 
the darkness*=^. 'Thou art That’, 'All this is Brahman* and 'Brahman is 

' Sri Aurobindo : The Foundations of Indian Culture, p. 310. 

* SvetasvataraUp. 118.8. 
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all this* are among .other mighty declarations of the Vedantic Mystics. 
They enshrine the great truth that the One is also the Many. But in 
what relation does the One stand to the Many? The One is pre-eminently 
Jreal, but The Others’, the Many are not unreal. Unity is the eternal 
tru^ of things and diversity is the play of that Unity, because creation 
is a self-multiplication of Brahman in the conditions of Space and Time. 
Creation is not a making but a becoming in terms and forms of conscious 
existence. Brahman is the Ond Self of all and the Many are the becomings 
of the One Being. And both the Self and the becomings are Brahman. 
The inmost reality of man is the divine Self. To become conscious of it 
is to grow into it, into its ineffable harmony and perfection—an endeavour 
of which man alone of all terrestrial beings is capable. The Upanishads 
say that to know Brahman is to become Brahman. They call Brahman 
ananda. Delight, and the Bright Immortal. A knower of Brahman thus 
attains immortality: that is to say, he ascends out of earthly joy and 
sorrow into a transcendent Beatitude that is for ever. Therefore do the 
Upanishads reaffirm the aspiration of the human soul to be led 
'from non-beii^ to true being, from darkness to light, from death to 
immortality.*^ 

Since Brahman is Delight and is also the inmost truth of everything. 
Delight is the very essence of aU existence. Says the Taittiriya Upanishad : 
'From Delight all these beings are bom, by Delight they exist and grow, 
to Delight they return.’ Why then pain and grief ? They are but 'perverse 
terms of Ananda*, stages in Nature’s evolutionary process which prepares 
man for his destined perfect life in bliss that is for ever. This unique 
Vedantic teaching is the world’s highest hope. 

The theme of the Upanishads is brahnavidyd or atmaoidya, the Science 
of the Self. They are a gospel of the inner illumination in which knowledge 
is always knowledge by identity and not by logical reasoning. The Vedantic 
thinkers did not think in order to know, but went beyond thought straight 
to the vision itself. Whenever there was a controversy, the sages would 
meet in an assembly, generally convened by kings many of whom were 
thonselves sages, and proceed not by discussion or dialectics, but by a 
comparison of intuitions and experiences in which the less luminous would 
give place to the more luminous. 

The Upanishadic knowledge includes several vidyasy esoteric sciences, 
by which could be achieved mastery of the various parts and planes of 
man’s physical, vital and mental b^g for his growth towards the light 
of the Atman, the Self of the Transcendent Troth. And action, according 
to the Upanishads, is as much a necessity for this ^wth as contemplation. 
Thus they affirm life, affirming also that it is in this body that Brahman 
is to be realised. They also uphold a great ideal of education which was 
to train the youth for a perfect life in the Spirit. 

* Brihadarca^akaUp. 1.3.28. 
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The Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka record ‘an epoch of immense 
and strenuous seeking, an intense and ardent seed-time of the Spirit.*^ 
They contain a good number of names and regions associated with spiritual 
activities of a unique kind that characterise the age as one of the most 
important in the spiritual history not only of India but of the whole world. 
The Chhandogya is called by Sri Aurobindo ‘the summary history of one 
of the greatest and most interesting ages of human thought’. 

There were kings and nobles, saints &nd sages. God-seeking souls 
including those of low and unknown parentage, who, stirred to a passionate 
search for the highest word of revealing experience, enthusiasti(^y 
participated in these activities^^Ashramas of sages, homes of illumined 
teachers, cottages of humble God-knowers, courts of kings and sacrificial 
assemblies, pulsated with upheavings of the soul, the stir of spiritual 
seeking, the fire-urge of passionate aspiration for the highest knowledge. 
The Upanishads testify how seekers in that great age of the Spirit won 
their unique victories which made them immortal as well as the country 
to which they belonged. The Upanishads speak also of a number of 
women-seers, Brahmavadinis, as does the Rigveda. 

The Upanishads consolidated and expanded the spiritual tendency of 
the race by a fresh and vigorous search for the higher values of life, which 
flowered into those marvellous creations of the Indian mind, creations of 
which a free and natural interweaving stands today as the many-hued 
texture of Indian civilisation. 

The Upanishads are not merely a greater efflorescence of the great Vedic 
beginning but they have been the acknowledged source of numerous 
profound philosophies and religions that flowed from it in India like her 
great rivers from their Himalayan cradle fertilising the mind and life of 
the people and kept its soul alive through the long procession of the centu¬ 
ries, constandy returned to for light, never failing tor give fresh illumina¬ 
tion, a fountain of inexhaustible life-giving waters. Buddhism was only a 
restatement of the Upanishadic ideas which can be rediscovered in much 
of the thought of Pythagoras and Plato and which form the profoundest 
part of Neo-platonism and Gnosticism with all their considerable conse¬ 
quences to the philosophical thinking of the West, and Sufism only repeats 
diem in another religious language. The larger part of German meta¬ 
physics is litde more in substance than an intellectual development of 
these great realities, and modern thought is rapidly absorbing them. And 
even the larger generalisations of Science are constantly found to apply 
to the truth of physical Nature formulas already discovered by the Indian 
sages in their original, their largest meaning in the deeper truth of the 
spirit.® 

The Vedanta movement initiated in modem times by the great Swami 

' Sri Aurobindo : The Potmdatiom of bidian Culturct p. 165. 

* Adapted from Sri Aurobindo ; The Foundations of Indian Culture^ pp. 305-6. 
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Vivekaminda has had a world-wide acceptance. 

To the Upanishads India owes her spiritual mind and also her central 
conception of life as a continuously enlarging process of the progressive 
^owdi of man’s finite consciousness into the infinite consciousness, a 
growth of his ordinary ignorant natural being into an illumined divine 
nature which it is man’s destiny to attain in his terrestrial evolution. 

Each nation, says Sri Aurobindo, is a Sakti or power of the evolving spirit 
in humanity and lives by the*principle which it embodies. India is the 
Bharata Sakti, the hving energy of the great spiritual conception, and 
fidelity to it is the very principle of her existence. For by its virtue alone 
she has been one of the immortal nations; and this alone has been the secret 
of her amazing persistence and the perpetual force of her survival and 
revival. India’s social system is built upon this conception; her philosophy 
formulates it; her religion is an aspiration to the spiritual consciousness 
and its fruits; her art and literature have the same upward look; her whole 
dharma or law of being is founded upon it. It is her founding of life 
upon this exalted conception and her urge towards the spiritual and the 
eternal that constitute the distinct value of her civilisation. The Veda 
and Upanishads are thus the very bedrock of Indian civilisation. 'One 
might almost say’, in the words of Sri Aurobindo, 'that ancient India 
was created by the Veda and tlie Upanishads and that the visions of 
inspired seers made a people.’^ 

Growth on Lines of Dharma 

Thus with the spiritual bent of her mind securely developed, India 
was now to enter upon a new age, the age of the Dharma. This age was 
‘distinguished by the rise of great philosophies, by a copious, vivid, many- 
thoughted, many-sided epic literature, by the beginnings of art and 
science, by the evolution of a vigorous and complex society, by the forma¬ 
tion of large kingdoms and empires, by manifold formative activities 
of all kinds and great systems of living and thinking. Here as elsewhere, 
in Greece, Rome, Persia, China, this was the age of a high outburst of the 
intelligence working upon life and the things of the mind to discover 
their reason and their right way and bring out a broad and noble fullness 
of human existence.... And in all this there was a constant admission that 
spiritual experience is a greater thing and its light a truer if more incalcu¬ 
lable guide than the clarities of the reasoning intelligence.’^ 

The great discovery of this age was the concept of the Dharma having 
its root in the Vedic ftaniy the Right. Essentially, it implies the right 
path or line of self-development, of the development of consciousness, 
for the individual and the collectivity, by following which they can attain 

'■ Sri Aurobindo : The Future Poetry^ p. 345. 

* Sri Aurobindo : The Foundations of Indian Culture, pp. 167-68. 
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their perfection as envisaged in the Veda and the Vedanta. The elaboration 
of this idea was the need of the age for the expansion of the mind at that 
stage of its evolution. 

The true truth of Dharma, says Sri Aurobindo, is that 'it is at once 
religious* law of action and deepest law of our nature, and is not, as in the 
Western idea, a creed, cult or ideal inspiring an e^cal and social rule; 
it is the right law of ihnctioning of our life in all its parts. The tendency 
of »T^an to seek after a just and perfect law bf his living finds its truth and 
its justification in the Dharma. Everything indeed has its dharma, its law 
of life imposed on it by its nature; but for man the dharma is the conscious 
imposition of a rule of ideal living on all his members. Dharma is fixed 
in its essence, but still it develops in our consciousness and evolves and has 
its stages; there are gradations of spiritual and ethical ascension in the 
search for the highest law of our nature. All men cannot foUow in all 
things one common and invariable rule. Life is too complex to admit of 
the arbitrary ideal simplicity which the moralising theorist loves. Natures 
differ; the position, the work we have to do has its own claims and stan¬ 
dards; aim and bent, the call of life, the call of the spirit within is not the 
same for everyone; die degree and turn of development and the capacity, 
adhikdra, are not equal. Man lives m society and by society, and every 
society has its own general dharma, and the individual life must be fitted 
into this wider law of movement. But there too the individual’s part in 
society, and his nature and the needs of his capacity and temperament 
vary and have many kinds and degrees : the social law must make some 
room for this variety and would lose by being rigidly one for all. The man 
of knowledge, the man of power, the productive and acquisitive man, the 
priest, scholar, poet, artist, ruler, fighter, trader, riller of the soil, craftsman, 
labourer, servant cannot usefully have the same training, cannot be shaped 
in the same pattern, cannot all follow the same way of living. All ought 
not to be put under the same tables of the law; for that would be a senseless 
geometric rigidity that would spoil the plastic truth of life. Each has his 
type of nature and there must be a rule for the perfection of that type; 
each has his own proper function and there must be a canon and ideal 
for the function. There must be in all things some wise and understnding 
standard of practice and idea of perfection an d liv ing rule,— tha t is the one 
thing needful for the Dharma... And it is this that motivated all social 
thinking in ancient India. 

'The universal embracing dharma in the Indian idea is a law of ideal 
perfection for the developing mind and soul of man.... The ideal is clearly 
portrayed in the written records of ancient India durin g two millenniums 
and it is the very life-breath of Hindu ethics. It was the creation of an 
at once ideal and rational mind, spirit-wise and world-wise, deeply reli¬ 
gious, nobly ethical, firmly yet flexibly intellectual, scientific and ae s thetic , 

* Sri Aurobindo : Tht Poundatiom of Indian Cuiture, pp. 1x8-19. 
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patient and tolerant of life’s difficulties and human weakness, but arduous 
in self-discipline. This was the mind that was at the base of the Indian 
civilisation and gave its characteristic smmp to all the culture.’^ 

* The earlier phase of the age of the Dharma was 'diat magnificent youth 
of the nation, in which a fathomless spiritual insight was at work; a subtle 
intuitive vision and a deep, dear and greatly outlined intellectual and ethi¬ 
cal thinking and heroic action and creation which founded and traced 
the plan and made the perAianent structure of her unique culture and 
civilisation.’^ 

Andent India’s law-makers were those saints, sages and seers whose 
knowledge and mastery of the Vedic and Vedantic truths of man, God 
and the universe formed the basis of the laws that have governed the social, 
political, religious and cultural life of the people for thousands of years. 
But there was no such compartmentalism as divides human activity today. 
The age of the Dharma brought into being a social framework which 
included every possible form of human activity. The sages of ancient India 
therefore laid down the four fundamental motives of human living, 
founded the institution of the four stages of life, and gave a definite shape 
to the social organisation; but all these institutions had their roots in the 
previous age of the Spirit. 

As an example of how they weie based on the spiritual truths of man’s 
being may be mentioned the system of caste much maligned by Western 
scholars and Indian reformers. Its deeper meaning is that brahmanUi 
k^atriya, vaisya, and sudra represent different active powers and poten¬ 
tialities of the Spirit and its executive Sakti within us; the predominance 
of one or the other in the more well-formed part of our personality accen¬ 
tuates our main tendencies, dominant qualities and capacities, effective 
turns in action and in life. It is these individual traits and natural procli¬ 
vities and not birth that was to determine caste. The purpose of this 
psychological classification was to organise the being of man in a way 
that would promote his spiritual evolution. 

The spiritual truth of each type has also its bearing on the pyramidal 
expansion of consciousness in humanity through the four principal stages 
of its evolution in history The first stage was that of the small drde of 
brahmana masters of esoteric knowledge at the apex; below them was 
the second, of the larger group of kshatriya kings who preserved the 
Knowledge and helped in its dissemination; below them was the third, 
of the yet wider communities of acquisitive vaisya merchants whose 
wealth is the mainstay of the modem world-wide civilisation, however 
commercial in character; and the base of the pyramid is the largest class 
of humanity, the sudra workers, whose awakening is an outstanding event 
in recent history—an event the spiritual significance of which will reveal 

^ Sri Aurobindo : The Foundations of Indian Culture, pp. 120-121. 

* Ibid., p. 292. 
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itself ia the coming age of the Spirit when humanity will be reborn into 
a new consciousness ushering in a new cycle of evolution. The inner 
history of man is the history of this gradual growth and expansion of his 
consciousness tou’ards its supreme fulfilment in the future. 

These four classes of humanity represent therefore an eternal truth 
of man’s individual and collective evolution. Subjectively, they form 
human society eveywhere today as much as they did in ancient India, 
though not as a recognised institution. Of course the hereditary form 
in which the caste system existe today is meaningless anachronism. Happily 
for India, it is now fast vanishing. It must however be admitted that 
this system has rendered a positive service : it has maintained unbroken 
for over four thousand years the socio-economic structure of India’s social 
and collective life and saved it from disintegration by shocks of foreign 
onslaughts and conquests. 

The laying down of the lines of the country’s social and collective prog¬ 
ress, and their observance in life helped the mind of India in that age 
to become keen, capacious and masterful. This growth of mind led to the 
inevitable growth of individuality, ego and its exclusiveness. Ancient 
wisdom had foreseen it and so emphasised the subordination of the ego 
and individual interests to the collective ideals of the race. 

When with the passage of time, the light of Dharma began to fade 
with the natural consequence of man’s gradual falling back from the 
ideal, his mind, driven by selfish instincts and impulses, dominated his 
life and stood as a barrier to his higher progress. 

At this crucial hour of India’s culture, the Light of Sri Krishna appeared 
on the horizon. His descent on earth was the descent of a divine force 
to help humanity out of the great evolutionary crisis. He broke down the 
barriers of mind, pulled it out of the blind alley into which it had driven 
itself and rendered it plastic enough to receive and assimilate a Higher 
Light. This Higher Light was the light of the Overmind, the possibility 
of which in the spiritual development of man, says Sri Aurobindo, 'was 
opened by Sri Krishna’. The Overmind is a higher than mental con¬ 
sciousness, a cosmic and unitary consciousness which supports the evolu¬ 
tionary process and prepares the earth for the manifestation in it of the 
yet higher Supramental Truth-Consciousness. 

The work of Sri Krishna forms a living chapter in India’s history. 
He revealed to Arjuna, the chosen representative of the Aryan race, the 
wider meaning of the Dharma: the Dharma of the race is greater than 
the dharma of the kula or family. Indeed Dharma figures as the very 
centre and soul of everything that is said and done in the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, the latter promul gating for the first time the spiritual 
background of India’s national consciousness—^a r eaffir mation of the 
spiritual ideal of the nation to realise which has ever been its sole dharma . 

In their vision of the Vast the seers of India discovered the unit y of 
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all existence, the oneness of all multiplicity. Many were to them the 
forms and aspects of the One in its becoming. T^t is why the mind 
of India has always tended towards an integral view of things. To it 
distinctions are only apparent. True knowledge reconciles them in their 
essential identity. Aorording to the Gita, to see God within oneself is 
not to see the whole truth of Him, to see Him in all and all in Him and 
all within oneself is the true truth. Throughout her history India has 
ever tried to discover this unify in diversity and build a S3mthesis of the 
different streams of thought and spiritual discipline that have flowed 
from her speculative and inward endeavours. 

The Gita—the greatest philosophical work of the time, and one of 
the greatest of all time—embodies the grand synthesis of the age of the 
Dharma which was the a>ntinuation of an ancient tradition whose origin 
may be traced to the Veda. The Vedic synthesis, says Sri Aurobindo, 
was that ‘of the psychological being of man in its highest flights and widest 
rangings of divine knowledge, power, joy, life and glory with the cosmic 
existence of the gods, pursued behind the symbols of the material universe 
into those superior planes which are hidden from the physical sense and 
material mentality. The crown of this synthesis was in the experience 
of the Vedic Rishis something divine, transcendent and blissful in whose 
unity the increasing soul of man and the eternal divine fullness of the 
cosmic godheads meet perfectly and fulfil themselves. The Upanishads 
take up this crowning experience of the earlier seers and make it their 
starting-point for a high and profound synthesis of spiritual knowledge; 
they draw together into a great harmony all that had been seen and expe¬ 
rienced by the inspired and liberated Imowers of the Eternal throughout 
a great and fruitful period of spiritual seeking. The Gita starts from the 
Vedantic synthesis and upon the basis of its essential ideas builds another 
harmony of the three great means and powejs. Love, Knowledge and 
Works, through which the soul of man can directly approach and cast 
itself into the Eternal.’^ 

When under the shock of separative stresses the unity and compact¬ 
ness, the richness and grandeur of India's spiritual life threatened to break, 
the Gita laid down a powerful synthesis unifying and harmonising the 
divergent trends : the I nfini te Divine was shown as simultaneously One 
and Many, static and dynamic. Personal and Impersonal, Immanent and 
Transcendent, so that one could be in the world, even in the whirl of acti¬ 
vities, and yet remain inwardly detached, in possession of peace, light and 
bliss of the Divine. 

Seekii^ the Divine through a synthesis of Love, Knowledge and Works 
is the best way of r ealising the Divine in his completeness. The Infinite 
has infinit e ways of approach thrown open to seekers. To confine oneself 
to one to the exclusion of others would be to deny the Divine his infinitude 

^ Sri Aurobindo : Essays on the GitOt First Series, pp. lo-iz. 
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and life its fullness—an imperfect achievement. The Gita’s approach 
is no intellectual eclecticism but a perfectly natural and spiritual synthesis 
in consonance with India’s all-harmonising genius. 

The Gita has been a perennial source of inspiration to all schools of 
thought and spiritual discipline in India throughout her historic evolution 
wherein its influence has indeed been a most potent factor. Ttself the crea¬ 
tion of a vast synthetic mind and a rich s'mthetic experience’, this great 
scripture has always helped, as nothing else ms done, to reinforce the spiri¬ 
tual tendency of the Indian mind. Its grand synthesis apart, each of the 
various ways of divine realisation expounded here in the language of the 
gods has inspired seekers to carry on their quest, and has thereby kept 
burning the flame of their soul’s aspiration towards the Infinite. T accept 
into my Love all those who come to me, no matter by what way. Whatever 
the pa^s they choose to take, it is my path that they follow,’ are the divine 
words of Sri Krishna in the Gita. 

The s3mthesis, however, did not, because it could not, at that stage 
of India’s evolution, maintain its effective hold on the racial consciousness. 
But it has ever remained there as a finely-formulated code of spiritual 
life, the shining ideal of a harmonious perfection and a divine fulfilment of 
man—^not as the last summit but as the starting-point for a further achieve¬ 
ment, for another ascent to a still higher summit up the scale of evolution. 

While in this age India developed her puissant intelleauality which 
gave her the round of experiences she needed for her growth at that stage 
of her history, that very unilateral developm^t weakened the S 3 mthetic 
cast of her mind and narrowed the largeness of her vision. The result was 
that the dividing tendency of the mind asserted itself, and with it, asserted 
the lower parts of human nature over which both the light of intuition 
and the illumined intelligence had lost their effective control. This led to 
a disintegration of the social life, and a disruption of the cultural ideal. 
The state of affairs was very near to a repetition of the conditions that had 
precipitated the Bharata War and compelled a direct intervention of the 
Divine. While the heterodox sects, about sixty of which existed in the 
time of the Buddha, were abroad, challenging the ritualistic performances 
to which religion had reduced itself, the society was dominated by parti¬ 
cular classes whose claim to be its custodians alienated the majority of 
the people. There must now come one who could give a new turn and 
fresh impetus to Indian life and rescue it from the chaos. 

The Buddha made his appearance at this critical juncture of India’s 
history and delivered his message of freedom : freedom from ignorance 
and suffering, from social and religious restraints, repressions and aberra¬ 
tions and even from the coils of one’s own self, into an utter transcendence 
above and an overflowing love and compassion below. A way out into the 
vastness of a Beyond, and an oceanic heart of equality and active love for 
all, are his greatest gifts to humanity. 
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But greater than the greatest was the gift of his own great self—his 
unique personality. This, more than, anything else, has enshrined itself 
in the consciousness of man all over the world. 

The Buddha’s message of freedom and the powerful impact of his love 
released the creative energy of India into an outfiowering of cultural acti¬ 
vity unparalleled in all history. It came as a springtide into the fields of 
In^an culture and the genius^ of the race threw up a myriad forms of 
beauty, delight and power which brimmed over to distant lands and 
peoples. India’s gospel of universal love vibrated to the souls of China 
and Japan, Palestine and even Alexandria. The seeds of a world brother¬ 
hood were sown; in the heart of man was laid the foundation of human 
unity. 

Of the two schools into which Buddhism broke up, one professed to 
stand by the original teachings of the Master; the other, accepting the Yoga 
and Bhakti aspects of Hinduism, provided a free scope to what was hitherto 
discountenanced—^the worship and adoration of the Buddha. This widen¬ 
ing of the door gave a tremendous impetus to the growth of sculptural 
and pictorial arts, because the Master must be represented in the best 
possible manner. But the cardinal principle of both the schools remained 
the same : the denial of life and the world, sources of suffering and bon¬ 
dage. The effect was a more or less mass retirement of young nobles and 
princes into monasteries leaving unworthy persons in their place with the 
inevitable consequence of gradual enfeebiement and emasculation of the 
Indian people. A glimpse of the situation can be taken from Fa-Hien’s 
personal testimony in the fifth century: Trom Northwest India across 
the Panjab along the Yamuna-Ganga valley down to Tamralipti (Tamluk) 
in Bengal there were almost numberless monasteries full of monks belong¬ 
ing to either school of Buddhism...’ Some of these monasteries housed 
about six hundred monks each, drawn mostly from the elite of the society. 
The country, thus weakened, fell an easy prey to the invasion of barbarian 
hordes who swooped down upon it time and again and broke up its poli¬ 
tical integrity, exposing the country to the risks of larger invasions in later 
times. 

Sri Aurobindo says that one of the principal causes of India’s decline 
was the practical disappearance of the kshatriya with his manhood and 
strength, moral and physical, love of honour, chivalry, self-devotion, 
generosity and grandeur of soul. 

Yet the dhamma of the Buddha had many points in common with the 
Aryan ideal of Dharma which was the basis of India’s social, religious and 
political life. Even his philosophy, says Sri Aurobindo, had its roots in 
the Upanishads, and its popularisation helped in preserving to some 
extent the spiritual values of India, and thereby the spirituality of the race. 
There are scholars who believe t^t Buddhism was a new stir of India’s 
soul promoting cultural movements that had their rise and growth in the 
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period characterised by some scholars as a continuation of the previous 
age of the Dharma. When Asoka, the great Mauryan emperor and the 
first internationalist in history, sent missionaries to various parts of his 
empire and to countries beyond for the inner regeneration of man, he 
was inspired by the spiritual ideal of his race. Was it not the same ideal 
again t^t moved him to declare : 'Conquest by Dharma is higher than 
conquest by the sword’, 'Concord alone is^ meritorious’, 'All men are my 
children’ ? No wonder he made it his life’s mission to share the spiritual 
treasures of his country with others far and near. 

The Maurya empire is a notable example of how the ancient Indian 
imperial idea, derived from the Dharma ideal of man’s collective living, 
was given a glorious form. In ancient India, says Sri Aurobindo, 'two 
opposing forces were at work, one centrepetal which was continually 
causing attempts at universal empires the other centrefugal which was 
continually impelling the empires once formed to break up again into 
their constituent parts*. Both these equally trong forces tended to recon¬ 
cile themselves throught their recognition of the central authority of the 
cakravarti rdjd, 'universal monarch’, of cakravartt ksetra^ 'dominion 
of the universal monarch^ whose empire would comprise, among others, 
smaller or larger autonomous administrative units the basis of which 
was the Vedic sabha that has ever continued as the village self-government 
or 'republic’-^the origin of the panchayat of today—which is the demo¬ 
cratic foundation of India’s political institutions. In ancient times these 
independent smaller units were a most active and dynamic factor in the 
cultural progress of the country. 

But these smaller states, rich cultural units in themselves, were a menace 
to the unity and integrity of the country as a whole. The Bharata 
War was an instance in point. The Greek invasion was another. Chandra- 
gupta Maurya built up his empire after expelling the Greek garrisons left 
behind by Alexander. And in order to consolidate it against any further 
foreign agression as well as against any internal disunity among the princes 
he aimed at centralising the imperial administration in keeping with the 
principles of Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, a work on ancient Indian polity, 
which stresses the pragmatic application of the Dharma ideal to political 
administration. 


Splendid Classical Resurgence 

The age that followed was an age of marvellous creations, creations that arc 
among India’s imperishable contributions to human civilisation. It wit¬ 
nessed an abimdance of creative and aesthetic enthusiasm of the race 
poiinng itself into things mental, material, and even sensuous, all oinsti- 
tuting the pride, beauty and power of life. This age is generally called the 
Classical age covering about one thousand years from the first century 
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A.C. *It is the great period of logical philosophy, of science, of art and 
the developed crafts, law, politics, trade, colonisation, the great kingdoms 
and empires with their ordered and elaborate administrations, the minute 
rule of ^e Shastras in all departments of thought and life, an enjoyment of 
all that is brilliant, sensuous, agreeable, a discussion of all that could be 
thought and known, a fixing and systemising of all that could be brought 
into the compass of intelligence and practice,—^the most splendid, sump¬ 
tuous and imposing millenilium of Indian culture.*^ 

Never in her history has India seen such a many-sided blossoming of 
her force of life. Culturally, she has never been so rich, so colourfully 
creative. No other age has given her such a plenitude of experiences, 
because, apart from other things, she lived her life literally to the full. 

The curve of India’s adventure reached further down to the very 
material basis of life where her mind sought to infuse the light of the 
spirit into the materialised vitality of man and to probe the truth of matter. 

The works of art produced in ^s period bear the impress of a wonderful 
fusion of the two main trends of the Indian mind : its love of life tempered 
by a knowledge and mastery of its complexities, and its quest of God, the 
Spirit, the Self of things with life as the field and means of its manifesta¬ 
tion. Ind^d the light of heaven shines in these works of art even as they 
reflect the life-energy that gave them form and beauty. A typical example 
is the figure of Dhyani Buddha, one of the artistic excellences of the period : 
a serene triumph over life and death and time, a beatific communion of the 
individual with the Universal Soul in a vast, radiant, victorious calm but 
vibrant with the mighty rhythms of the Eternal. Another example is the 
tribhanga or triple-bend pose, particularly of women in Ajanta and Bagh, 
depicting a wonderful harmony between such contradictory feelings as 
nonchalance and voluptuousness, both losing themselves in a sublime 
spirit of self-surrender that has about it a penumbra of something above 
the earth and the earthy. Art in this age was a kind of Yoga, a spiritual 
discipline, and many of the artists were monks whose accurate knowledge 
of mundane life was indeed remarkable. 

Poetry reached its acme of perfection in the immortal works of Kalidasa; 
science, literature and philosophy attained their classic importance through 
the master-minds of the time, a representative collection forming the 
naoaratna or Nine Gems in the Court of Vikramaditya, Kalidasa being 
one of them. The classical sublimity of their productions reveals the glories 
of life inspired by the ancient ideal of Dharma that permeated the whole 
range of Ae racial life and burst forth through various expressions. 

The Classical age represents the Purano-Tantrik stage of Indian 
religion which *was once decried by European critics and Indian reformers 
as a base and ignorant degradation of an earlier and purer religion. It was 
rather an effort, successful in a great measure, to open the general mind 
* Sri Atirobindo, The Foundations of Indian Ctdwre, pp. 333 - 34 * 
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of the people to a higher and deeper range of inner truth and experience 
and feeling !*^ There were aberrations which were difficult to avoid 
and perhaps inevitable in the daring efforts of the Tantriks to realise 
their original and exacting ideal. Happily, the aberrations, however 
inexcusable, were more or less counterbakmced by their achievements. 

The central spiritual truth of all religious schools in India is the truth 
of the One in many aspeas. ‘Thus the Trinity—^Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva— 
which had its origin in the Vedic Trihity—^Brahmanaspati, Vishnu, 
Rudra—and which itself is the origin of the multiplicity of gods,’ *is a 
triple form of the one supreme Godhead and Brahman; the (Tantrik) 
Shaktis are energies of the one Energy of the highest divine Being. 
But this greatest religious truth was no longer reserved for the initiated 
few; it was now more and more brought powerfully, widely and intensely 
home to the general mind and feeling of the people’... .Above all, ‘the idea 
of the Divinity in man was popularised to an extraordinary extent, not 
only the occasional manifestation of the Divine in humanity which 
founded the worship of the Avatars, but his Presence discoverable in the 
heart of every creature. The systems of Yoga developed themselves on the 
same common basis. All led or hoped to lead through many kinds of psycho¬ 
physical, inner vital, inner mental and psycho-spiritual methods to the 
common aim of all Indian spirituality, a greater consciousness and more 
or less complete union with the One and Divine or else an emergence of the 
individual soul in the Absolute. The Purano-Tantrik system was a wide, 
assured and many-sided endeavour, unparalleled in its power, insight, 
amplitude, to provide the race with a basis of generalised psycho-religious 
experience from which man could rise through knowledge, works or love 
or through any other fundamental power of his nature to some established 
supreme experience and highest absolute status.’^ 

‘The Indian mind has always realised that the Supreme is the Infinite; 
it has perceived, right from its Vedic beginnings, that to the soul in Nature 
the Infinite must always present itself in an endless variety of aspects.... 
Even when it (the Indian mind) sees the One without a second, it still admits 
his duality of Spirit and Nature; it leaves room for his many trinities and 
million aspects. Even when it concentrates on a single limiting aspect of 
the Divinity and seems to see nothing but that, it sdU keeps instinctively 
at the back of its consciousness the sense of the All and the idea of the 
One. Even when it distributes its worship among many objects, it looks 
at the same time through the objects of its worship and sees beyond the 
multitude of godheads the unity of the Supreme. This synthetic turn is 
not peculiar to the mystics or to a small literate class or to philosophic 
thinkers nourished on the high sublimities of the Veda and Vedsmta. 
It permeates the popular mind nourished on the thoughts, images, tradi- 

^ Sri Aurobindo : The Foundations of Indian Culture, p. 172. 

’ Sri Aiirobindo : The Foundations of Indian Culture, pp. 173-74. 
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tions and cultural symbols of the Purana and Tantra; for these things are 
only concrete representations or livii^ figures of the synthetic monism, the 
many-sided unitarianism, the large cosmic universalism of the Vedic 
scriptures.’^ 

That the Divine in his infinitude can be approached in any and every 
way, in whatever manner one’s nature is prompted to choose, is, as the 
Gita authoritatively lays down, the cardinal principle of India’s spirituality, 
of her Sanatana Dharma, the Eternal Religion. >^o can deny that in the 
One World that this divided world of today is destined to become, this 
eternal and all-embracing principle will not be universally accepted ? 
The recognition and realisation of the truth of the One and the Many is 
the secret keystone of the vast structure of Indian life—a creative percep¬ 
tion of Unity in Diversity, leading to a harmonious organisation of multi¬ 
tudinous life, as distinguished from the intolerance and repression of 
limited faiths. 

All the Puranic tradition, says Sri Aurobindo, draws the richness of its 
contents from the Tantra. The Bhagavata recognises the necessity of 
Tantrik initiation for all the five principal classes of worshippers. The 
root mantras are all Tantrik. And in the system of Tantrik discipline 
is seen a wonderful coordination of works. Yoga, knowledge and devotion. 
This Tantrik synthesis is another notable creation of the synthetic Indian 
mind. ^Though less subtle and spiritually profound, (it) is even more 
bold and forceful than the s3mthesis of the Gita,—^for it seizes even upon 
the obstacles to the spiritual life and compels them to become the means 
for a richer spiritual conquest and enables us to embrace the whole of 
Life in our divine scope as the Lila of the Divine; and in some directions 
it is more immediately rich and fruitful, for it brings forward into the 
foreground along with divine knowledge, divine works and an enriched 
devotion of divine Love, the secrets also of the Hatha and Raja Yogas, the 
use of the body and of mental askesis for the opening up of the divine life 
on all its planes, to which the Gita gives only a passing and perfunctory 
attention. Moreover it grasps at that idea of the divine perfectibility of 
man, possessed by the Vedic Rishis but thrown into the background by the 
intermediate ages, which is destined to fill so large a place in any future 
synthesis of human thought, experience and aspiration.*^ 

Tantrik cults were widely prevalent in various parts of India in the latter 
centuries of the Classical age, although they had been there from much 
earlier times. It is said that Tantrik discipline and forms of worship had 
their origin in the Upanishads, if not in the Veda. In fact, the Vedantic 
and the Tantrik Yogas are the two principal lines on which Indian spiri¬ 
tuality has developed into a dynamic force in her historic evolution. And 
this was because man grows towards his perfection as much through 

* Ihii., pp. 146-48, 152. 

• Sri Aurobindo : Essays on the Gita, First Senes, pp. n-12. 
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the practice of the Vedantic Yoga of the Divine Self as that of the Tantrik 
Yoga of the Divine Sakti. When the seeker realises the truth of their 
oneness, he opens to the truth of his ultimate int^ral perfection. 

The outburst of India’s creative genius in the latter half of this age is 
attributed by some scholars to the wide popularity of Tantrik cults. It is 
the collective concentrated invocation to the Divine Sakti that generated 
in the race a force and a will impelling its soul to break into myriad forms 
of art and beauty. This has been called 'The Tantrik Renaissance’ and its 
influence spread beyond the borders of India. If, as it is alleged. Buddhism 
prompted this movement, it was its Mahayana form, which had already 
incorporated a number of Tantrik goddesses into its pantheon. Any way, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that Tantrikism was a vital factor in the 
cultural activities of the period. 

The Tantrik cults also played a most important part in the movement 
of religious intermingling that had begun in India with the rise of Maha- 
yana Buddhism. This school of Buddhism along with Vaishnavism 
and Tantrikism sustained the inherent spirituality of the race during the 
Classical age. 

This age started with the Brahmanical revival under the Sungas during 
whose reign art and literature began to take their first classical turn —a 
movement in which Brahmanism was a motivating force. Kanishka, the 
greatest of the Kushan kings in the first century A.C., is an outstanding 
figure in this age. An ardent champion of Mahayana Buddhism, he was 
also a great patron of art and literature and took a leading part in the 
literary, philosophical and scientific activities of his reign. In the process 
of assimilation and absorption starting with the Greeks, the Kushans, 
originally a Central Asian tribe, became naturalised Indians. 

The Gupta emperors in the fourth and fifth centuries A.C. were how¬ 
ever the greatest ruling dynasty of the Classical age. They were the follow¬ 
ers of Vishnu, and under their patronage the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 
the Bhagavata and many of the Puranas were collated and given their 
final form. The teachings of the two epics and the Puranas were certainly 
behind the splendid cultural and political achievements of the Gupta 
period—^more truly, of the Gupta emperors. In the Mahabharata, in the 
Bhagavata and several other Puranas Sri Krishna figures as the incarnation 
of Vishnu, as does Sri Rama in the Ramayana. And these sacred works 
were the source, support and inspiration of the Vaishnavic movements all 
through India’s history. The Chandt, the quintessence of Tantrik thought, 
written in Bengal about the fourth century A.C., was the principal scrip¬ 
ture of the Tantriks. Mahayana Buddhism adopted many Tantrik deities, 
while many Buddhist gods and goddesses found their place in the Tantrik 
pantheon. In fact, the two cults remained indistinguishable for a long 
time and ceased to have separate apellations, the Buddha being r^arded 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
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Yet in the Qassical age the spiritual mind of India was unable conti¬ 
nuously to remain fully and fruitKilly active, because in trying to maintain 
its touch with the material basis of life, it became tainted by material 
grossness and this taint adhered to it even after it had obt^ed the neces¬ 
sary experience of the spiritual life. The divine childhood, (in the Vedic 
age,) the heroic youth, the bright and strong early manhood of the 
people and its culture (during the early and late stages of the age of the 
Dharma,) are over, and there is instead a long and opulent maturity and 
as its sequence an equally opulent and richly coloured decline. (But) the 
decline is not to death.... ’^ It was to give the race a fresh start with all 
the experience of the past. 

Materialism, experienced by India in this period, was by itself certainly 
not her aim. It could only be a means of the soul’s sdf-expression in 
material life; and when her people found themselves floundering in it, a 
categoric and emphatic reaffirmation of the polar reality, the Spirit, a 
clarion call to the Eternal and Absolute behind the shadowy flux of tempo¬ 
ral relativities, became an imperative need of the hour. And to meet 
the need came Sri Sankaracharya, that mighty exponent of the ancient 
monistic cult, the Brahmavada of the Upanishads. With aU the depth and 
intensity of his soul he proclaimed it as the greatest truth of the Vedanta. 
But it was not the whole truth. Nevertheless, Sankara helped the groping 
and bewildered mind of India to revert to its ancient experience of Advaita, 
the One Reality without a second. 

Sankara’s philosophy does not suggest any synthesis of the three great 
paths of God-realisation, the synthesis that was evolving in the historic 
development of spirituality in India. Yet it must be acknowledged that 
his actual work did help in the practice of these three paths, however 
separatively. His triumphal march over the length and breadth of the 
country expounding and vindicating his doctrines is undoubtedly an 
inspiration to all spiritual workers. His commentaries on the ancient 
scriptures—sparkling gems of his brilliant intellea—do alwajrs illumine 
the path of knowledge. And his hymns—spontaneous outpourings of the 
devotional fervour of his soul—^never fail to inspire the heart of devotion 
aU over India. They are among the most melting and exalting lyrics 
in the Sanskrit language. One wonders whether the stem apologist of 
Vedanta, the acute dialectician, was, indeed, the author of such 'melli¬ 
fluous canticles’. Some of his more rapturous hymns are invocations to 
the Divine Mother, which along with his hundred verses on Her as the 
supreme source of Divine Bliss and Beauty point to the Tantrik inclinations 
of Sankara’s soul. In these verses he seeks to reconcile the path of Know¬ 
ledge with Sakta theism. Was it that Sankara’s was a Vedwtic mind and 
a Tantrik soul ? And that, to this he owed his will and power which won 
him the brilliant victories in the Vedantic field ? One may trace in it a 

^ Sri Aurobindo : The Foundations of Indian Cuitttre, p. 332. 
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semblance of the synthetic cast of the Indian mind. 

The Classical age, thus equipped with high moral, intellectual and mate¬ 
rial values, might have bera followed by a new age in which all these 
riches could have been harmonised and made to serve a higher unified 
life in the Spirit. But this did not happen, perhaps it could not, owing 
to lack of proper leadership. 

There was however no absence of cultural endeavour whether in this 
period or in the next. In fact, such end&vours have never known any 
full stop. Works of art, literature and architecture produced in this 
period are worthy of India*s creative genius. The magnificent temples, 
both of the North and the South as also the literary works are its glorious 
examples. And there were behind them religious movements inspired 
by Vaishnavism and Tantrikism in the North and by the lives and teachings 
of Sankara, Ramanuja, the Alwar and Saiva saints in the South. Many 
of the Pandya, Pallava and Chola kings were devout followers of Saivism 
and Vaishnavism, and history testifies that the all-round progress of their 
kingdoms was largely due to their religious zeal. The wide popularity in 
the North of the two master-thinkers of the South is no less remarkable. 
The enthusiasm of the Vijayanagara kii^ to revive ancient Indian ideals 
was certainly at the back of their wonderful literary and artistic achieve¬ 
ments. The Vijayanagara style of architecture is one of the finest in all 
India, while their empire is characterised as 'a synthesis of South Indian 
culture*. Another notable fact about the South is that it has to this day 
preserved many traditions and values of ancient Indian culture. 

Medieval Endeavour 

Conditions in the social and political life of the country had already 
begun to worsen. After the disintegration of Harsha’s empire, Indian 
princes obsessed mostly with their extreme individualism, could not 
realise the pressing need of unity and solidarity for maintaining the 
independence and integrity of the country which had already been sub¬ 
jected to incursions by barbarian hordes. Their disunity together with 
disruptive factors in India’s social and religious life, the former cramped 
by rigid rules, the latter choked by the dead-weight of formalisms, paved 
the way for another invasion and gave a rude shock to the country. The 
effea of the shock, however, began to subside before long, and a cultural 
rapprochement between the two communities—Hindu and Muslim— 
tended to become a possibility. 

The view that from selfish motives the brahmanas had hedged in the 
society with rigorous laws is not wholly correct. The reason was, as 
Sri Aurobindo says, rather their love of the traditional structure of things 
and their anxiety to preserve the ancient institutions from barbarian on¬ 
slaughts that had already begun. It must be admitted that by protecting 
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the shell they helped in protecting the substance of ancient ideals. The 
smrtikdras (law-m^ers of ancient India) took to the tortoise way, to use 
their own words, kamathavrata. Even though this is judged reactionary 
from certain points of view, this step has certainly been a factor in main- 
tainii^ Indian society in the midst of untoward conditions then 
prevailing. 

By the way, Harsha’s eclecticism in his devotion to Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jain gods at one and the same time was an evidence of his synthetic 
mind and to this may be attributed his wide p hilanthr opy and his liberal 
State policy ensuring equal treatment of all without distinction. 

The problems raised by foreign invasions had to be met. And this could 
be done only by a new upsurge of India’s soul. Hence the rise of the me¬ 
dieval mystics who restated the ancient truths in more popular terms, 
emphasising the oneness of Truth, of God, who resides within the heart 
and to whom all are equal. They sang the Vedantic imhy of existence 
and the Vaishnavic universality of love. It was another expression, 
though partial, of the synthetic Indian mind, this time by saints who came 
from the lower ranks of the society. They came, perhaps, to expose the 
hollowness of human distinctions which divided, weakened and crippled 
Hindu society, contradicted its own conception of the True, the l^ght, 
the Vast, and stood in the way of its expansion which alone could reunite 
the communities into a single whole. 

Ramananda, who came from the South and belonged to the Ramanuja 
sect of Vaishnavism, is generally believed to have been the fotmder of 
the Bhakti movement in medieval India. In his teachings can be seen an 
attempt to synthesise the two basic values of India’s spiritual heritage 
—^the philosophy of Yoga and Knowledge and the bhakti cult. Here is a 
popular verse : ‘Bhakti arose first in the Diavida land; Ramananda 
brought it to the North; and Kabir spread it to the seven continents and 
nine divisions of the world.’ Ramananda declared: 'There is only one 
God who is the origin of all’. He recognised no distinction of caste and 
creed, and saw humanity as one family and all men as brothers. 

Kabir was the greatest of his first twelve disciples all of whom were of 
low birth. Kabir spoke in simple words, but they were words of great 
power : 'Be truthf^, be natural. Truth alone is natural. Seek this truth 
within your own heart, for there is no truth in the external religious obser¬ 
vances. The difference among all faiths lies only in the difference in 
names; everywhere there is a yearning for the same God. Why do Hindus 
and Muslims quarrel for nothing ?... Be pure. The whole creation is 
within your own self, behold the Lord of creation there. There is no dis¬ 
tinction between outer and inner, for all distinctions have been harmonised 
in Him who is above and beyond all distinctions. In this harmony are 
truth and realisation.’ This is the call of India’s soul to her children to 
rise to the height of her true truth—^the Vedantic truth of freedom and 
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fundamental unity of all existence, whose reaffirmation India needed at 
that hour of crisis. 

The most famous among those who followed Kabir’s teachings was 
Dadu. The dream of his life was to unite all the divergent faiths in onb 
bond of love and comradeship. To give effect to this ideal he founded a 
community called Parabrahma-Sampradaya which reflected his Vedantic 
leanings. Dadu had religious discussions with Akbar for forty da3rs. His 
famous disciple Rajjabji says : Tt is dark all around, the only light is within 
our own hearts’. Like Kabir and the other saints who followed him, Dadu 
had both Hindus and Muslims as his disciples. 

There is no doubt that the lives and teachbgs of these inspired God- 
men of medieval India were a great cohesive force in the growth of common 
cultural fellowship, of which an eminently notable example is the great 
emperor-dreamer Akbar who envisioned not only an all-India empire 
based on peace, freedom and equality but a universal faith based on the 
essential truths of all philosophies and religions which had nourished 
his mental make-up. There are scholars who believe that in both these 
conceptions Akbar was influenced more by ancient Indian ideals than 
by any other. 

Another example is the Mughul prince Dara Shukho, a scholar, mystic 
and thinker, whose greatness docs not seem to have been as yet properly 
assessed. Deeply versed in Sanskrit sacred literature Dara translated 
some of it including the twelve major Upanishads into Persian in the 
preface of which he invokes the god Ganesa in the Hindu traditional way. 
In his book Majma-ul Bahrin or 'Mingling of the Two Oceans’, Dara 
made the first attempt 'to reconcile the teachings of Brahma Vidya and 
the tenets of al-Kuran’. He said, 'Islam and Hinduism are like twin 
brothers, two columns at the entrance to the path leading to the Unique 
One.’ Dara is considered by a writer the embodiment of the synthetic 
thought that occupied the best minds of the India of his time. 

From the thirteenth century onwards there began to rise in Maharashtra 
a number of saints whose connection with the Bhakti movement of the 
North is attributed by some scholars to the fact that Ramananda was 
the preceptor of the father of Jnanadeva who was the first of these Maha¬ 
rashtra saints, followed by Namadeva, Ekanatha, Tukaram and Ramadasa. 
Remarkable for depth and catholicity, their teachings declared that every 
one can realise God in this life. In their philosophy of mysticism are har¬ 
monised devotion and knowledge. Love of God, they say, is the easiest 
road to realisation; though in their own spiritual experiences they realised 
their identity with God in the supreme light beyond the universe: in 
these experiences, *one sees a shower of stars, the light of the crescent 
and the full moon; there is an end to darkness, there is the dazzling light 
of the dawn that fills the earth and knows no setting.’ Tukaram exultingly 
declares that he has seen the face of God shining like billions of suns 
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and beautiful like a bright diamond set in the midst of a number of jewels, 
—an almost Vedic vision. Tukaram says that he has in his hands the keys 
of the rich treasury of spiritual experience and offers than to any seeker. 

Two of these illumined souls, Tukaram and Ramadasa, redded an 
ideal saint as a practical man too. They upheld the ideal of Maharashtra 
Dharma and gave form to their philosophy of action through Sivaji. Him¬ 
self a divinely-inspired soul, this mighty Maratha was indeed greater than 
the wonders he worked. But Sivaji was also a worshipper of Bhawani, 
the goddess of Sakti, by whose strength coupled with the wisdom of his 
preceptors he won unique glories not only for Maharashtra but for the 
whole of India. When on one occasion Sivaji made a gift of his kingdom 
to his preceptor and expressed a desire to spend the remainder of his life 
in meditation as an ascetic, the latter returned the gift to his disciple 
and asked him to hold it thenceforth as a special trust from God. Handing 
over his ochre-coloured scarf to Sivaji, Ramadasa said: 'Let this be 
the symbol that you are the vice-regent of the King of kings.’ Here is a 
moving example of both preceptor and disciple reaffirming India’s time¬ 
less spiritual ideal: To hve for God and only for God is the highest 
aim of life. 

Sivaji’s place in history has yet to be properly assessed. He was indeed 
greater in a way than any of the great conquerors of history from Alexan¬ 
der to Napoleon These latter had, every one of them, at least some ready 
material to build on, but Sivaji had none. He reared a powerful army of 
heroes out of common clay; he created a people, a nation, once observed 
Sri Aurobindo. This was possible because there was in him a power of 
God at work. 

Nanak is another saint and mystic of medieval India who endeavoured 
to purge Hinduism and Islam of all superstitions and wrong practices. 
There is one God in the world, he says, but He is within all as well; this 
world is the True One’s abode, and the body is His temple; the highest 
object of life is to love God selflessly; death is the privilege of the brave, 
if they die fighting God’s battle.' In such truths was bom Sikhism pre¬ 
served and developed by the Gurus the tenth of whom was that great soul. 
Guru Govind Singh, who infused into his followers a new and undying 
spirit and gave them 'the fire-baptism’ of the sword to f^ht the holy cause 
of their country’s freedom. 'His pure and invincible Khalsa was an 
astonishingly original and novel creation’ and Sikhism is a 'profound 
spiritual beginning, its first attempt to combine the deepest elements 
of Islam and Vedanta’.^ 'Let the Hindu Dharma be awake and all mists 
vanish’, said the great Guru. 

The cultural history of Bengal is the mirror of her synthetic mind. 
In its creation an important factor was her early Upanishadic and Tantrik 
initiation sustained and nourished by the natural warmth of her heart 
* Sri Aurobindo : The Foundations of Indian Culturti p. 430. 
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which later burst into a Vaishnavic fervour of the soul’s love for God. It 
is said that the early kshatriya mystics of Bengal had evolved a new form 
of esoteric culture referred to in ^e Chhandogya Upanishad. Besides, the 
Sakti cult had been prevalent in Bengal from very early times. To this may 
be traced the Tantrik disciplmes developed and systematised in Bengil 
over her long past. 

Mahayana Buddhism—^at least the form it took in Bengal—was a natural 
blending of the Vedantic and Tantrik Yogas with the cult of devotion. 
It was the principal religion of Bengal for centuries, and it flourished 
there under the patronage of the Pala kings who were all of them Maha- 
yanists and the first of whom became a king by the consent and will of 
the people. It may be noted that some of the greatest of the Pala kings 
performed Vedic sacrifices and offered liberal gifts to the brahmanas 
who conducted these sacrifices. They extended their benefactions to Jains 
also. The Palas, more than any other dynasty, ruled over most of nor^em 
India for about four hundred years at a stretch from the ninth century 
A.C.. Their democratic beginning and, under their patronage, the mar¬ 
vellous expressions of the country’s creative soul have greatly helped for¬ 
ward the cultural evolution of India. It is tlifficult to deny that this was 
largely due to the new spiritual impulse the soul of Bengal had received 
from the liberal teachings of Mahayana Buddhism. 

The Senas who followed the Palas tried to revive the old Brahmanical 
traditions. They formulated new caste alignments and enforced those 
invidious laws that hampered social progress, and therefore, the progress 
of the race. While these rigid institutions helped, as they had done before, 
in safeguarding the ancient ideals, they could not equally safeguard the 
political integrity of the country which soon lost its freedom to the 
Muslims. 

But Bengal did not take long to adjust herself to this new situation. 
The Tantrik and Buddhist cults had made notable contributions to a 
development which was quickened by the advent of Sri Chaitanya who 
in his ecstatic sense of oneness of all and everything made no distinction 
of race and religion, and freely drew the Muslims within the loving arms 
of Vaishnavism. And his influence was not confined to Bengal alone. 
His triumphal march—^properly speaking, his trek—^from Bengal to 
Gujarat in the North, and in the South as far as Rameshwaram has been 
an inspiring chapter in the spiritual history of India. It may be noted 
that the life and teachings of this God-intoxicated mystic left a deep, 
wide and exalting influence on the social, cultural, spiritual and even 
political life of Bengal. In a very practical sense, it was pre-aninently 
a revolutionary influence. Indeed Sri Chaitanya lutd ever been an abiding 
force in the formation of the Bengali nature as it is today—soft and ardent, 
emotional and impulsive. 

Out of the Neo-Vaishnavism of Sri Chaitanya a number of separate 
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cults evolved in Bengal, along with a second group which arose from the 
esoteric schools of Tantrikism and Buddhism. All these formed the 
basis of a spiritual synthesis developed in Bengal, to which Sahajiya, a 
most influential cult, made an important contribution. Its followers, 
both men and women, were required to go through a course of extremely 
strict mystic discipline which is held by some to be almost without a 
parallel in the spiritual history of mankind. All these sects had in their 
folds Hindus, Muslims and later, even Christians. The existence of reli¬ 
gious denominations has never proved a bar to the growth of spiritual 
fellowship in Bengal which, almost from the be ginning of her history, has 
been inspired more by the natural impulse of her soul than by any other 
need, least of all by any institutional religion. 

Eighteenth-century Bengal gave evidence of a definite deterioration in 
the practices of these cults. In fact, it had started earlier. There were 
corruptions in every walk of life, social, cultural and political. Bengal 
seemed to be slowly sinking into a morass of decay and degeneration. Not 
only in Bengal, this tendency prevailed more or less in the whole of India, 
and its evils crept into the entire life of the Indian people, the forms and 
institutions of which were either dead or dying. 

Yet in those days of gloom Ramptasad sang ‘the Glory of the Mother* 
out of the fullness of his impassioned soul. And his songs, by their sheer 
sweemess and intensity, thrilled and enthralled the heart and mind of all 
Bengal. Even today they enjoy a wide and unchallenged popularity. 
Ramram Basu, a Hindu, composed the earliest Bengali hymns for the 
Christian Church without in the least losing faith in his own religion. 
And there were evidences that Bengal had then her illumined souls and 
earnest seekers pursuing their spiritual life in the silence of seclusion, 
wandering hauls and Vaishnava singers enlivening the mass mind by the 
sweetness and fervour of their devotional songs, kathakas or declaimers 
giving popular expositions of the epics and the Puranas, besides the 
daily performance of various folk forms of worship. In one form or other 
these have always existed in other parts of India too. In the North there 
were the mystics, spiritual descendants of the medieval Masters. The 
broad-based soul of India, true to its inborn Godward tendency, has thus 
maintain ed its cultural ethos and thereby ‘the mudti-mooded and all- 
embracing spirituality of the race* which was bom in the Vedic Dawns 
and has since been growing for a larger fulfilment in the future. 

It is for this glorious consummation of her age-long endeavour that 
‘India still lives and keeps the continuity of her inner mind and soul 
and spirit with the India of the ages. Invasion and foreign rule, the 
Greek, the Parthian and the Hun, the robust vigour of Islam, the levellmg 
steam-roller heaviness of the British occupation and the British system, 
the enormous pressure of the Occident have not been able to drive or 
crush the ancient soul out of the body her Vedic Rishis made for her. 
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At every step, under every calamity and attack and domination, she has 
been able to resist and survive either with an active or a passive resistance. 
And this she was able to do in her great days by her spiritual solidarity 
and power of assimilation and reaction, expelling all t^t would not be 
absorbed, absorbing all that could not be expelled, and even after the 
beginning of the decline she was still able to survive by the same force, 
abated but not slaj^ble, retreating and maintaining for a time her ancient 
political system in the South, throwing up under the pressure of Islam, 
Rajput and Sikh and Mahratta to defend her ancient self and its idea, 
persisting passively where she could not resist actively, condemning to 
decay each empire that could not answer her riddle or make terms with 
her, awaiting always the day of her revival. And even now it is a similar 
phenomenon that we see in process before our eyes. And what shall we 
say then of the surpassing vitality of the civilisation that could accomplish 
this miracle and of the wisdom of those who built its foundation not on 
things external but on the spirit and the inner mind and made a spiritual 
and cultural oneness the root and stock of her existence and not solely its 
fragile flower, the eternal basis and not the perishable superstructure ?’^ 

True, there came over India a long spell of decline and ^rkness during 
the medieval times. But this decline, as Sri Aurobindo sees it, may be 
regarded as a 'needed waning and dying of old forms to make way not 
only for a new, but, if we will that it should be so, a greater and more per¬ 
fect crration.... Our failure is a preparation for success. Our nights carry 
in them the secret of a greater dawn.* And when darkness is thickest 
dawn is ready. 

Therefore must India rise. She has still '...something to do for herself 
and the human peoples. And that which must seek now to awake is not 
an Anglicised oriental people, docile pupil of the West and doomed to 
repeat the cycle of the Occident’s success and failure, but still the ancient 
immemorable Shakti recovering her deepest self, lifting her head higher 
towards the supreme source of hght and strength and turning to discover 
the complete meaning and a vaster form of her Dharma.*^ 


’ Sri Aurobindo : The Foundations of Indian Ctdtwre^ pp, 415-16. 
* Ibid.t p. 430. 



CHAPTER II 

DARKNESS DEEPENS 


The curve of India’s destiny has not been throughout an upward one. 
The pages of her history are not, all of them, bright with her golden 
achievements. In her early days, as shown before, she was indeed great 
both in the ways of the spirit and in the affairs of hfc. In fact, her spi¬ 
rituality growing over her long past sought to embrace the whole of life 
and govern all its movements. Yet there have been periods when the 
curve showed a downward trend, when India could not maintain the 
full strength of her soul and was therefore unable to withstand foreign 
aggressions. Perhaps she was then much too absorbed in inward con¬ 
templations neglecting the secular concerns of life. Or perhaps, her 
princes whose duty it was to defend the country did not have before them 
a clear vision of ^e oneness of India as a whole and so there arose no 
question in their mind of preserving her integrity. 

It is none the less true that much of her past greatness was due to the 
smaller political units whose natural growth imparted vigour to thedr 
life, whose cultural pursuits on independent lines enriched tlie culture 
of the whole country. But it is also true that these smaller collectivities 
were as much a fatal cause of India’s weakness as they were a source of her 
progress. Her fabulous wealth and the lack of a strong unified defence 
of her frontiers tempted the incursions of barbarian hordes, the result 
of which was unrestrained loot and plunder. This may be another way of 
Nature by which she gives the invaded people a well-merited experience 
and a needed lesson, or whips up to activity a people lisdess, somnolent or 
exclusively engrossed in inner pursuits. Undoubtedly, it is one of Nature’s 
ways of correcting disequilibrium. The facts are however there that 
these onslaughts broke upon India and wrote many a black page in her 
history. 

When in the eighteenth century the imbecile Mughuls—^the very 
opposite of their great forbears—^and their corrupt nobility, made more 
so by their jealousies and rivalries, were heading for their inevitable fall, 
the country was a sorry victim of all sorts of degrading vices that always 
beset a rotten adminis tration. Add to these the economic exhaustion 
brou ght about by Aurangzeb’s tragic reign which vms another name for 
intolerance, short- sight edness and unending series of ruinous wars. Peace 
was impossible to have or maintain , so was political order. 'Agriculture 
and industries were so badly affected that for some time trade came almost 
to a standstill.’ 'Thus ensued,’ observed Jadunath Sarkar, 'a great eco- 
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nomic impoverishment of India—not only a decrease of the ''national 
stock*’ but also a rapid lowering of mechanical skill and standard of 
civilisation, a disappearance of art and culture over wide tracts of the 
country.* The weak-kneed central authority encouraged court revolu¬ 
tions and conspiracies leading to the virtual collapse of government, 
while ravages of pirates and plunderers and various other evils were 
rampant everywhere. 'The Indian nobl^*, said the French adventurer 
Jean Law, 'are a set of disorderly inconstant blockheads who exist solely 
for ruining a world of people.* The entire body-politic, vitiated by 
abuses, could hardly function to any effective purpose. And whatever 
of it did exist was steadily crumbling. It was indeed one of the darkest 
periods of India’s history. Some writers hold that the eighteenth caitury 
was the darknest century for India by the end of which and the beginning 
of the next, says Poet Tagore, 'in social usage, in politics, in the realm of 
religion and art, we had entered the zone of uncreative habit, of decadent 
tradition, and ceased to exercise our humanity.* 

But a condition such as this could not come about aU of a sudden. 
It must have been, as it really was, the culmination of a long process of 
gradual decline of India’s life energy. It was at this stage that European 
traders made their appearance and slowly established themselves in the 
country. They soon discovered that the princes were bitterly against 
one another. They also found that these 'foolish rulers* would often 
break into hostilities, in which when one would take the help of the French, 
the other would invariably have the English on his side. These two peoples 
of Europe were then enemies at home and would naturally play the same 
game here in India. Thus was it easy for these foreigners to gain poli¬ 
tical foothold in a land so helplessly tom by disunity and mutual hatred. 
And when one of them was favoured by fortune, he became the ruler of 
the country and this not by any regular warfare but by exploiting the 
disunity of the princes and the disloyalty of the nobles. 

Indeed the decisive factor of the so-caUed battle of Plassey was not the 
superiority of the English army but the great betrayal on the Indian side. 
Mirzafar, who betrayed his master, the Nawab of Bengal, to the British, 
was but the tragic culmination of the rot that had set in in every sphere of 
national life. 

Be it noted that the coming of the Europeans to India in modem times 
began with the opening of the sea-route to India in 1498 when Vasco da 
Gama arrived on her shores—an event which, as later history has shown, 
had 'far-reaching repercussions on the civilised world*. The first to lancl 
were the Portuguese, then, one after another, the Dutch, the English and 
the French. But was it only their 'gold-hunger, commodity-hunger or 
earth-hunger* that brought these Europeans to Inciia ? Whatever was their 
conscious aim, says Nolini Kanta Gupta, the urge to come in touch with 
India had behind it the inner quest of Europe’s soul for the light of the 
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Spirit of which India’s soul has been the hoary guardian. This contact 
and this occult quest led to the revival in modem times of the intercourse 
t^t had existed between India and Europe for centuries before and after 
the Christian era, and ±rough which Indian ideas, says Sri Aurobindo, 
influenced early European thought. Modem India’s cultural impact 
on the West has already begun to prove equally, if not more, fruitful. 

That the foreign element in India’s political life could grow and develop 
and ultimately precipitate her fall was possible because of the hopeless 
condition that prevailed in the land at the time of the later Mughuls. 
In any case, the entry of the EngUsh into India was a significant event in 
Indian history and its tme import was for later events to show. That a 
great people should lie low under foreign heels was no doubt a misfortune. 
But what else could be its lot under the then circumstances ? It was not 
only the disunity of the princes but a general decadence of the morale of 
the people that had been eating into the vitals of the body-politic and 
exposing them to an easy aggression from outside. The need of the hour 
was not only unity but a fresh spurt of energy by which the country could 
wake up and be able to hold its own. The Enghsh came at a cmcial stage 
of India’s evolution to fulfil a Will of the Sakti that guides her destiny. 
What that Will was is her recent history. ' 



CHAPTER III 


A CENTURY OF WORLD-WIDE UPSURGE 


While the critical eighteenth century was the indirea cause of the 
decisive event that changed India’s political destiny, the century that follo¬ 
wed witnessed the beginning of tremendous movements whose consum¬ 
mation in the twentieth has been one of the greatest events in all history. 
The nineteenth centmry in India as in Europe was the veritable seed-time 
of mighty ideas that took shape in the noct. It was indeed for the whole 
world, as F.S. Marvin would say, 'a century of hope’ for which evolu¬ 
tionary Nature had been at work in the previous century through wars 
and revolutions. Her aim in the nineteenth century appeared to be to 
prepare the mind of the race for its regeneration into a new consciousness 
that would lead to and sustain a fresh adventure of the world’s soul towards 
a greater and grander fulfilment in the future. To this adventure man¬ 
kind is being impelled largely by the very problems it itself created in the 
nineteenth century. And tUs is one of Nature’s ways to realise her aim 
in human evolution. 

The nineteenth century saw the birth, growth and expansion of re¬ 
markable political and cultural movements in Europe and other parts of 
the world. They helped forward the cause of human progress as nothing 
else had done before. Large ideas, vast hopes, wonderful visions stirred 
the heart and soul of man and he began to feel that a new world was 
about to be bom. Not that these movements solved their self-evoked 
problems but the ideas and ideals that inspired them certainly brought 
about a wholesome reorientation of the mental outlook of the century. 

One of the causes of the all-round change in the life of man was the 
Industrial Revolution. It brought in wealth and wealth gave leisure, and 
leisure, where properly utilised, prompted cultural creation. Industria¬ 
lisation gave a tremendous push to commerce and commerce sought 
expansion through colonisation, and colonisation backed by Christian 
missions helped in spreading European ideas. Thus came into being 
colonies and spheres of influence with various concomitant problems 
some of which are still defying solution. 

Science which has done so much for industrial progress is another of 
man’s outstanding achievements but it has at the same time released 
forces far too powerful for his control. While rendering more complex 
the individual and collective life of man, it has been at once his weal and 
his worry. And when he declared that Science was 'the only m eans of 
certain knowledge, and that anything unknowable to Science must remain 
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unknowable for ever)’ he stood self-blinded, his mind self-condemned, 
condemned to its own limitations, shutting out from itself the higher 
values of the infinite which are ever open to it above its own domain. 
Another self-created problem. 

Yet Science and scientific thought have helped considerably in deve¬ 
loping two powers of man—treason and individualism. These have li- 
bmted him from much of the medieval obscurantism that sat heavy on 
his mind and soul. But by themselves they cannot lead him to the highest 
good, though, while serving as the necessary basis of his quest, they may 
point to it as some mysterious ultimate. Meanwhile, man’s exclusive reliance 
on and adherence to them creates yet another self-defeating problem. 

The eighteenth century was ringing with the cry for freedom and its 
first outburst was the movement in the New World that culminated in 
the birth of a new nation whose rapid growth in the next century enabled 
it to play an important role m the international life of humanity. The 
Revolution in France was a struggle for the attainment of great id^s none 
of which have been fully realised as yet in the life of any nation or, for the 
matter of that, even in social life anywhere, although they were the flaming 
ideals of the inspired thinkers who conceived and proclaimed them as the 
ideals of the whole human race. 

Nevertheless, what the French Revolution accomplished was by itself 
an achievement necessary at that stage of the collective evolution of man¬ 
kind. The overthrow of established government in America and France, 
and the final consolidation of the democratic structure of the British 
Parliament proved to be the most powerful factors in the growth of national 
consciousness in the Continent. The' result: liberation of Italy, uni¬ 
fication of Germany, and the beginning of a world-wide movement which 
eventually brought freedom to almost all subject peoples of the world 
by the mid-twentieth century. Among the revolutionary ideals of the 
eighteenth-and-nineteenth-century Europe that inspired this movement 
were visions of a glorious future of manldnd in the development of which 
each progressive nation had its own contribution to make for which free¬ 
dom was the first necessity. The great Italian seer and revolutionary 
Giuseppe Mazzini’s vision of his country’s freedom, of Europe’s and the 
world’s future, was a magnificent one; while it aimed at giving Europe 
a new message and a new civilisation, it evoked a ready response in the 
hearts of all peoples struggling for freedom. 

To Sri Aurobindo Mazzini was "a prophet and creator who was busy 
with the great and eternal ideas which move masses of men in all countries 

and various ages_He was a mighty soul, a citizen of Eternity, who 

summed up the soul of humanity and belongs to all humanity’. Mazzini 
believed in *the progressive divinisation of man* and in the fulfilment 
of nationalism in internationalism. Signs are there today of the beginnings 
of a new Republican Italy, a United States of Europe, and One Humanity, 
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as foreseen by Mazzini. Hiese would, said he, take their final forms when 
they discovered and became conscious of their spiritual foundations. 
His words and ideas of unity and freedom were among the inspiring 
factors in the early upsurge of Indian nationalism. 

But as the nations developed in their consciousness as distinct collective 
entities they developed also extreme forms of national egos of which, in 
recent history, manl^d has seen two brutal exhibitions—a third problem, 
perhaps the most baffling of all. A notable political step taken towards a 
solution was the introduction of a system of international control of affairs 
or congressional government which, after a series of revolutions and wars, 
was tried in Europe during the greater part of the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. However incohate, it showed a healthy and hopeful trend 
of things towards the future unification of the race. 

In the world of thought the rise of Romantic Id^ism in Germany 
was an important event. It was another cosmic force which like freedom 
worked in the mind of other countries—France, England, America— 
pointing to a brighter future for the human race. Sri Aurobindo says and 
Gerald Heard reiterates that Vedandc and literary ideas from India were 
an important factor in the rise and growth of this movement in Germany. 
And their influence in the three other countries is well-known. Kant • 
showed in his concept of 'Universal History* how the freedom of the 
individual to develop to his highest possibilities could be reconciled with 
the developing society. HegeFs thesis in his 'Philosophy of History* was 
that man was a progressive and perfectible being. And Nietzsche was 
was dreaming of 'a new race of Supermen*. Beethoven*s symphonies 
expressed the inner Struggle of the human soul and its victory in that Joy 
which is 'the ultimate refuge of mankind*. Goethe in his Faust —^the 
prologue of which was modelled on Kalidas*s Sakuntala —symbolised 
'the perpetual unrest of man*, 'his ceaseless yearning for the fulness of 
life*. 

It is well known how the ideas of the French thinkers were among the 
motivating forces of the French Revolution. A few years later, Condorcet 
declared that man is capable of 'infinite improvement*. Human iUs can 
be mitigated by progress, said Comte in France; by the spread of know- 
lec^e, said Buckle in Ei:^land. Darwin*s theory of evolution and those 
of others on the same subject showed, however vaguely, the continuity 
of man*s growth. Spencer identified progress with evolution. He held 
that 'the ultimate development of the ideal man is logically certain.* 
Matthew Arnold defined culture as 'pursuit of perfection*. The English 
Romantic poets discovered something of heaven in things of the earth. 
Some of them, called by Sri Aurobindo 'the poets of the Dawn* saw vision 
of a new world of freedom and harmony, and sang of its glory. The spiri¬ 
tual impulse is even more marked in ^e poetry of Whitman, Carpenter, 
Yeats, A.E. and Tagore, 'the forerunners*, according to Sri Aurobindo, 
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of the coming new age of the Spirit. In America the Transcendentalist 
of Concord echoed the Vedantic idea that 'within man is the Soul of the 

Whole_Man is a stream flowing into the ocean of infinity*. 

■ In the nineteenth century, liberalism,bom in England in the seventeenth 
century, developed into a definite political creed recognising the impmtance 
of the individud in the body-politic, of man’s personal liberty, his freedom 
of speech, association and religious opinion, his freedom from undue 
interference by the State in his' private affairs. In its application to prac¬ 
tical politics, liberalism took on yet wider connotations through its ex¬ 
position by John Stuart Mill whose writings containing, as they did, the 
germs of socialistic ideas influenced political thought and action of several 
countries not only of Europe but also of Asia, particularly India where 
liberal ideas found easy acceptance and quickened the national upsurge. 

The nineteenth century is also marked by the growth of socialistic 
ideas. The 'birth cry of modem socialism’ broke out from its two famous 
exponents whose influence on the human mind is wide but not deep in that 
the more important of their prophecies with which they popularised 
their doctrines have been belied by later developments. Socialism has, 
however, awakened the masses to a consciousness of their rights as human 
beings and as equal citizens of the State. And Nature is perhaps using 
the movement as an indirect medium of their preparation for a larger 
awakening in the coming age of the Spirit. 

Another remarkable idea that governed a number of progressive minds 
is the so-called anarchistic thought—^that much-misunderstood but inevi¬ 
table phase in the development of the human spirit. Its inner meaning lies 
in the evolutionary nisus or impulse of man’s soul to break through all 
artificial, mind-made bounds to a wider consciousness which is for man 
to develop as the condition for a higher life. It started in England, was 
echoed in France, but found its larger expression in Russia, perhaps be¬ 
cause of the mystic element in her mental make-up, as pointed out by 
Nikolai Davilisl^'. It was a great ideal which Nature held up before 
Europe to see how she would respond. The ideal is still there awaiting 
its hour of realisation when it woifld be a dynamic force contributing to 
the growth of the spiritual revolution through which man will rise to a 
higher consciousness. But the revolution itself may largely be a subjective 
one with subjective results. The collectivist anarchists or, as they are 
called, 'social idealists’ have nihilism for their extreme school of anarchism. 

The ideologies of nihilism, anarchism or revolution aiming at remaking 
society into a perfect form imbued the minds of most of the world-famous 
Russian writers of the nineteenth century who vindicated the sovereignty 
of individual freedom, and portrayed the struggle of man’s soul against 
the ills that afllict h^. The world-wide influence of their works was 
certainly a new force in the nineteenth century upsurge. 

While the poetry and thought of the nineteenth century were in the 
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xnain romantic and idealistic, its art and literature showed a marked 
tendency towards realism. The impressionist was a r^st, although some* 
what etherialised, determined to paint only the visible. He was vitally 
interested in the scientific interpretation of nature. Realism, as a distinct 
literary movement, began in France. It had its exponents in England, 
Germany and Russia, who laid bare the hidden springs of human action 
in all their stark reality. Some of them suggested that human nature 
might change through ^e creation of a better order of society. 

The principal ideas that motived the movements developing in Europe 
did not take long to spread to countries beyond, particularly to those 
with which Europran nations had already come into contact through their 
political and commercial expansion. European civilisation began thus 
to extend its influence all over the world, rapid means of communication 
accelerating the process. But with these ideas also arose and grew insistent 
their inevitable problems. If Western culture today is a dominant element 
of world culture, its problems too are equally pressing world problems. 
This is the main justification for the reference made here to the extraordi¬ 
nary cultural phenomenon of the nineteenth-century Europe with which 
resurgent India is intimately bound up. In fact, the cultural upsurge of 
nineteenth-century India forms part of the world upsurge in the same 
century. 'India's awakening*, said Poet Tagore, 'is part of the world 
awakening.* 

Both in the world of culture and commerce Europe and Asia knew 
each other from very early times. China's silk-route carried not only her 
sUk but her ideas to Western Asia and the Mediterranean countries. 
India’s historical connections with Greece and Rome from pre-Christian 
times continued for centuries. The contact between Europe and Asia in 
modem times was more or less a revival of old relationships though in the 
beginning it was of a different nature and not so happy so far as Asia 
was concerned. Yet it is an event that seemed to have been decreed by 
Nature for the future progress of the human race. Asia and Europe must 
unite so that humanity might advance towards a new cycle of life in the 
One World governed by a new synthesis of Asia's spiritu^ty and Europe’s 
materialism. 

Whereas the impact of Europe on India took its definitive turn about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it started in Japan about the midble 
of the next. But Japan being a free country, European culture could 
not very much penetrate her life. A Japanese writer once said, 'We 
borrowed their machine, not their Shakespeare.’ Nevertheless the influence 
was there and was growing, though it never attained the form of a cultural 
conquest. Japan, as indeed any Asian country, never lost her soul and 
her characteristic inclinatioas distinguish her life and culture even today. 
Yet Japan is the first Asian nation to acquire technological modernity and 
become a modem nation. 
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Soon after America’s entry into their country for purposes of trade 
the Japanese realised that they might profit by their contact with America 
And when their leaders overthrew the military rule of the Shogunate 
and restored the emperor, and then used the imperial authority to over¬ 
throw feudalism and introduce Occidental industry, the New Japan 
was bom, whose rapid rise in the present century is a phenomenon of 
great significance. With much of what was really beneficial to her, Japan 
imbibed some of Europe‘s evils too, the worst of which was imperialism 
and something of her ‘machinism*. But conditions have changed and 
seem to be changing fast towards a betterment of her relations with others. 
As one of the great peoples of Asia, Japan has her contributions to make in 
the creation of a New Asia, and along with it, the New World of Tomorrow. 

In the beginning China looked upon the Western impact as *the White 
Peril’. Through her contact with the nations of Europe who entered 
China for commercial and missionary purposes, Western ideas began to 
enter the Chinese mind, £uid the movement that started in the nineteenth 
century resulted in the establishment of the Chinese Republic early in 
the present century under the leadership of one who was a Christian. 
Whatever China may be today, she has a great destiny to fulfil for which 
she has lived on through the ages. Her ancient idea of the whole human 
race as one family in he Cosmic Mother of Taoism has an important 
bearing on the future unity of mankind. 

In India the nineteenth-century upsurge started first in Bengal 'chosen 
by the Shakti of India as her first workshop’^ where she threw up new forces 
and new personalities that became makers of a new epoch, bringers of a 
new dawn in every sphere of national life. Plastic in her mind, open in 
her heart, intuitive in her soul, 'Bengal has eminently the gifts which are 
most needed for the new race that has to arrive_She has a mighty will¬ 

power which comes from the long worship of the Shakti and practice of 
the Tantra that has been part of our culture for many centuries.’* Naturally 
therefore Bengal soon grew up into a centre of wider awakening in the 
whole country. The progressive movements that had their birth in Bengal 
began to expand to all India and prepare her for the great work she is 
destined to do for the spiritual regeneration of the human race. 

Historically speaking, the nineteenth>century upsurge in Bengal could 
be traced bade to the eighteenth, in 1757. Here the overwhelming supe¬ 
riority of organised resistance was undermined by the great betrayal. 
Then followed the Sannyasi rebellion of a dedicated band of freedom- 
fighters. Next the Midnapur uprising-—that unique popular revolt— 
and the outbreak of 1857; the first bullet at the foreigner went off from 
Barrackpur in Bengal. Isolated instances, no doubt. But they showed 
the will to freedom that had never deserted the race. 

* Sri Anrobindo : The Renaissance in India, p. 6 o. 

* Sri Aurobiado : The Brain of India, pp. 3 - 5 . 
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Bengal was the first in India to receive Western culture. In the begin¬ 
ning its reactions seemed to disrupt her own order of life and culture. 
But she did not take long to work these out and become herself again. 
What she achieved then is her splendid history of recent times. 'It 'is 
Bengal*, says Sri Aurobindo, 'which first recovered its soul, respiritualised 
itself, forced the whole world to hear of its great spiritual personalities, 
gave it the first modem Indian poet and Indian scientist of world-wide 
fame and achievement, restored the moribund art of India to life and 
power, first made her coimt again in the culture of the world, first, as a 
reward in the outer life, arrived at a vital political consciousness and a 
living political movement not imitative and derivative in its spirit and 
central ideal.*^ 

All these and many more Bengal was able to achieve because she had 
in the nineteenth century a galaxy of luminaries who lit up her sky from 
horizon to horizon. About a himdred in number, they were men of out¬ 
standing genius in art and literature, religion and mysticism, science and 
philosophy, law and politics, who along with their compeers in other 
parts of the country enriched the world of culture in various ways and 
made wonderful contributions to the growth of resurgent India. It was 
indeed a springtide of cultural activity that has left a rich legacy of their 
inspired labours. The leading figures in these movements were not only 
pioneers but makers of a New India with her part to play in the making 
of a New World. 

The upsurge of India*s creative soul in Bengal was the first phase of her 
resurgence in modem times. That it was also the starting-point of a larger 
resu^ence of Asia*s soul is evidenced by the awakenings in other 
Asian regions linked to India by age-old cultural ties, ties that were ce¬ 
mented mainly by the diffusion of her art and religion. From their 
keen observation and study Taraknath Das and C. F. Andrews, both 
distinguished publicists of international fame, held in their articles in 
The Modem Remew of the twenties, that with the renaissance of Bengal 
began not only the renaissance of India but of the whole of Asia. Now, four 
decades after, there is a clearer proof of their view. How this movement is 
going to culminate in a rebirth of the world*s soul will be seen later. India, 
says Sri Aurobindo, is the hoary guardian of the Asian idea of the spiri¬ 
tualisation of life which is the next step of evolutionary Nature to help 
man grow into his destined divine perfection. 

As early as 1908 Sri Aurobindo pointed out through the columns of 
the Bande Mataram that India*s resurgence was a most dynamic factor 
in the resurgence of Asia. And this he reaffirmed in his Independence 
Day Declaration of 15 August 1947. That this his prevision started mate¬ 
rialising itself almost from the beginning of the presmt century, more 
intensively from 1947, is currmt history. Guy Wint, an observant British 

' Sri Aurobindo : ne Ideal of Human Unity, p. 260 ( American Edn.) 
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publicist, in making a dispassionate review of the recent events in his 
book Spotlight on Asia, has fixed on 1947 ^ very important landmark 

in the history of modem Asia and Africa. But there can be no denying 
the fact that in this mighty movement of the soul of these continents the 
impaa of the West has played a significant role. 

The world-wide upsurge in the nineteenth century threw into promi¬ 
nence the scientific and materialistic character of Western civilisation, 
of which reason was the very soul and centre. And it is by the cultivation 
of reason that the mind of modem man has been very near f ulfilling its 
utmost possibilities through which and transcending which man would 
grow in readiness for a higher power than reason, the next destined step 
of human evolution. This higher power is attainable not by the 'positivist* 
mind but by higher states of consciousness where intuition is the governing 
principle. The mind of the nineteenth-century Europe, as seen before, 
showed faint touches of its intuitive faculty in her new poetry and new 
thought, and even in her scientific advances. All these presage a glorious 
future for man. This is the beginning of how Europe will discover her 
spiritual soul to the birth of which the East had made remarkable contri¬ 
butions in ancient times and to whidi modem India has given a fresh 
spiritual impetus. 

Anyway, the West’s growing achievements in the world of life and 
matter provide the needed basis on which, through her developing intuitive 
bent and through other forces, her life as well as humanity’s will reshape 
itself in the infinite dimensions of the Spirit. Besides, the ideas, visions 
and discoveries—^the cultural advances of the nineteenth century—^werc 
indications enough of a broad and world-wide beginning of an age of 
Subjectivism. As these subjective tendencies develop—and there are 
promising signs in the twentieth century thought-world—^they will give 
rise to an Age of the Spirit. In this process India plays and will continue 
n> play a leading role. 

But before she sets about it the East must have a knowledge of the 
essential tmths of Western civilisation, a direct experience of its ways 
of life. Hence the impact on her of the West,—^the impact which gave 
to the somnolent peoples of Asia a mde awakening, an a^^ening to their 
own ancient heritage in whose immortal ideals they found the source 
of their strength, the strength that had sustained them through the loi^ 
Tnillenninms of their history. The experience of the shock of events and 
the return to the moorings of their soul started them on a new life inspired 
with a new sense of hope and confidence. But to their ancient ideals the 
Asian peoples, especially the Indians, began to turn with their reasoning 
mind siiffirienfly quidtened by their contact with the West. 

All these point to a new movement that has to grow and ultimately lead 
towards the creation of the spiritual civilisation of the future. Notwith¬ 
standing the fact that modem Western culture is the mother of many prog- 
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ressive ideas which are more or less intimations of a greater future for 
humanity, it has raised also serious problems that are now confronting 
both East and West and causing world-wide tension. 

These problems are fundamentally problems of harmony, of peace, 
freedom and unity, culminating in harmony. Intrinsically, tids harmony 
is the Harmony of the Whole that exists in the Home of the Infinite Truth 
where One is All and All is One and whidi is far beyond the world of 
mind. Man has therefore to rise to a consciousness above the mental 
and discover there the truth of this harmony. The soul of Asia enshrines 
this vision. And India possessing this secret in her soul 'preserves the 
Knowledge that preserves the world’, says Sri Aurobindo. Her reawaken¬ 
ing in recent times is part of the world movement which is India’s portion 
to foster first by herself revisioning the Ancient Truth and then declaring 
it to others and herself living it so that the most glorious synthesis of the 
greatest achievements of the Mystic East and of the Pragmatic West may 
find its highest fulfilment in the coming Age of the Spirit which will see 
the birth of a New World of Truth and Light. This is the underlying 
reason of the resurgence of India that started in the nineteenth century 
and that has since been, under the veil, gaining in strength from moment 
to moment despite obstacles thrown in the way. 

An active exemplar of the synthetic mind of India, Bengal was chosen 
as the congenial field for the growth of the larger synthesis the seeds of 
which had been sown in her mind and heart by her ancient mystics. 

There were several other external causes due to which Bengal became 
the centre of the new awakening. The English merchants came and 
established their trading stations first in Surat, Bombay and Madras, 
and last of all in Bengal mainly because of the strategic and commercial 
importance of her geographical position. Through these merchants 
and the Christian missionaries who had preceded them, came Western 
ideas and ways of life whose impact was a historic event of far-reaching 
consequences. Why Bengal reacted almost immediately to this impact 
was due inwardly to the psychological factors already enumerated, and out¬ 
wardly to her being comparatively free from the conflicts among the princes 
that were then often breaking out in other parts of the country. Besides, 
the Sakti of India willed that Bengal must rise out of her helpless condition 
of dire distress to do her destined bit for India. The darkness that descended 
on India in the eighteenth century was nowhere so dark as in Bengal. 
Apart from the decadence of her cultural life, she fell a sorry victim to 
wanton exploitation by foreign intruders. It was sheer loot. 'A gold-lust 
unequalled since the hysteria that took hold of the Spaniards of Cortes’ 
and Pizarros* age filled the English mind. Bengal in particular was not 
to know peace again until she had been bled wbite’^: this is the opinion 
of the English historians of India, Edward Thompson and G. T. Garrett. 

* Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, p, 83. 
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That this was at the back of the Industrial Revolution in Britain is believed 
by the American historian, Brooke Adams, who says : 'Very soon after 
Plassey, the Bengal plunder began to arrive in London, and the effea 
appears to have been instantaneous, for all authorities agree that the 
'industrial revolution’ began with the year 1770... Plassey was fought 
in 1757’'. 1770 is also the year in which Bengal was ravaged by a most 
terrible famine that swept away a third of the population of Bengal and 
Bihar. The famine was the worst possible calamity to visit Bengal fol¬ 
lowing the loot valued by authorities at no less than three hundred crores 
of rupees in terms of the Indian currency of 1900. While the plunder 
among other things caused a shocking depletion of the country’s wealth 
and an acute silver shortage in Bengal until the dose of the eighteenth 
century, the famine, says Karl Marx, was 'manufactured’ by the servants 
of the East India Company who bought up the rice stock of the country 
and refused to sell it except at fabulous prices. Appalling poverty stalked 
the land as an embodied curse. And its dire consequences were writ 
large on the fair face of this once prosperous country. 

But matters did not end here. The policy of the East India Company 
to prohibit export of Indian goods to outside countries and to protect 
British industries against Indian products, crippled India’s foreign and 
inland trade. The crippling was at its worst by the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 'The British have utterly destroyed the manufactures 
of India by their manufactures’ was the ad^ssion in 1841 of Labouchere, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in England. Be it noted that in the seven¬ 
teenth century 'India was the hub of the world in commerce’. 

Poverty and economic ruination apart, the administration was anything 
but efficient and happy. The English East India Company whom Plassey, 
Bedara, Wandiwash, Buxar and Diwani had made virtual masters of 
considerable parts of India, had not yet been able to organise a government 
worth the name. ’Warren Hastings, an employee of the Company who 
became Govemer-General in 1774, had observed in 1772 that this 
government was 'a confused heap of undigested materials as wild chaos 
itself’. Burke characterised it as 'one of the most corrupt and obstructive 
tyrannies that probably ever existed in the world*. 

The social and religious life of the people was equally corrupt and 
obstructive. With its iniquitous caste rules, society was dominated 
by the upper classes who enjoyed certain exclusive rights and privileges 
the reckless abuse of which sapped the entire social system. The religious 
life was under the sway of a deadening priestcraft—^a mass of set prac¬ 
tices of empty rituals and soulless extemalia with nothing but untruth 
and unreason as its substance. There were rampant everywhere all sorts 
of superstitious beliefs and malpractices which were degrading perver¬ 
sions of Tantric, Vaishnavic and other cults. 

* The Lena of Civilisation and Decay, p. 259. 
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Much of the literature of the time, despite its richness in vocabulary, 
sprang from a vitiated taste. 'The style and spirit both became depraved, 
the former by a vainglorious pendantry which made descriptions grotesque 
by their overdrawn niceties, the serious fusing into the burlesque and the 
latter by scurrilous obscenities’.^ As regards education, there was no 
system worth the name calculated to foster a particular type of culture. 
The time-honoured Tols, the centres of Iqaming and wisdom in the days 
of old, had suffered from general degeneration, and whatever of them 
existed did little more than the memorising of texts on traditional lines. 
The Muslim Maktabs and Madrasas fared no better, though they were 
in request as they taught Arabic and Persian a knowledge of which was 
necessary for public service. 

Thus was it that every sphere of national life was nothing but a dismal 
picture of decadence. There seemed to be no great ideal before the country, 
nothing to inspire it to high and noble endeavours. Indeed the darkness 
of the country could hardly be deeper. For Bengal in particular, and more 
or less for India as a whole—rare and scattered lights apart—the 
eighteenth century was virtually a period of Cimmerian darkness. It was 
now high time for the dawn to break. And it did break with the birth in 
1774—^three years after the tragic famine—of a heroic soul, a pioneer 
par excellence, the first resounding voice of India’s national aspirations, 
the bearer of a message of hope. 


D. C. Sen : History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 620. 



CHAPTER IV 

HOW IT BEGAN 


The first phase of the impact of the West on India* and its repercussions 
in the life of the people make a romantic story. Its effervescence having 
subsided, the new ferment calmed down to a new but needed force that 
shook off the inertia of the people and liberated their mind into an im¬ 
passioned endeavour to rise and be their own selves again. Significantly 
enough, the onslaught of the West came upon India when her ancient ideals 
had visibly faded, and her people had moved away from dharma, lost 
the will and energy for any fresh effort, far less, for a new going-forth. 
The force that was Western culture started working in the mind of 
India, particularly of Bengal, where Bharata Sakti chose to initiate 
a resurgence of the soul of this ancient land. 

In the beginning the impact was, more or less, psychological. But the 
pressure gained more and more in its 'steam-roller heaviness* with the 
expansion of England’s political power in India. There were first the 
Christian missionaries who had come to India long before the European 
traders. But 'the Directors of the East India Company opposed their 
activities on the ground, among others, that these would interfere with 
the Hindu religion which produced 'men of purest morality and strictest 
virtue* *.^ The missionaries had therefore to leave Calcutta for Serampore, 
then under the Danish flag. When Serampore also came under the English 
and the Company’s attitude changed, the missionaries spread to various 
parts of the country with Calcutta as one of their main centres. In 
Calcutta they now began mixing freely with the people. And their 
exposition not only of their own religion but also of the culture and history 
of the West thrilled the young listeners who looked with amazement at 
these 'new faces and other minds’ and felt an eagerness to imbibe their 
teachings. Similar was the case in Bombay and Madras too. 

While the missionaries were trying from a sheer necessity to learn 
Indian languages towards the development of which, especially of Bengali, 
they made notable contributions, the Bengalis showed a remarkable 
readiness to learn English. The foremost of the missionary leaders 
was William Carey who along with his friends laid the foundation of 
English education and Bengali prose literature. To them also goes the 
credit for having prepared a Bengali grammar and a history of India, 
believed by many to be the first of their kind. The author of the grammar, 
published in i8oi, was Wiliam Carey, and of the history, J.C. Marshman. 

^ ]. C. Marshman : lAfe and Times of Careyt p. 46. 
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Carey in his preface to the gnimmar paid a high tribute to the educated 
Ben^s for their 'culture* and 'respectability*. Even 'husbandmen, 
labourers, and people in the lowest stations are often able to give that 
information on local affairs which every friend of science will be proud 
to obtain.* Speaking of the Bengali language, he said, 'Bengali may be 
esteemed one of the most expressive and elegant languages of the East*. 
Carey also compUed a polyglot dictionary in thirteen Indian languages. 
There were Englishmen who learnt Bengali mainly for its excellence. 
The missionaries again were the first to set up a printing press at Seram- 
pore primarily with a view to serving their own ends but indirectly it 
served the greater cause of the growth and diffusion of the Bengali language 
and literature. They also started Bengali journalism on its career. 

The missionaries apart, Englishmen in the mercantile firms and civil 
administration were friendly with Indians and became almost a part of 
the upper-class social life of Calcutta and Bombay. Englishmen smoking 
the Indian hookah in Bengali homes, participating in their feasts and 
religious festivals were a common sight. They had not yet developed 
their sense of hauteur and racial superiority. 

As this intercourse deepened, the demand for a knowledge of English 
became more and more widespread and insistent. There were other 
reasons too for this demand : easier business relations with the English, 
and jobs in mercantile firms and in civil administrations. 

It is interesting to know that not only young men or those in search of 
jobs but members of Hindu orthodoxy as well expressed ther 'anxious 
d^ire* to learn this new language. A letter written in May 1816, by a 
brahmana of Calcutta named Baidyanath Mukhopadhyaya informed 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court that 'many of the leading Hindus 
were desirous of forming an establishment for the education of their 
children in a liberal manner’^ meaning obviously English education. 

That the new force waS active in other parts of India is evident from the 
fact that a Maharashtrian statesman named Hari Damodar, Governor of 
Jhansi, and an elder contemporary of Raja Ramalohun Roy, felt it neces- 
sarry for the Indian people to acquire the Science of Europe and to this 
end he taught himself English and started a laboratory at Jhansi. In 
1818 Jayanarayan Ghosal, a landlord of Calcutta and a friend and con¬ 
temporary of Rammohim who had settled in Varanasi, founded, with 
the help of English missionaries, an English school which stands to 
this day. Indians in Bombay and Madras coming in contact with Euro¬ 
peans felt very much taken with their intellectual eminence. And it 
was they who along with their compeers in Bengal, were, so to say, the 
pioneers of the movement which was later to develop into a potent factor 
in modernising the mind of India. 

These Indians were the first to start on their individual initiative schools 

‘ B. Bandyopadhyaya: Sanibadpatre SekaUr Katha (in Bengali), Part II, p. 716. 
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for teaching English and through its medium the knowledge of the West 
One such school began work in Calcutta about 1808 with an Armenian 
as Head Master. In 1816 Rammohun started a school of his own in 
Calcutta for free teaching of Hindu boys. In 1822 he opened another 
school affording free tuition to boys. Later this school came to be known 
as Indian Academy. In both the schools along with English Bengali was 
taught, the aim being to trs^n young minds in Indian and Western 
ideas, a combination of which was to Rammohun what he called 'liberal 
education’. In January 1817, that is to say, within one year of the date 
of the letter quoted above, was established in Calcutta the famous Hindu 
College by a number of prominent men among whom were the Chief 
Justice Sir Hyde East, Raja Rammohun Roy, Raja Radhakanta Dev, the 
last a leading member of Hindu orthodoxy. This shows that both con¬ 
servative and liberal Indians were united in their effort to spread English 
education. The prime mover of this centre of European learning was 
that large-hearted Scotchman, David Hare, who called India his mother¬ 
land and chose Bengal as the field of his 'selfless service to the cause of 
suffering hiunanity, irrespective of caste and creed’. 

The object of the Hindu College was to teadi Indian boys the English 
language and Western humanities and sciences. It soon proved to be a 
dynamo of revolutionary thought-currents that energised into impetuous 
movement the youthful minds nurtured by it. 'It was a nursery of 
geniuses’, says Sri Aurobindo, 'where the brain of the New Age had 
worked most powerfully and the heart of the New Age had beat with 
the mightiest vehemence.* 

Mention may be made here that the East India Company itself did 
not at first favour introducing English and modern ways of education 
in India. Of the two schools they established in Calcutta in 1824 for 
the education of the 'natives’ one was for Sanskrit, and the other for 
Arabic and Persian, meant to be taught on traditional lines. Raja Ram¬ 
mohun Roy vehemently protested against this move and what he said in 
that connection reflected the views of advanced and progressive minds 
of the time. Thus was it that Indians themselves were the first to intro^ 
duce English education in India, and many of them, whatever thdr 
motives, became ardent champions of English and Western learning. 

The products of the Hindu College did not take long to prove them¬ 
selves masters of English. About Kashiprasad Ghose’s English poems 
composed round 1830, D.L. Richardson, Principal of Hindu College, 
himself a poet-critic, wrote in his famous Selections from British Poets 
in which he included a poem of Kashiprasad : 'Let some of those narrow¬ 
minded persons who are in the habit of looking down upon the natives 
of India with an arrogant and vulgar contempt read this poem with 
attention and ask themselves if they could write better verse not in a 
foreign language but even in their own.’ Kashiprasad may well be said 
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to be the forerunner of Indo-Angiian poets. Proficiency of Indians in 
English language and literature was also testified to by the Government 
whose 1831 Report on Public Instruction said: 'The consequence (of 
Hindu College education) has surpassed expectation. A command of 
the English language and a familiarity with its literature and science have 
been acquired to an extent rarely equalled by any schools in Europe. A 
taste for English has been widely disseminated, and independent schools, 
conduaed by young men reared in the Hindu College, are springing up 
in every direction.’ 

The success of the private ventures in spreading English education 
made the rulers think of new measures for 'the educational improve* 
ment of the natives*. But the missionaries and liberal Indians got the 
better of the Company’s slowness and started more schools and colleges 
for education on Western lines, and established the School-Book Society 
for selling English books 'upwards of 31.000 of which were sold in the 
course of two years’. The Government-appointed Committee of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction was divided into two parties, the 'Orientalists’ and the 
'Anglicists’. The 'Anglicists’ held that public funds earmarked for 
education should be spent only on the imparting of liberal education on 
Western lines through the medium of English. This party won largely 
because the President of the Committee, Macaulay, denounced classical 
Indian learning and pleaded for Western education which was to pro¬ 
duce 'brown Englishmen’ to run the administration. This led to the 
founding of the three universities in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 
1857,—in India’s history a significant year which witnessed the revolt 
of die Indian army against alien rule followed next year by the Act of 
1858 which gave the British Parliament direct control over the admi¬ 
nistration of India. For England it meant an empire; for India, or¬ 
ganised exploitation, loss of freedom and dignity as a nation but all these, 
particularly the unified system of British adn^stration, made for her 
unity and national consciousness. 

Through the expanding work of the universities Western culture 
found its votaries in all important towns and cities of India and their 
number went on steadily increasing as educational facilities were ex¬ 
tended to different parts of the country. The result: English language 
and the principal ideas of the West were woven into the texture of mo¬ 
dem Indian culture. Yet the system of education through which this 
new knowledge came to India was an imported commodity, a poor imita¬ 
tion of the English system, least suited to the genius of the country which 
being dependent had to follow it. 

These universities however could never have come into being, had there 
not been before them the schools and colleges started during the twenties 
as private enterprises. Quite a number of such English-medium schools 
were opened in different parts of Calcutta and Bengal, and in Allahabad, 
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Agra, Delhi, and Bombay. English classes were attached to the Cal* 
cutta Sanskrit College and the Agra College. The Hindu College in 
Calcutta, which later became the present Presidency CoUegej was how¬ 
ever the most outstanding of these educational institutions. It played a 
umque role in the Indian renaissance that began in Bengal, more cor¬ 
rectly, within the precincts of this citadel of occidental learning where 
the Bengali youths received thpir first initiation in the ideas and ideals 
of nineteenth-century Europe, the brilliance of which captivated them and 
stirred their minds into a new upheaving. 'A centre of intellectual re¬ 
volution, a nursery for the origin and dissemination of new ideas of 
change in education, culture, society and politics’^ the Hindu College was 
distinguished by the personality of its teachers like Louis Vivian Dero- 
zio and David Lester Richardson, both of whom exercised a profotmd 
influence on their pupils,—for good as well as evil. Wrote Peary Chand 
Mitra, the biographer of David Hare : ‘Derozio gave the greatest impe¬ 
tus to free discussion of all subjects, social, moral and religious. He 
was himself a free thinker, and possessed affable manners. He encouraged 
students to come and open their minds to him.’ These youths were, wrote 
A. Duff in 1830 ,*a rising body of natives who had learned to think and 
discuss aU subjects with unshackled freedom’. Their college apart, the 
Academic Association and its off-shoots, the debating societies, provided 
suitable platforms for these youths to give free expression to the thoughts 
that were then uppermost in their minds. 

Derozio, a many-sided genius, was the master-spirit behind these 
bursts of new-found freedom. He taught his pupils not only the 
principles of science but inspired them to think for themselves. The 
result was what young minds are apt to, when liberated from subjection 
to 'old-world ideas’. Indeed, all could not make proper and effective 
use of such wide freedom. Though many of the alumni of the Hindu 
College took a leading part in the renaissance and formed the progressive 
elements in the country’s intellectual life, yet there were others of the 
same imtitution who made a blatant exhibition of how utterly intoxicated 
they were with the wine of new learning. They declared themselves 
'sworn enemies of everything Hindu’. To them the ancient heritage was 
anathema; they denounced it outright as 'vile and corrupt and unworthy 
of the regard of rational beings’. 'If there is anything that we hate from 
the bottom of our heart it is Hindooism’.^ 

Not only this, drinking of wine and eating of beef were freely indulged 
in by 'Young Bengal’. 'It was common belief of the alumni of the Hindu 
College’, writes Rajnarayan Basu, a student of the College in the forties, 
'that the drinking of wine was one of the concomitants of civilisation.* 
They did this also to express their revolt against what to them was old 

^ K. K. Dana : Da«m of Renascent India, p. 25. 

* Lener of a Hindu College student published in SamacharDarpan of 8.10.1831. 
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and antiquated, and so, deserving of total rejection. All traditional beliefs, 
usages and customs were thrown to the winds and everything Western 
acclaimed as the summum bonum of life. While this attitude raised a grave 
problem, it broke down, along with many things that were good, many 
that were bad, and many for which there was no longer any need. 

The abuse of such new freedom was inevitable in the circumstances 
that then prevailed in the country. But the positive gain was that it rein¬ 
vigorated the mental climate of the country with fresh elements of a 
new knowledge and the dynamic of a new force *. the knowledge was that 
of Western life and thought, of the humanistic and revolutionary ideas 
that were then dominating the mind of the West; the force was that of 
reason which Science established as the sole governing power of life and 
which generated the spirit of independent enquiry. Through all these the 
vital energy of the West infused itself into Indian life and revitalised it. 

It is not so easy to imagine how a conservative country like India bound 
by age-old traditions would react to this 'new wine’ poured into her 'old 
bottle’. As 'Young Bengal’ was drinking this new wine, it was drinking in 
new currents of thought. And, as said before, the wine being heady, the 
intoxication was immediate, but it was not to endure. The Indian mind, 
infected in the beginning with all that was coarse and unhealthy in Western 
culture, did not take long to get over the infection and start imbibing its 
finer and more life-giving elements among which were Auguste Comte’s 
positivism acclaiming Science as the sole centre of all knowledge, secular 
and religious, his emphasis on 'Altruism as the basis of the Religion of 
Humanity’, John Stuart Mill’s liberal ideas of 'Liberty’ and 'Representa¬ 
tive Government’ and his denunciation of 'government of one people 
by another’, and the still more rousing principle of freedom that motived 
the revolutionary movements in England, America and France. The 
treasures of the c^sical and modem literatures of Europe and her history 
were no less powerful in their influence on Indian life. 

Besides being a force in the growth of India’s will to freedom and 
greatness, this Western impact, said Sri Aurobindo, 'gave three needed 
impulses. It revived the dormant intellectual and critical impulse; it re¬ 
habilitated life and awakened the desire of new creation; it put the re¬ 
viving Indian spirit face to face with novel conditions and ideals and the 
urgent necessity of understanding, assimilating and conquering them. 
The national mind turned a new eye on its past culture, reawoke to its sense 
and import, but also, at the same time, saw it in relation to modem know¬ 
ledge and ideas. Out of this awakening vision and impulse the Indian 
renaissance is arising, and that must determine its future tendency.’^ 

The immediate cause for the mind of India to turn to her past, that is 
to say, to the roots of her life and culture, was when young men having 
tasted the culture of Europe began to adopt her religion too, rendering 

* Sri Aurobmdo: The Renaissance in India, pp. 31-32. 
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the problem more acute. The good that came out of this evil proved to 
be one of the most dynamic factors in India’s resurgence. 

From the beginning the Christian missionaries were not at aU liked 
by the orthodox Hindus who looked upon them as enemies of their reli¬ 
gion and culture. When young men began to embrace Christianity, both 
liberal and conservative Hindus including many who were champions of 
English education, felt it their duty to face the problem and find a solution. 

Much earlier than this problem raised its head, there had happened 
an event of great importance with which may be said to have begun the 
movement for the recovery of India’s past in which lay the seed of the 
solution. In 1784 was founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Sir William 
Jones who along with Sir Charles Wilkins and H. T. Colebrooke reared 
the Society in its early phase and thus became the pioneers of Indological 
studies which brought to light not only for India but for the whole world 
the incomparable literary treasures of this ancient land. This may also 
be said to be the beginning of the expansive movement of Indian culture 
in modem times, which led to an almost immediate appreciation of India’s 
past by such eminent thinkers of Europe and America as Goethe, Schlegels 
Emerson, Thoreau and Carlyle whose later writings bear the impress of 
Indian thought. But most of the European Indologists were attracted 
to ancient Indian literature not so much for their love of it as for their 
interest in the ancient language. Nevertheless their discovery of the 
sources of India’s culture acquainted them with her stupendous achieve¬ 
ments in the past. And this was certainly one of the reasons for Indians 
to turn to their own heritage and try to understand its real value. Another 
reason for their doing so was that when they heard and read about the 
brilliant intellectual exploits of the West they began to ask themselves 
if they had any culture of their own, and if so, of what type or character. 

Impelled by these circumstances and individual urges, some of the 
leading Indian intellectuals now began to turn towards their country’s 
past but from two different standpoints, liberal and conservative. One 
was that of Raja Rammohun Roy, that pioneer of nearly every social, cul¬ 
tural and educational endeavour of the time, who found in the Upanishads 
what his soul was yearning for—a spiritual basis for his larger huma¬ 
nitarian ideals; and the other, that of Raja Radhakanta Dev to whom ancient 
traditions were the highest creations of India’s social and cultural endea¬ 
vours through the £^es. Himself an erudite Sanskrit scholar, associated 
with several cultural institutions of the time, Radhakanta Dev compiled 
the famous Sanskrit lexicon Savdakcdpadruma and took a prominent part 
in promoting the study of Sanskrit as the literary basis of Indian culture. 
He even made generous donations to European scholars for the same 
purpose. His efforts led to a spread of Sanskrit learning on a wider scale. 
Anyway, the quest for a knowledge of the past began to grow, stimulated 
by the discovery of Sanskrit as the repository of ancient treasures, and also 
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by the impact of the new ideas from the West. As the quest became more 
and more insistent and intensive there arose those institutions which had 
for their aims acquisition of knowledge and encoun^ement of learning. 
One such was Jnanoparjika Sabha (Society for the Acquisition of Know¬ 
ledge) with culture and history as its principal subjects of study and dis¬ 
cussion. It adopted the scientific methods of research then followed in 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

If from the European side the early'Indologists of the West were 
followed by such eminent ones as Max Mueller, J. Fergusson and H. H. 
Wilson, from the Indian side there w^e Rajendralal Mitra, Kasinath 
Trambak Telang, Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar and others who initiated 
in their own way the study of India’s past through her literature and 
antiquities. To Irath these groups Indians owe much for the recovery 
of their ancient heritage. 

Influenced by Western ideas, progressive Indians had already deve¬ 
loped a rationalistic bias. When, therefore, they delved into their country’s 
past they found many things no longer of any use but also many of im¬ 
mense value to India’s resurgence. Indians need not become sedulous 
apes of everything European nor should they give up their own religion 
—^this was the finding they came to. 

Happily, at this momentous hour, with the moral background thus 
prepared, the Sakti of India threw up high-souled personalities who, 
one after another, incarnated the new spirit of awakening and initiated, 
each in his own way, those progressive movements of India’s national 
being through which her people began to be conscious first of their lapses 
and aberrations and then of their own true self as a nation with a glorious 
past in which they found the roots of their great culture. 

These movements, it may be noted, were most of them characterised 
by the distinctive tendencies of the Indian mind that mark her evolution 
in history. The leaders of these movements ardently upheld the intrinsic 
values of Indian culture and reafi 5 rmed them to their countrymen in a 
way that they might rise and be themselves apin. That was how they 
reflected the inward bent of the racial mind and worked in the direction 
of fulfilling Nature’s aim in India’s awakening. The inward bent was 
even more explicit in the idealistic movements. Remarkable for their 
catholic oudook, the leaders sent forth their call to aU, irrespective of 
caste, creed or race, to collaborate in the task of realising those sublime 
ideals. Equally significant is the fact that they formulated those ideals 
from the teachings of Veda, Vedanta, Vaishnavism and Tantrikism, 
some giving importance to Knowledge, some to Devotion, some to Works, 
but in practice all showed a tendency to combine two of them or synthesise 
all the three. This was more perceptible in the later forms the movements 
took. This tendency the mind of India has always shown in the history of 
her cultural evolution, more markedly in Bengal, and its revival today 
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makes a near-approach to the synthesis that had been developing in India’s 
racial consciousness towards its future perfection envisaged by 'the last 
of the Rishis*. 

The leaders called upon their countrymen to dedicate themselves to 
these ideals for their liberation from the evils that were then eating into 
their individual and collective life. But the uplift of India was not their 
sole aim. Their vision, as indeed the eternal vision of India, was large 
enough to embrace the whole human race. This was how the movements 
developed their universal character and became more defined and effective, 
especMy in Sri Ramakrishna, whose mighty mouthpiece voiced in the 
world-message of his Master, the message of Prabuddlra Bharata, Awaken¬ 
ed India. And humanity heard again in Vivekananda’s voice the rapt cry 
of the ancient Rishis proclaiming to the world the inherent divinity of 
man. The cry is vibrant again in the sublime utterances of Poet Tagore 
whose Visva-Bharati stands for India embracing the whole world. Now, 
the one who will consummate all these endeavours and bring into being a 
completely New World and liberate man from the little ego-shell of his 
mind into the vasts of the Supermind is Sri Aurobindo. 

In his typically Indian synthetic mind Rammohun visualised the essen¬ 
tial unity of the human race and he felt that it would become real in inter¬ 
national life when there would form a larger synthesis of the cultures 
of the East and the West and that it would be India’s portion to initiate, 
nurse and foster it. In fact, the makers of New India who came after 
Rammohun lived and worked for this consummation. A remarkable aspect 
of what they taught and did was that they recognised life as the field for 
the evolution of the spirit. The concept of the harmony, even the identity, 
of these two so-called opposite poles of existence was at the back of the 
movements right from the beginning and became the natural basis of their 
growth and expansion. One of the highest truths visioned by the ancient 
Seers of India, it has ever remained a dynamic element in her historic 
evolution, a source of strength for her cultural and collective advancement. 

It is their spiritual motive, their universal aim, and their acceptance 
of life for its ultimate spiritualisation that more or less characterise the 
movements through which India in modem times has endeavoured to 
recover her true self for her own well-being as also for the whole human 
race. 

One who was the herald of the Dawn was bom at a time when India 
was faced with a crisis in every walk of life. Religion being the centre and 
soul of her existence, he chose to tackle this problem first. And he started 
by introducing Western ideas so that reason might prevail and rid the 
rdigious life of the 'perversions’ that had crept into it. Freedom was 
indeed an intense passion of Rammohun’s soul; it was freedom that he 
wanted not only for his own coimtrymen but for man as man. 

Rammohun’s was a large heart, a vast mind, a vaster vision. The 
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darkness he saw all around moved him to those noble endeavours for the 
social, spiritual and cultural regeneration of his countrymen, from which 
originated all later progressive movements in India. The beginning 
was bold, broad and significant, big with promise of a great future. It 
was, as it were, the first stirring of India’s soul which went on upheaving 
till it expressed itself in a number of creative activities whose fruits are 
some of her greatest achievem.ents in modem times. The heroic souls that 
came after Rammohun and initiated or drried on those activities, could 
see the light that India is and worshipped the Ancient Mother and 
received from her the strength to inaugurate a new age in India. 



CHAPTER V 

FORERUNNER 


All down the ages it has been her spirituality that has kept up the life¬ 
line of India’s civilisation. Indeed every fresh endeavour, social, cultural 
and even political, has had at its back a renewal or a resurgence of this 
force. Awakened India would mean an India awakened to this inherent 
strength of her soul breathed into her first by the Vedic Rishis, and since 
then developing through vicissitudes of time and fortune towards her 
own self-realisation and the realisation of her mission in the world. A 
rebirth into that strength must therefore be the condition for a new re¬ 
surgence of her national being. To that end India will have to pass through 
a process, largely psychological, which involves a preparation first by re¬ 
covering the intrinsic values of her ancient heritage, and then by applying 
them to the activities of life for its spiritualisation. It is through this 
alone that the secret aim of evolutionary Nature in her onward march in 
history can fulfil itself. 

Wi^ the life and work of a many-sided genius like Raja Rammohim 
Roy, began in modem times this necessary preparation of India’s great 
future. Whatever he said and did was a foreshadowing of what was to 
follow. That which dominated the mind of Rammohun and motived almost 
all his activities was the spiritual ideal of monotheism of which the earliest 
affirmation was the Vedwta, the source of one of the principal lines of 
India’s spiritual development in history. By reaffirming this, Rammohim 
continued that line along with the mystics of the time. An exclusive 
emphasis on the oneness of God was the outstanding feature of the 
philosophy prevailing in his time as before it. 

The medieval mystics knew nothing but the One called by many names, 
and sang of His glory as the sole truth of life, the only source of unity 
underlying all diversity. Many of the saints of northern India who were 
Rammohun’s contemporaries and many who were his immediate pre¬ 
decessors were ardent followers of the medieval masters. They were all 
worshippers of the *One Supreme Light’ who shines in the heart of man, 
and to see him there, they said, is to see Him in all. And for this no ritual, 
no image, no pilgrimage is needed. By love, devotion and sincere aspira¬ 
tion anyone, irrespective of caste, creed or race, could discover within 
him *the Glory that the Light is’. This they lived and taught. Some of 
them were Muslims, some brahmanas, and some again of low parentage. 
But all had Hindus, Muslims and even Christians as disciples. 

Prominent among them were Bhan Saheb of KatMawad and Frannath 
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of Bundelkhand, both bom round 1700. About the same time was bom 
Daria Saheb in Bihar; he was a Muslim but his ancestors were kshatriya 
descendants of the ancient Vikramadityas. He left his body during the 
life-time of Raja Rammohun Roy. 1710 witnessed the birth in Uttar 
Pradesh of one of the greatest of these saints—^the Rajput Sivanarayan. 
He was a pure monist and was against any form of image-worship. He is 
said to have been inspired by the spirit^ ideas of the Mughul prince 
Dara Shukho. Santram or Ramcharan was born in 1720 in Rajputana. 
He lived and preached after the birth of Rammohun, as did Bhikha, bom 
of brahmana parents, in the same year in Ajamgard. The years 1700, 
1710 and 1720 are notable for the advent of a number of thrae great mystics 
of monotheism whose cardinal principles of teaching were devotion and 
brotherhood marked by some sort of synthesis. In 1757 was bom Paltudas 
regarded as the incarnation of Kabir, who taught: *He who has not seen 
Brahman in man has exiled him also from the temple’. About 1760 was 
bom Tulsidas Hatharsi to whom worship of the heart was the only true 
worship. Bom, in 1771, of a brahmana family in the Panjab, Dedhraj 
preceded Rammohun by three years and lived nineteen years more than 
the latter. Almost all his life he had to suffer for his spiritual convictions. 
*God is one, unique, eternal, omnipresent and ineffable’, was the ke3)iiote 
of his teachings. Women are admitted to his order which does not 
recognise caste distinctions. 

At that critical moment of India’s transition from the medieval 
age to the modem when her religious life, overlaid with morbid 
excrescences, seemed to be drifting away from her moorings, these 
master-souls of the race, these living affirmations of the oneness of God, 
kept up the spirituality of the land. 

Though there is no evidence of Rammohun’s direct contact with an> 
of them, he may be said to have belonged to their line in spirit. But 
there was a distinction. Whereas the medieval mystics were almost 
exclusively absorbed in their spiritual pursuits with little interest in the 
affairs of life, Rammohun, a fervent champion of monotheism, left no 
sphere Of life—social, religious, cultural, national, and even international 
—^ui^tirred by the magnetic touch of his large heart, vast mind and vaster 
vision. This was the unique greatness of the precursor of the New Age 
in India. He was the first in modem times to call upon his countrymen 
to wake up to the truth of India’s soul and be reborn into its light and 
strength and become themselves again. And his life too was a ceaseless 
striving towards this end. 

To the historic district of Hooghly in Bengal belonged modem India’s 
three greatest sons—Raja Rammohun Roy, Sri Ramakrishna and Sri 
Aurobindo. It is also the birthplace of a large number of distinguished 
men who took a prominent part in the various movements associated with 
India’s awakening in modem times. 
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Rammohiin was bom at Radhanagar, a village in Hooghly District, in 
the year I774» three years after the terrible famin e had ravaged the pro¬ 
vince. The black cloud of this disaster had its silver lining . The dis¬ 
tressed heart of Bengal rang out in the voice of Ramprasad, a child of the 
Divine Mother. Illumined by Her vision, he sang of Her from the fire- 
surge of his soul. His songs were the outpourings of Bengal’s burning 
love for the Mother. 'Give us food, Mother, giye us food’—^he sent up 
the impassioned invocation to tfie Mother of Sakti to come to the rescue 
of his hapless land. The Mother responded. Her divine Grace cam e 
down in a form of Her Vibhuti: Rammohun, a beUever in the Infinite 
One and a worshipper of the Infinite Sakti, saw the light. 

Rammohun came of a respectable brahmana family. His great grand¬ 
father served the Nawab of Bengal who honoured him with the title of 
*Rai Rai’, afterwards contracted into 'Roy’ which has since been re taine d 
as the designation of the family in place of the caste name 'Bandyopa- 
dhyaya’. Rammohun’s grandfather held a high post imder Nawab 
Siraj-ud-Doula. His ancestors on the father’s side were Vaishnavas 
and on the mother’s side Saktas. His mother, Tarini Devi, however, 
adopted Vaishnava practices after her marriage. Early in life, Rammohim 
showed his religious inclinations, however peculiar. His father, Ramkanta, 
recognised this, as also his talent and made whatever arrangements could 
be best at the time for his education. 

Nothing of a definite nature is known about Rammohun’s early life, 
though there are current a number of suggestions which the latest re¬ 
searches do not seem to justify.^ He must have had his early training in 
the village pdthsala (school), for up to his fourteenth year he stayed in 
his village home with his parents. According to the old prevailing cus¬ 
tom of kulimsm, Rammohun was married very early and that three times. 
When he was nine, in the course of one year, his father married him twice. 
His first wife died at a very early age. By the second, who died in 1824, 
he had two sons. The third survived him. 

When Rammohim was fourteen, he met Nandakumar Vidyalankar, a 
Sanskrit scholar who later became famous as a Tantrik Yogi and came to 
be known as Hariharananda Tirthaswami. Around 1812 this Yogi visited 
Rangpur and spent a few years with Rammohun. This meeting has an 
important bearing on Rammohun’s inner life. While taking his first 
lessons in Sanskrit from Nandakumar, the future leader seems to have 
been inspired by his scholarly teacher to delve deep into the treasures of 
the heritage of his country. 

Most of his years as a teen-ager Rammohun lived with his parmts. 
His father gave him early a practical turn of mind, showing him how to 
hanHlp the affairs of the faniily, especially, how to manage its property. 

' Brajendranath Bandyopadhyaya: Raja Rammohun Roy (in Bengali), Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad publication. 
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No reliable chronological evidence is available of how he passed his 
years. From his own statements it appears that he spent some years at 
Patna studying Persian and Arabic and through the latter the Koran and 
Koranic literature, along with works of Euclid and Aristotle. This might 
explain the rationalistic bent of his mind. It was the view of the time that 
no education could be complete without a knowledge of Persian not only 
because it was the court language but also because it was considered a 
mark of culture—^an evidence of Muslim influence on the Indian mind 
of the time. In dress and manners too this influence was there. 

In his autobiographical sketch Rammohun says : 'When about the age 
of sixteen, I composed a manuscript calling in question the validity of the 
idolatrous system of the Hindoos. This, together with my known senti¬ 
ments on the subject, having produced a coolness between me and my 
immediate kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and passed through different 
countries, chiefly within, but some beyond the bounds of Hindoostan, 
with a feeling of great aversion to the establishment of British power in 
India.* Three facts emerge out of this extract: alienation from his 
parents, his wanderings and his dislike of foreign rule in India. 

It may be that Rammohun had his first lessons in Persian and Arabic 
before he left home as an itinerant. But this need not be the sole cause 
of the monotheistic bias of his mind, since Rammohun, when he was four¬ 
teen, had his first acquaintance with Sanskrit from Nandakumar Vidya- 
lankar who possibly gave the yoimg seeking mind an idea of the Vedic 
and Vedantic lores awakening in him his affinity with the life-line of Indian 
culture. 

One of the passions of his soul was to reclaim his coimtry from the 
morass it was then in, and the best way to do it,he thought, would be to turn 
its mind to the central truth of Vedanta. The worship of image as image 
was certainly not religion. Hence the need of reaffirming the One as 
the sole truffi of religion. Rammohun perceived this very early in life. 
It is difficult to say if this perception along with his differences with his 
parents was the cause of his leaving home. Maybe, his monotheistic 
impression deepened in him so much that he took the life of a wanderer 
in search of the One as against His many 'perversions’, and the latter 
cause was but a provoking of his parting from home. It is said 
that Tibet was one of the places he visited in his itinerary to study Bud¬ 
dhism which, Rammohun thought, might satisfy the quest of bis soul; 
but the idolatry there made him quit the country soon. On his way to 
or from Tibet he stopped at Varanasi for a time to freshen up his 
Sanskrit and breathe the religious atmosphere for which that historic 
dty is famous. 

When he was twenty, Rammohun returned home 'recalled by my father 
and restored to his favour*. It must have been at the wish of his father 
that Rammohun now began to look after the aflairs of his paternal pro- 
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perty and in that connection he had to go about certain places, one of 
them being Calcutta which he visited for the first time in 1797 and again 
in 1801. In Calcutta where he stayed for several years, Rammohun met 
English officials and Muslim scholars of the Fort WilUam College with 
whose help he improved his Persian and Arabic. Among the officials 
was John Digby whose acquaintance Rammohan made, and imder whom 
he served the East India Company. But before that, in 1803, he held 
for a short time the position of Dewan under Collector Woodforde of 
Dacca-Jalalpur (now Faridpur in East Pakistan). The same year he 
went to Murshidabad with Woodforde and there cultivated the friend¬ 
ship of Ramsay, another English civilian. These contacts of his restless 
Indian soul with educated Englishmen must have quickened his ideas 
of progress and uplift of his country which later became the primary 
concern of his life. 

About the middle of the same year Rammohun lost his father and 
having had strong differences with the other members of the family over 
the performance of the irddh (memorial) ceremony for his father, Ram¬ 
mohun did it in his own way in Calcutta—^a fact pointing to his spirit of 
independence in thought and action. A further proof was his work 
entitled Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidinj or ^A Gift to Monotheists*—^a treatise 
in Persian with an Arabic preface, published from Murshidabad about 
1803. It is a vigorous attempt to vindicate his conviction that the 
root of all religions is faith in one Supreme Being, and that all the rest 
is mere excrescence. 

Rammohun’s thesis in this book is that religion is not a bundle of 
of superstitions, prejudices, rituals and ceremonials. Neither is it a 
blind adherence to tradition or an unquestioning submission to authority. 
^Belief in one Almighty God is the fundamental principle of every reli¬ 
gion. Those who pr^er the so-called invented revelation of mankind 
to the natural inspiration from God, which consists in attending to social 
life with their own species and having an intuitive faculty of discrimina¬ 
ting good from evil, instead of gaining the union of hearts with mutual 
love and affection of aU their fellow creatures without difference in shape 
and colour or creeds and religions, which is a pure devotion acceptable to 
God, the Creator of Nature, consider some special formulae and bodily 
motions to be the cause of salvation and received bountv from Almighty 
God.* 

This may be taken as the first open testament of Rammohun*s religious 
beliefs, the cardinal principle that motived all his earnest efforts to rebuild 
the reUgious life of his countrymen on the basis of an eternal truth. It 
need not have behind it, as some writers say, only his study of Islamic 
thought. On the contrary, it reflects in a way the religious thought of 
ancient India just as his soul reflected the spirit of ancient India at that 
critical moment of her history. 
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Bom in an age when excesses of religious extemalism were degrading 
the national life, Rammohun was impelled to emphasise the inner, that 
is to say, the fundamental basis of all religions in which, he believed, lay 
the unity and equality of all mankind. But his religion was not a mere 
personal belief. Its truth must prove its value in practice which for 
Rammohun was 'attending to social life with their own species’, 'mutual 
love and affection of all their fellow creatures’. His social endeavours 
therefore were a natural sequel to his monotheistic conviction. 

The other thing to which he refers in his first testament, is the use 
of'the intuitive faculty of reason ’—& strikingly peculiar phrase suggesting, 
however faindy, his capacity of rising above reason. Rationalism, the 
then dominant trend of the Western mind, was at that time direcdy or 
indirecdy influencing as a cosmic force all progressive thinkers of the 
world. Rammohun had it as an inborn faculty and developed it for 
purposes of his work. But his qualifying it by 'intuitive’ betokens 
his racial inheritance. Intuition is an instrument of light, higher than 
reason. There is decisively a surer approach to trath when intuition 
guides reason. And Rammohun was a seeker of Truth. 

Rammohun’s association with John Digby as friend, master and 
superior official is a notable event in his life. Their intimacy grew and 
deepened through nine years from 1805, during which period Rammohun 
was transferred with Digby to several places one of which was Bhagalpur 
where occurred the following incident: One day when Rammohun was 
returning to his quarters in his palanquin, doors almost closed to shut out 
dust, he was ordered to stop by Sir Frederick Hamilton, Collector, Bhagal¬ 
pur, standing on a brick-heap on the wayside. The bearers not stopping. 
Sir Frederick drove his horse and overtook them. Rammohun came 
out, showed him the respects due to a superior officer, reasoned with him 
to say that he had meant no disres{^ct. But the infuriated knight would 
not listen. Then in open defiance of the Collector’s self-assumed authority, 
Rammohun got back into his palanquin and went his way,leaving the knight 
blustering to himself. Afterwards in a closely reasoned letter Rammohun 
reported the incident to the Govemor-Genei^ Lord Minto who conveyed 
to the officer a mild admonition. Rammohun’s sense of self-respect and 
national dignity, even while in service, was a shining example to his 
countr3nnen. 

This letter, dated 12 April 1809, is the first English writing of Ram¬ 
mohun. In 1805, says Digby, Rammohun could only speak English on 
common subjects but by his diligence and assiduous application he was 
able in 1809 to 'write and speak it with considerable accuracy’, which he 
acquired, says Digby, by regular reading of English newspapers in which 
topics on continent^ politics interested him. Besides, Digby’s friendly 
hdp added to his 'ease and mastery over the Eng lish language’. 

Rammohun spent about five years at Rangpur, where for some tim^ 
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he served Digby, first as a derk and then as Dewan—^the prindpal native 
officer in the collection of revenue. Here at Rangpur Rammohun was 
preparing himself for his future work. And in this he recdved important 
hdp from Hariharananda Tirthaswami,formerly Nandakumar Vidyalankar, 
whom Rammohun had met in his fourteenth year. Already an eruffite Sans¬ 
krit scholar, Hariharananda was now a Tantr^ Yogi and a renowned com¬ 
mentator on Tantrik texts. He (^ime to Rangpur, stayed with Rammohun 
and initiated him into the Yoga of the Tantras, from the practice of which 
Rammohun must have developed the will and the power to do the mighty 
work of his life as an undaunted hero, against innumerable odds. With 
the hdp of this scholar and Yogi, Rammohun studied Sanskrit, Hindu 
scriptures and philosophies in the original, and made his first Bengali 
translation of Vedanta called by him 'the most celebrated and revered 
work of Brahmanical theology, establishing the unity of the Supreme 
Being, and ^t He is the only object of worship*. It is possible that 
his odier translations of the Upanishads, published in Calcutta in 1815, 
were also done at Rangpur. 

While at Rangpur, besides giving proof of his generous and philan¬ 
thropic hean, Rammohun used to hold regular discussions with represen¬ 
tative men of various sects, Hindus, Jainas, Muslims and Christians not 
only to know how they reacted to his views but also to convince them 
of the soundness of his standpoint. A number of friends used regularly 
to meet in his house to discuss religious topics. They supported Ram- 
mohun’s view that worship of the One is the true truth of religion and that 
the worship of idols was a hindrance to spiritual progress. In support of 
this view Ramm ohun would often quote the Koran and the Bible along 
with the Vedanta, stressing always the central truth of monotheism in all 
these scriptures. This provoked vehement protests from the local Hindu 
orthodoxy who condemned Rammohun’s new doctrines as anti-Hindu, 
and succeeded in ho unding him out of Rangpur. But this could never 
mean failure for Rammohun. Rather it put him on his proper career as 
the inaugurator of a new age in his country. Rangpur was too small a 
place to be the field of work for such a mighty soul, a power of God, an 
instrument of Bharata Sakti by whom he was chosen for a work which 
he only could do and which demanded a larger field. 

And Rammo hun came to Calcutta in 1814 s^d began his destined work. 
Calcutta was then the chief city of the Company’s territories in India. 
It wis, besides, the social and intellectual centre of Bengal, the home 
of those pr ominen t men who were to be his collaborators in all that he 
did for his country. There were also in and about Calcutta a large number 
of English intellectuals including the Indologists already referred to. The 
missionarieg of Senunpore were also within easy reach. Ra mm ohun’s 
contact with them must have been an incentive to the ideas of educational 
reconstruction that he was then developing in his mind. 
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The history of India’s spiritual evolution has all through been marked 
by the rise and growth of circles and orders like the early schools of Upa- 
liishadic mysticism, Tantrik Chakras, Buddhist Sanghas and Vaishnavite 
Gosthis, indicating collective practice of inner discipline as a necessary 
and helpful part of spiritual life. Rammohun showed this inclination 
of his country’s soul when at Rangpur he gathered round him a circle 
of intimate friends for interchange of thpughts and for ^discussion of the 
sublime method of the contemplation of the Infinite according to the 
Vedic Rishis’. 

In Calcutta the first thing he did was to etablish in 1815 the Atmiya 
Sabha (Society of Friends) where there used to be ‘readings from the 
Vedas and singing of Brahma Sangit’ (hymns in adoration of Brahma). 
Among those who regularly attended its meetings were Prince Dwarkanath 
Tagore (Poet Tagore’s grandfather); Raja Kalisankar Ghosal, Joykrishna 
Sinha and Gopinath Munshi, all prominent in public life. Of the others 
who attended some left Rammohun ‘because of his incessant attacks on 
Hindu idolatry’. Later still Rammohun made more than one attempt to 
form a society for the cultivation of spiritual fellowship. 

It has been shown before that the impact of Western ideas was a vital 
factor in the rise and growth of resurgent India. And there is no gain¬ 
saying the fact that this began with the introduction of English education 
in which Rammohun played a most important part as he did in the first 
phase of every other progressive movement. There were of course others 
including a number of leading members of Hindu orthodoxy, but none 
took the initiative so purposively as Rammohun who himself started 
more than one school for the teaching of English and through them of 
Western sciences and humanities the knowledge of which, he believed, 
would liberate the mind of India from the medieval darkness into the fresh, 
clear light of the modem age. Rammohun however did not mean that 
everything should be Westernised. What he wanted was that Indians 
shoidd develop again the faculty of reason so as to be able to make effective 
use of the eternal truths of their ancient culture. The wrong ideas of other¬ 
worldliness generated by the traditional interpretation of the scriptures 
made Rammohun feel the need for a liberal education which might implant 
in young minds a rationalistic attitude so necessary to the proper appraise¬ 
ment of cultural values. In his famous letter to Lord Amherst, dated 
II December 1823, urging ‘the desirability of imparting instmction in 
useful branches of knowledge’, Rammohim pointed out that ‘the Sanskrit 
system of education would keep the country in darkness’ and that for 
‘^e improvement of native population the ^vemment should promote 
a more liberal and enlightened system of instmction embracing Mathe¬ 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful 
sciences’. 

But Rammohun was not indifferent to the need of study by young 
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learners of the ancient thought of India containing the deepest truth 
of pure Theism. What he wanted was that his countrymen should turn 
from the deadening superstition and mere idolatry. He therefore 
founded the Vedanta College in 1826 and appointed a Sanskrit scholar 
for the teaching of Vedanta philosophy and Sanskrit literature. He wanted 
it also to impart instruction in 'European Science and learning* and these 
through the medium of Bengali qr Sanskrit. The College did not continue 
long, perhaps because of ladi: of sufficient supporters. But the pioneo: 
must forge ahead, supporter or no supporter. 

Another very important work of Rammohun for the enlightenment of 
the people was the starting of journals round 1822. The one, called 
BrahmanicaJ Magazine, was bilingual in the beginning and later written 
in English; but it was short-lived. The other, Sanwad Kaumudi, was a 
Bengali weekly, and the third, Mirat-ul-Akhbar, was another weekly in 
Persian. The first one was intended to 'vindicate the Hindu Religion 
against the attacks of Christian missionaries*, the second and the third, 
to 'disseminate useful knowledge of a historical, literary and scientific 
character*. Rammohun himself regularly contributed illuminating artides 
to these. Sanwad Kaumudi was a high-class journal, every issue of which 
was a rich intellectual fare. In his writings in it as well as in his other 
books and tracts Rammohun turned the Bengali language into a powerful 
instrument of expression for all purposes of national uplift. To read his 
writings, in the opinion of a contemporary, was itself an education. Speak¬ 
ing of Rammohim and his achievements in the field of Bengali language 
and literature, Sukumar Sen, the renowned historian of Bengali literature, 
observes : 'The least we can say is that without him Vidyasagar, Bankim- 
chandra and Rabindranath would not have been possible*. 

From the year 1815, that is to say, within a year of his arrival at Calcutta, 
Rammohun began to publish at considerable expense his Bengali render¬ 
ings of several Upanishads with original texts and annotations. These he 
distributed free to all. Rammohun was thus the first to popularise Vedanta 
in modem times, the newly-introduced printing press helping him so mudi 
in this as in his other ventures for the intellectual improvement of his 
countrymen. His aim in these publications was to show that the tmth of 
religion lay not in 'the current idolatry and superstition but in the 
Hindu monotheism of old*. 

Rammohun*s earliest writing Tuhfat-td-Muwahkidin indicated his mental 
in clina tions and the future to wMch they would lead him. It sho^i^ 
his iconoclastic zeal, his youthful impulse to reject everything that tan 
counter to his views. It seems his only aim then was to expose the hollow¬ 
ness of all religious practices. Of course his central thesis was what it has 
ever been—religion is belief in 'the only True God*. In his translations 
of the Upanishads Rammohun*s main purpose was to establish that 
thesis 'taking his stand on the Vedas as the authoritative basis of Hindu 
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thdsm*. In his valuable introductions to them he gave his reasons for the 
new venture. The Vedas were to him 'extremely luminous works, affirmed 
to be co-eval with the creation and containing the whole body of the 
Hindu Theology, Law and Literature*. But he based his views on their 
fundamental truth and not on their traditional interpretation which he 
did not accept, and as a free think er and seeker of Truth, could not. 
His principal object in rendering them ipto Bengali was to lift from over 
them 'the dark curtain of the Sanskrit language’ and throw them open to 
all. Rammohun here followed the medieval mystics who like the Buddha 
of old used the spoken language of the people to propagate their ideas 
and to speak straight to their hearts. And why did he want to popularise 
his views ? Here are his own words : 'My constant reflections on the in¬ 
convenient, or rather injurious rites intr^uced by the peculiar practice 
of Hindoo idolatry which, more than any other pagan worship, destroys 
the texture of society, together with compassion for my countrymen, have 
compelled me to use every possible effort to awaken them from their dream 
of error, and by making them acquainted with their scriptures, enable 
them to contemplate with true devotion the unity and omnipresence of 
Nature’s God.. .Most earnestly do I pray that my Writings may produce 
on the minds of the Hindoos in general, a conviction of the rationality 
of believing in and adoring the Supreme Being only: together with a 
complete perception and practice of that grand and comprehensive moral 
principle—^'Do unto others as you would be done by.’ ’ The last words 
from the Bible are no mere quotation but an evidence of Rammohun’s 
love and admiration for the Christ and his teachings. For him religion 
always meant better and happier social relations. 

While studying the ancient scriptures of his country, Rammohun had 
to encounter many an 'obstacle’. The problem for him was whether to 
follow the traditional method or the rationalistic. 'The best method, 
perhaps’ he wrote, 'is, neither to give ourselves up exclusively to the 
guidance of the one or the other; but by proper use of the lights furnished 
by both endeavour to improve our intdlectual and moral faculties relying 
on the goodness of the Almighty Power which alone enables us to attain 
that which we earnestly and diligently seek for.’ No more an uncom¬ 
promising iconoclast as in Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidtn, Rammohun is now in 
a larger frame of mind open to truth on both sides and a gentle believer 
in the power and goodness of God. And this change is even more marked 
when Rammohun conceded 'the worship of figured beings to those who 
are incapable of elevating their minds to the idea of an invisible Supreme 
Being’. Though he believed that idolatry and caste distinction 'destroy 
the texture of society and are not well calculated to promote their politick 
interest’, he knew that all could not approach God and live and move 
on the same level. 

An idea of how Rammohun developed and propagated his ideas may be 
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had fhnn his publications thirty of which were in Bengali and forty in 
English including original works, tracts and translations, on a wide range 
of-subjects. His letters, memorials and representations are equally a 
mirror of his soul passionatdy bent on the uplift of his people. For wider 
circulation he translated some into Hindi which he might have mastergd 
in the Fort William College then teaching Indian languages to govern¬ 
ment officials. . 

There is a view that Rammohun is one of the four earliest Hindi writers 
in modem India and that he foresaw its status as the national lan g ua g e 
of the whole country. It is interesting that of the other three Hindi 
writers one only was Hindi-speaking. Later, however, he held that 
English had an important part to play in the growth of India’s unity. 
At the same time he recognised the need and importance of Bengali 
language as a medium of instruction in Bengal. He wrote a book of 
grammar of the current Bengali, and several other books on geography, 
astronomy and geometry in Bengali. The Bengali word 'j3^miiti* for 
geometry was coined by Rammohun. 

Rammohun’s progressive views circulated through his publications 
met with adverse criticism from the conservative sections of Hindu society 
and soon led him into the thick of controversies. This he faced in a 
calm and dignified manner answering the charges with such logic, erudition 
and forensic skill that in every case he vanquished his adversary. One 
such discussion over idol worship was with a famous South Indian scholar, 
which was attended by the leading members of Hindu orthodoxy. 

In 1820 Rammohun sprang a surprise upon his friends as well as his 
enemies by a departure from his old line of publications. It was a novel 
compilation with a novel title —The Precepts of Jesus^ the Guide to Peace 
and HappinesSi containing aU the moral and spiritual teachings of Jesus, 
as recorded in the four Gospels, without the narratives of the miracles. 
The publication of this in the face of the prevalent strong national prejudice 
against Christianity was a daring venture no doubt. Introducing the 
book, Rammohun said: This simple code of religion and morality is 
admirably calculated to elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal notions 
of one God.. .to regulate the conduct of the human race in the discharge 
of their various duties to God, to themselves, and to society’. This pro¬ 
voked hostile attacks from the Baptist missionaries of Serampoie. lUm- 
mohim met them in their headquarters putting forward his arguments 
with his characteristic "acuteness of mind, the logical power of his intellect 
and his unrivalled good temper’. When Alarshman dedared that Hinduism 
owed its origin to the "Father of Lies’, Rammohun answered : "We must 
recollect that we are engaged in a solemn religious controversy and not in 
retorting abuse against each other’. This noble attitude along with his 
other 'sterling qualities of head and heart’ impressed William Adam, one 
of the Serampore mis sionaries, so much so that he left T rinit a r ia n Chns- 
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tianity, challenged by Rammohun, and adopted Unilarianisni, supported 
by the 'Hindu Unitarian’ as Rammohun 'dehghted to call himself’. Adam 
now started Unitarian propaganda with all help from Rammohun who 
along with friends and followers r^ularly attended the Unitarian service 
every Sunday morning. In reply to public criticism of this action of 
his he wrote : 'The Unitarian doctrine of the divine unity is firmly main¬ 
tained both by the Christian Scripture, and by our most ancient writings 
commonly called the Vedas.’ Mention may be made here that in order 
to study the Christian Scriptures in the original Rammohun had learnt 
Hebrew and Greek. 

By the way, Rammohun’s Unitarian ideas are said to have some influence 
on the first phase of American Unitarianism. His exposition of ancient 
Indian religious thought appealed to the American mind, particularly the 
Transcendentalists of Concord about the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Rammohun’s leanings towards Islam were due to the concept of divine 
unity in that faith. He held long and continued discussions with Muslim 
scholars both at Rangpur and Calcutta emphasising that the essential truth 
of Islam is oneness of God and that nothing should stand between Him 
and His human worshipper. And it is this which he stressed in his inter¬ 
pretations of the Shariat and the Hadis. This provoked Muslim antagonism 
against him, just as his strictures on formal Hinduism enraged Hindus 
and his strong views against Trinitarian Christianity irritated Christians. 
Inde«i, Rammohun was against traditionalism of any kind—Hindu, 
Muslim or Christian—especially when it supported polytheism, whidi, 
according to him, retards the free development of soul and blocks up 
progress. The deepest core of his being was, be it repeated, tuned to one 
song, a spontaneous faith in the oneness of God to whom alone he offered 
all the worship of his heart. Indeed there was for him 'only one Theism, 
with certain historical varieties, e.g. a Hindu theism, an Islamic theism, 
and a Christian theism’. This was for Rammohun the basis of unity of 
all religions and of all mankind, the vision of which inspired his noble 
endeavours for the unification of all religions under the banner of Uni¬ 
versal Theism. Yet this multiple personality was a Hindu of Hindus, a 
Muslim with Muslims, a Cluistian with Christians, so much so t^t 
after his death, Muslims daimed him for Islam, Christians for Christianity. 
Thus did Rammohun reflect the large synthetic vision of India, and thereby 
become the forerunner of the Dawn, the finder of the path that would 
lead India towards her resurgence. 

But these beliefs of his created a division in the drde of Rammohun’s 
friends and followers and alienated them to such an extmt that the Atmiya 
Sabha founded in 1815 began gradually to dwindle. In 1821 he started with 
the help of William Adam the Unitarian Committee adopting for its prin¬ 
ciples certain teachings of Christianity. Its sittings were attended by 
his close friends and associates. But the interest of its members began to 
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flag and it did not last long. On the other hand, the supporters of Unita* 
rian worship 'in the absence of one entirely suited to their views and 
principles*, felt the need of a place of worship of their own. And Ram- 
mohun who from past experience was not inclined to do anything in this 
direction on his own initiative and had perhaps been waiting for his 
friends to make the suggestion, responded and the result was the Brahmo 
Sabha which he established in August 1828, with the cooperation of Prince 
Dwarkanath Tagore. 

Rammohun’s life was a constant quest for unity, freedom and hairi¬ 
ness for all. His soul was all the time thirsting for the unification of the 
people of all races and creeds in one catholic worship of the common 
Father of all. When therefore the Brahmo Samaj—^the nam e that the 
organisation took later—^had a house of its own, its activities became 
more organised through a Trust Deed (dated 8 January 1830), drawn up 
by Rammohun and rightly called 'a landmark in the history of modem 
Indian renaissance*. The Samaj was to be the First Temple of Universal 
Worship of the One without a Second, 'to be used, occupied, mjoyed, 
applied and appropriated as and for a place of public meeting of aU sorts 
and descriptions of people without distinction as shall behave and con¬ 
duct themselves in an orderly, sober, religious and devout manner*. 
'The worship was to be so conducted as would not only tend to the pro¬ 
motion of the contemplation of the Author and Preserver of the universe*, 
but also 'to the promotion of charity, morality, piety, benevolence and 
virtue and the strengthening of the bonds of union between men of all 
religious persuasions and creeds*. 

'The spirituality, the deep piety and universal toleration of this docu¬ 
ment*, said M. G. Ranade, 'represent an ideal of beauty and perfection 
which it may take many centuries before its full significance is under¬ 
stood by our people*. What then is the central idea in this unique docu¬ 
ment by which its high-souled author made over to the public that unique 
institution of which he was the illustrious founder ? To Rammohun 
what was fundamental for the all-round well-being of his coimtry as also 
of the whole human race was unity which, he thought, would come about 
through the growth of a confraternity of the followers of all sects and 
faiths under the b ann er of the One worshipped by all though in different 
nam es. Rammohun laid the foundation of this integral humanity in the 
invisible Temple of God within the heart of man. From this ethereal 
foundation his finger of destiny seems to be pointing, however vaguely, 
to the One World of Tomorrow. 

But his motherland was always in his thoughts, and in all that he said 
and did. He knew how lack of unity was the main cause of India*s subjec¬ 
tion, how, as he wrote, 'in consequence of the multiplied divisions and sub¬ 
divisions of the land into separate and independent kingdoms under 
the authority of n umer ous princes hostile towards each other, owing to the 
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successive introduction of a vast number of castes and sects, destroying 
every texture of social and political unity—^the a>untry was at different 
periods invaded and brought under temporary subjection to foreign 
princes, celebrated for power and ambition*. He also held that these 
social, religious and political divisions had 'entirely deprived the Hindus 
of patriotic feehng, totally disqualified them from undertaking any diffi¬ 
cult enterprise’. That this was a deep feeling in him is evident in w^tever 
he did for the social and religious advancement of his countrymen who 
were no longer only Hindus but men of aU religious persuasions. This fact 
must have been in his mind when he conceived of the Temple of Universal 
Worship that the Brahmo Samaj was to be. The nucleus of a centre of 
spiritual fellowship continuing, no matter if in an attenuated form, the 
ancient line of collective practice of inner discipline for the mutual benefit 
of all participants, the Samaj was to be a meeting-place for the worship 
of One God. The worshippers might belong each to his own religious fold, 
Saivaite or Vaishnavite, Smarta or Vedantist; they might be Hindu, 
Muslim, Qiristian, Jew, Jain or Buddhist—none was expected to depart 
from his own religious tradition—^yet they could join in communion with 
their brethren of other sects or faiths in order that such common worship 
might strengthen their perception of the central truth of the divine unity 
in all religions and thereby help in the growth of unity and confraternity 
among their followers. Tffis central truth is the truth of the Vedanta in 
which Rammohun found the most satisfactory answer to the quest of his 
soul. In fact, a contemporary called the Brahmo Samaj a Vedanta Society. 
It is well known how the universal teachings of the Vedanta are today 
popular all over the world as 'the basic doctrine of a spiritual philosophy 
for the whole human race’. Rammohun echoed these teachings in a num¬ 
ber of Bengali hymns which he composed and which are sung in the 
meetings of the Samaj. One of the most popular of them is : 

'Meditate on the Only One 
Who pervades land, water and air. 

Who has created this universe of which there is no bound. 

He knows all, but none can know Him. 

He is Lord of Lords, the God of gods, the Master of masters : 
Let us know this adorable One.’ 

The first meeting of the Brahmo Samaj was attended by more than 
five hundred persons consistii^ of Hindus of all castes including a large 
number of brahmanas, a few Christians and Muslims. Ranunohun attached 
great importance to the Vedic Gayatri and made its use along with some 
Upanishadic verses part of a mutation on God, to be followed by a 
hymn from Mahanirvan Tantra. Rammohun believed in and practised 
tte worship of Brahman through the gayatri mantra which 'indicates the 
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unity of the ix>smic soul as symbolised in the sun and the individual 
spirit as throbbing in the heart*. It may be noted that the prindple of 
Gayatri is Vedic but its practice is Tantrik. In his treatise on ^ meaning 
of Gayatri Rammohun includes its practice as the first and easiest method 
of reding the highest Beatitude in Wisdom and Bliss. His inclusion 
of the Tantrik hymn is also significant. Was it that, like Sankaracharya, 
Rammohun had a Vedandc mind and a Tantrik soul ? Anyway, fhe 
Brahmo Samaj ideal was an Arj^ ideal based on the two principal lines 
of India*s spiritual development in history. And this ideal, it goes without 
saying, is one of the spiritual ideals of the human race. By affirming it 
again and again Rammohun ^pressed the innate spirituality of the race 
to which he belonged. 

For him, however, this spirituality was far above all institutional reli¬ 
gion, creed, dogma, ritual or esctemalia of any kind. It is a pure light of 
heaven in which Divine Transcendence is brought within the reach of 
human aspiration without anything in between—^it presages the spiritual 
religion of the future. All his monotheistic ideas and ideals which he 
expressed in his early and later writings and in the Trust Deed of the 
Brahmo Samaj, centre round this dominant trend of his soul. Here, 
as in everything he said and did, Rammohun is the forerunner of the 
Dawn. But being much ahead of his time, he was not only not properly 
understood but misunderstood and opposed by the orthodox Hindus of 
Calcutta who started an association called Dharma Sabha and a periodical 
named Chandtika in order to cry him down. Besides his friends and 
associates, the free and open mind of Europe had a wonderful perception 
of his greatness. The honour with which he was received in England and 
France, and a few of the views quoted at the end are an eloquent proof. 

Yet Rammohun was a 'Hindu of Hindus*, a brahmana upholder of 
the Vedanta, proud of the great past of India to which, he said, 'the world 
was indebted for the first dawn of knowledge.* Perhaps he had a feeling 
that this great past would bring in a greater future and so he worked for 
it with all the force of his reason and the intensity of his soul. As all his 
writings, especially on religion, show, Rammohun*s chief concern was to 
help uplift his nation and further its progress in every possible direction. 
But society in India was 'anchored* to religion, and religion in his time was 
a mass of formulas and ceremonials. Rammohun therefore directed his 
efforts first towards the 'improvement* of the religious life of the people. 
His endeavours in this respect were intended for the national being to 
move—evident in the opposition he received from the conservatives—and 
what this movement , meant is the country*s later history. Rammohun*s 
social and educational work for the country was part of hk great work for 
its all-round adv anc ement. And these efforts of his laid down the lines 
of later movements that paved the way for a resurgent India. 

Rammohun knew that the utters of Indian life had become st^nRot 
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and that they must be stirred and revived into fresh currents of activity. 
The impact of the West had made a b^inning in that direction, and 
Rammohun had his share in it too. He saw the first phase and its unhappy 
repercussions in the life of the young products of the Hindu Collie. 
Rammohun believed in the efficacy of the teachii^ of Christianity in 
'improving the moral state of manl^d*. But he never liked these young 
men embracing Christianity, and vehemently opposed the conversions 
which Christian missionaries were carrying on in ffie country. In one of 
his open letters he quoted Rev. Abb6 Dubois in support of his anti¬ 
conversion views. The form he gave to his broad vision of universal worship 
considerably weakened this movonent. Many of the Derozians, members 
of 'Young Bengal*, joined the Brahmo Samaj and became leaders of the 
progressive movements it initiated. 

Rammohun was also alive to the evils that were then corrupting the 
social life of his people. In 1811 when he was at his village hom^ one of 
his elder brothers died and his wife burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her 
husband. Rammohun saw this and felt extremely distressed and took 
the vow that he would not rest till the inhuman practice of the Sati was 
abolished. Setting forth cogent arguments from the Hindu scriptures, he 
wrote and published two dissertations against the practice. The orthodox 
circles took strong exception to this, but Rammohun did not care. He 
went on agitating not only in India but in England where he went for the 
purpose, among other things, of opposing the appeal of the advocates of 
Sati after the dismissal of their case in India. Rammohun had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing the appeal also dismissed. 

The inferior position of women in society was another evil obstructing 
the progress of the race. Rammohun took up this problem. In his treatise 
on the Satii he pointed out how unfounded and erroneous were the 
current notions of 'the deficiency of women in point of intellect, resolu¬ 
tion, trustworthiness, virtue, and of control over passions*. He showed with 
convincing logic that given proper opportunities, women could exhibit 
their mental capacities in no degree inferior to those of the great women of 
ancient India. Rammohun is said to have favoured remarriage of Hindu 
widows. He also contended that orthodox Hindus ought to consider 
iaiva marriage in which there is no distinction of age, caste or race, as 
valid as Vaidik marriage. According to a High Court Judge, Rammohun*s 
legal writings 'would do credit to jurists of the highest standing*. In one 
such on the rights of women, he opposed polygamy, kulinism and the 
practice of seffii^ girls in marriage. Much of India*s degradation he 
attributed to the divisions of caste, and iaiva marriage was one of the 
things he proposed for its removal. Not only caste, even creed should 
not stand in the way of national unity. By adopting a Muslim boy he 
showed how in his large heart such external divisions had no place. Ihus 
was Rammohun in advance of his time by more than a hundred years. 
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What he wanted his country to do then free India is trying to do today. 

In his youth Ranunohun had 'an aversion to British rule in India*. 
Later he 'gave up that prejudice, feeling persuaded that their rule, though 
a foreign yoke, would lead more speedily and surely to the amelioration 
of the native inhabitants*. But as a lover of freedom, he did not tolerate 
any unjust interference with the freedom of his countrymen. He believed 
in the free Press as one of the b^t safeguards of liberty. When the autho¬ 
rities issued an Ordinance against the publication of any newspaper or 
periodical without having obtained a licence from them, Ranunohun 
submitted a memorial to the Supreme Court, which is regarded as 'the 
Areopagitica of Indian History*. 'Alike in diction and in argument, it 
forms a noble landmark in the progress of Indian culture in the East.* 
The memorial however proved unavailing. This was imperialism just in 
its embryo ! 

Early in 1829 a new Jury Act came into force, under which Hindus and 
Muslims were made subject to judicial trial by Christians, whether Euro¬ 
pean or native, and Christians including native converts, by Christians 
only. This religious distinction made Ranunohun raise his voice of protest. 
In that voice could be felt the throb of national aspiration that about a 
century later broke forth into the demand for self-rule. Here are his 
prophetic words : 'After one hundred years of contact with Europeans 
Indians will develop the spirit as well as the inclination to resist effectually 
any oppressive measures serving to degrade them in the scale of society.* 

Ranunohun’s heart of sympathy leaned over the down-trodden and 
the oppressed. While on his walks one could see him stoop to help a 
labourer lift up his load. He carefully studied the conditions of the peasants 
under the Permanent Setdement Act of 1793 and found that th^ were 
worsening. In his written evidence to the British Board of Control he 
suggested the stopping of any further rise in rent as well as a reduction in 
the revenue demanded from the landlords so as to ensure a reduction in 
the ryot’s rent. Incidentally, in those days when education was in a back¬ 
ward condition Ranunohun considered Indians fit for the duties of Col¬ 
lectors. He also considered them wdl qualified to disdiarge all judicial 
duties. He was fuUy conscious of 'the economic drain of India’ and 'pre¬ 
pared several tables to prove this.. .* In his Remarks on Settlement in 
India by Europeans-^ paper of rare personal and national importance 
—^Ranunohun 'holds up to the people of India the prospect of having 
English as its lingua franca, India socially and in o±er respects westernised 
to some extent, India possibly independent and India the Enlightener of 
Asia*. He held that the people of India 'have the same capability of im¬ 
provement as any other civilised people*. He did not believe that Asians 
were naturally 'an inferior race*. In the course of one of his numerous 
religious controversies, 'a Christian having indulged in a tirade about 
persons being 'degraded by Asiatic effeminacy* Ranunohun reminded him 
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that 'almost all the andent prophets and patriarchs venerated by Chris¬ 
tians, nay, even Jesus Christ himself, were Asians’. 

'He would be free or not be at all.. .Love of freedom was perhaps the 
strongest passion of his soul’, wrote William Adam, a dose fxiend of 
Rammohun. And this freedom he would have not for himself alone 
but for all. This with his cosmopolitan sympathies is revealed by the fol¬ 
lowing instances. When the 'unhappy nfws’ came to him of the failure 
of the revolution in Naples in 1821, Rammohun in cancelling his engage¬ 
ments wrote to a friend : 'I consider the cause of the Neapolitans as my 
own, and their enemies as ours. Enemies of liberty and friends of despo¬ 
tism have never been and never will be ultimately successful.’ When 
he heard of the successful rising of the Spanish colonies in South America 
against the authority of Spain, he gave a public dinner at the Town Hall. 
'So great was his enthusiasm over the developments of the latest French 
Revolution that he could think and talk of nothing else.’ Months later 
on his voyage to England, he met with an accident to his leg for which he 
had to remain lame all his life. But bodily suffering could not damp his 
mental ardour and he landed at the Cape only to see 'two French frigates 
under the revolutionary flag, the glorious tri-colour, lying in Table Bay’. 
Rammohun considered the struggle between the reformers and anti¬ 
reformers in the Reform Bill agitation in England as 'a struggle between 
liberty and tyranny throughout the world; between justice and injustice, 
and between right and wrong !’ Then in England he is said to have greeted 
the Manchester workers with the cry—^'Reform for ever’. 

While in England, Rammohun wrote to the Minister of Foreign ASairs 
of France asking for permissin to visit that country for which he had 
always cherished a great admiration. In that famous letter he outlined 
his ideal of International Fellowship through a Comity of Nations as the 
organised form of the underlying unity of mankind and this, it may be 
noted, more than a hundred years before the emergence of the United 
Nations. He wrote : 'It is now generally admitted that not religion only 
but unbiased common sense as well as the accurate deductions of scientific 
research lead to the conclusion that all mankind are one great family of 
which numerous nations and tribes existing are only various branches. 
Hence enlightened men in all countries feel a wish to encourage and 
facilitate human intercourse in every manner by removing as far as possible 
all impediments to it in order to promote the reciprocal advantage and 
enjoyment of the whole human race.’ Continuing he said : 'The ends of 
constitutional government might be better attained by submitting every 
matter of political difference between two countries to a Congress com¬ 
posed of an equal number from the Parliament of each : the decision of 
the majority to be acquiesced in by both nations and the Chairman to be 
chosen by each Nation alternately. ..By such a Congress all matters of 
different, whether political or commercial, affecting the natives of any 
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two civilized countries with constitutional Governments, might be settled 
amicably and justly to the satisfaction of both and profound peace and 
friendly feelings might be preserved between them from generation to 
generation.’ It is remarkable that at a time when the nations had just Ix^un 
to rise, there came to Rammohun the vision of one world not only 
through a fellowship of faiths but a closer fellowship of nations. 

For a long time Rammohun lu\jd been cherishing a desire to visit Europe, 
see what Western life was in its social, cultural and political expressions, 
and also to vindicate his country’s cause in England. The titular Emperor 
of Delhi, Akbar the Second, apiK)inted Rammohun his envoy to the court 
of Great Britain where he was to place certain griet^nces of the Emperor, 
after having invested Rammohan with the title of Raja as a mark of dignity 
and distinction attached to the position of Envoy. The British 
Government not having recognised the appointment, Rammohun sailed 
for England on his own account reaching Liverpool in April 1831. He 
was the first Indian to cross the seas then forbidden by Hindu orthodoxy. 
While in England, the welfare of his country was always in his thoughts. 
He repeated his arguments against the Sati in the app^ to the King 
filed by the advocates of that 'inhuman practice’. 

When the Charter of the East India Company came up for renewal, he 
was invited to give evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. Instead of personally appearing before the Committee, he 
prepared and submitted three papers on the Revenue System of India, 
the Judicial System of India, and the Material Condition of India, in which 
he advocated a number of measures, such as, the substitution of English 
for Persian as the official language, appointment of native assessors in the 
civil court, separation of judicial from revenue functions, separation of 
judicial from executive functions, codification of the criminal and other 
laws of India. In all these, however, Rammohun foresaw and suggested 
how the country’s administration might be reorganised to the best interests 
of the people. 

At the coronation of William the Fourth, Rammohun was honoured 
with a place amongst the Foreign Ambassadors and was personally pre¬ 
sented to the King. The Directors of East India Company held a di^er 
in his honour. He met prominent public men pf England and among 
the scholars he met were WiUiam Roscoe the historian of the Medids, who 
blessed God saying he was happy to live to see the day of his meeting 
with Rammohun; and Jeremy Bentham, the famous Utilitarian philosopher 
to whom an English friend in India introduced Rammohun u 'an excellent 
and extraordinary man*. Bentham found in Rammohun 'his intensdy ad¬ 
mired and dearly-bdoved collaborator in the service of mankind’. Touwrds 
the dose of 1832 he visited France where the King recdved him with 
great honour. After a brief illness Rammohun left his body on 27 
September 1833, in Bristol. 
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A career of vast significance for the future of India and the world came 
to an end leaving behind a rich legacy whose meaning has since been 
unfolding itself in the life of resurgent India. There was on his parson 
the sacred thread of the brahmana, which he never discarded. It was his 
wish that his body should not be interred in any Christian cemetery. It 
was theidfore laid at rest in a quiet comer of the surroimdings of the 
house he lived in. , 

In its next issue after Rammohun’s passing, the Court Journal, London, 
wrote : The Rajah, in the outer man, was cast in nature’s finest mould : 
his figure was manly and robust: his carriage dignified, the forehead 
towering, expansive and commanding: the eyes dark, restless, full of 
brightness and animation, yet liquid and benevolent, and frequently 
glistening with a tear when affected by the deeper sensibility of the heart: 
the nose of Roman form and proportions: lips full and indicative of 
independence, the whole features deeply expressive, with a smile of soft 
and peculiar fascination. ..* 'He is indeed a glorious being,—a tme sage*, 
said Lucy Aikin, an English lady. 

With Rammohun’s life India herself returned to life and began to 
rise towards her great future. Swami Vivekananda told Sister Nivedita 
that acceptance of Vedanta, preaching of patriotism, and the love that 
embraced the Mussalman equally with the Hindu, were the three impor> 
tant points in Rammohun’s message. In all these things the Swami daimed 
to have taken up the task that the breadth and foresight of Rammohun 
had mapped out.^ The little stir*, to quote the Swami again, 'the litde 
life that you see in India begins from the day Raja Rammohun Roy broke 
through the walls of exclusiveness. Since that day history in India has 
taken another turn, and now it is growing with accelerated motion.’^ 

Rammohun was the first, says Nolini Kanta Gupta, 'to draw the coun¬ 
try’s consciousness from ages past, from the ancient ways, out into the 
free light and air of the modem day, the first to initiate the country into 
the new religion of the new age; in him appeared in seed-form the poten¬ 
tialities of all future creation; sparks of his illumined mind entered into 
every important domain of the collective life of the race—^politics, society, 
religion, education, literature, language, etc.—^and brought to the country 
a new birth, a new life, a new creation. He gave the broad outlines of 
the country’s future fulfilment, the root principles of which he was the 
first to discover. The creators of later times have adopted them as solid 
bases for their new stmctures. Rammohun, to use the Upanishadic image, 
is the heart-centre where have met the thousand and one veins and arteries 
and from where they have spread out in different directions. In the same 
way in Rammohun are centred the various streams of the country’s educa¬ 
tion and culture, the blossomings of the modem mind, and all these 

' Notes on Some Wanderings with Swami Vivekananda. 

* In his Lectures from Colombo to Almora. 
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have flowed from him into the awakened fields of the country’s conscious¬ 
ness.’^ Rabindranath hailed Rammohun as Bharata-Pathiky one who 
walked the ways of India’s spirit. 

'I am sure t^t when India becomes a free and great nation, as under 
God she is sure to do at no distant day, she will recognise Rammo hun 
Roy as in a large and true sense her immortal—^what shall I say ?— 
Moses or Mazzini or Washington or all in one.’^ 

Rammohun stands in history 'as the living bridge over which India 
marches from an unmeasured past to her incalculable future. ..He was, 
if not the prophetic type, at least the precursive hint, of the change that is 
to come*.® 

'Thy spirit is immortal and thy name 
Shall by thy countrymen be ever blest. 

Even from thy tomb thy words with power shall rise. 

Shall touch their hearts and bear them to the skies.*^ 


^ In his Banglar Pran (Bengali). 

* Said in 1933 by Rev. J. T. Sunderland of America, the illustrious author of India 
in Bondage (honoured by ^e British Government ban). 

* S. D. Collect in his Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy. 

*■ Mary Carpenter in her The Last Days in England of the Raja Rammohun Ray. 
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A GREAT SOUL comes into the pages of history when he makes some parti¬ 
cular contribution in any field of human activity. Rammohun had the pride 
of place in his country’s annals for his invaluable pioneer-work. But 
will that be saying the whole truth about him ? Was he not far greater 
than his work ? And was not his outer work, stupendous though it was, 
only a fraction of his more important work in the inner life of his people 
into which he infused the fire of his soul—^the fire by which he sought to 
chase away the medieval darkness from the mind and heart of the race 
and impel it to move towards the Dawn of which he himself was the 
herald ? It was this movement in the racial consciousness, more psycho¬ 
logical than otherwise, with which began a fresh striving, a new going 
forth, long needed by this ancient people to prepare for and fulfil its great 
destiny, of which it was not conscious then but the force of which has 
always sustained India’s evolution in history. In fact, it is by and for this 
that India lives on. 

When Rammohun was pleading for the introduction of English educa¬ 
tion in India, he was only acting in consonance with the Will of the Mother. 
For, the knowledge of the West—^aggressively new though it was for 
an ancient and conservative people—^was found to be an imperative need 
for energising that people into a vigorous national life without which it 
could never again rise and be its own true self. The mind of the people 
thus quickened began to produce fruits of which many were good, many 
bad, and many indifferent. Nevertheless, the awakened mind went on 
developing, as also the heart. The signs of this awakening could be per¬ 
ceived in those activities all of which were not as they should have been. 
But those initiated by Rammohun were working not so much externally 
as in the mind of the people, at least of those who had contact with him 
or sympathised with bis ideas. And this work, above all, was essential to 
national reconstruction, being the psychological support for the sublime 
ideal held up before India and the world by Rammohun, the master 
idealist. 

Yet the Brahmo Samaj may be taken to have been a symbol of India’s 
the then aspirations of which Rammohim was the first authentic voice. 
Round it centred the varied ways in which the awakening nation sought 
to articulate its will to progress and advancement in every walk of life. 
Rammohun foresaw this and chose one who could worthily continue the 
work towards its fruition in the nation-wide effort to realise not only ibit 
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immediate ideal of the Samaj but through it the larger ideals of unity, 
freedom and greamess, which India must strive for and possess in ordn 
to be able to fulfil her destiny. His country’s uplift was indeed the primary 
concern of Rammohun. 

Prince Dwarkanath Tagore, called the Tndian Croesus*, was a close 
friend and collaborator of ^ja Rammohun Roy. His son Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore recording ]^s re mini scences of the Raja says that the 
Raja’s face had such a deep attraction for him that he used often to see him 
and sit before him looking on his beautiful face, absorbed in the contem¬ 
plation of the Raja ^between whom and mysdf’, writes the Maharshi, 
'there was some mystic afiinity... He exerted a most mysterious influence 
upon me.’ When on the eve of his departure for England Rammohun came 
to Devendranath’s house to take leave of his father and others he said 
that 'he could not leave the country without shaking hands with me’. 
And when he did that, 'the kindly grasp had had a force and a meaning in 
it which I realised in my later life’.^ This is how Rammohim made 
his choice of the future leader of the movement. Subsequent history will 
show that the choice was a right one. 

Devendranath Tagore was the eldest son of Dwarkanath Tagore of 
Jorasanko, Calcutta, a man of great wealth, influence and position, whose 
lavish expenditure and princely munificence earned for him the title 
of Prince. Dwarkanath, as said before, was a friend and collaborator of 
Rammohun in some of his important endeavours to revitalise the national 
life. He was one of the founders of the first school in Calcutta for teaching 
English along with Bengali, of the Calcutta Public Library, the nucleus 
of the famous Imperial Library, now India’s National Library, Calcutta 
Medical College where he made an endowment for scholarships, and the 
Hindu College, now Calcutta Presidency College, which was 'a nursery 
of geniuses’, of many of those who led nineteenth-century movements. 

Devendranath was bom in Calcutta in 1817 and brought up in the 
lap of luxury. He had his early education in the school of Raja RaWiohun 
Roy where he received his first lessons not only in English but in Bengali 
and where he imbibed Indian ideas which its founder took care to include 
in its curriculum. According to the prevalent custom of child marriage, 
Devendranath was married when he was twelve and his wife, Sarada Devi, 
six. When fifteen, Devendranath along with his fellow-students started 
the Sarvatattwadipika Sabha the main object of which was to develop the 
Bengali language by using it as the medium of discussion in the meetings 
of the Sabha. It was indeed courageous of him to have expressed his 
preference for Bengali at a time when the Hindu College students would 
have no thing but English as the medium of all their discussions in the 
Debating Societies. His unanimo us election as Secretary of the Sabha 

* An interview with the Maharshi, quoted in P. K. Sen’s Biography of a New Faith, 
VoL I, pp. 375-78. 
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is evidence of his popularity. In 1834 Devendranath obtained admission 
to the Hindu Collie and studied there for about four years after which 
period, as desired by his father, he joined his firm, Carr, Tagore & Co., 
for training in business. About this time Devendranath studied Sanskrit 
and Music, and began writing in Bengali in which he later prepared a 
Sanskrit grammar. 

Even when young, Devendranath shpwed his contemplative turn of 
mind. In his eighteenth year he had his first inner experience, the occa¬ 
sion being the death of his grandmother to whom he was very much 
attached and whose selfless character drew him to her with deep ties of 
affection. When she was about to leave her body she was, according 
to orthodox Hindu custom, taken to the banks of the Ganga so that she 
could breathe her last in touch with the holy waters. It was the night 
before her death in the cremation ground, people singing the name of 
God when, writes Devendranath in his wonderful Autobiography^ 'a 
strange sense of the unreality of all things suddenly entered my mind.... 
A strong aversion to wealth arose within me.. .in my mind was awakened 
a joy unfelt before.... It was a spontaneous delight, to which nobody can 
attain by argument or logic’. It soon disappeared leaving a void in his 
soul which began to yearn again for that ecstatic joy. He read the story 
of Narada in the Bhagavata which furnished him with a parallel to his 
case. Having passed through a period of spiritual desolation—the night 
of his soul—^he decided to take to the path of knowledge and self¬ 
purification for which renunciation was so essential. He therefore gave 
away to others the valuable articles of furniture he possessed. He began 
studying Sanskrit and threw himself into a deep study of the Maha- 
bharata, also all manner of philosophical literature in En^sh in the hope 
that he might find therein the Truth which was his quest. All t^ 
brought some illumination to his mind but not the light his soul was 
longing for. 

While in this state of depression, one day all of a sudden he saw a page 
from some Sanskrit book flutter past him. He picked it up but could not 
understand what was written on it. On a reference to a Sanskrit scholar 
he was told that it was the first verse of the Isha Upanishad which says : 
"All this is for habitation by the Lord, whatsoever is individual universe 
of movement in the universal motion. By that renounced thou shouldst 
enjoy; lust not after any man’s possession’. Devendranath felt as if nectar 
from paradise had str&uned down upon him through thc^e words. His 
doubts were dispelled. "A divine voice’, he writes, "had descended from 
heaven to respond to my heart of hearts, and my longing was satisfied. 
I wanted to see God everywhere.... I got just what I wanted.... What a 
blessed day was that for me—a day of heavenly happiness ! Every word 
of the Upanishad tended to enlighten my mind, wi^ their help I daily 
advanced along my appointed path.' Devendranath's sadhana from now 
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was to develop in himself the truth of the Upinishadic verse—^'to feel 
Divine Immanence everywhere and to live the life without being attached 
to it.* And whatever success he had in it meant his success in his life’s 
work for the cultural and spiritual uplift of his countrymen as he 
conceived it. 

Devendranath’s father knew of his soul’s inward inclinations, yet he 
was confident that his son had jhe capacity to look after secular afiairs 
and manage his business and this the son proved to his father’s satisfac¬ 
tion. On the eve of his departure for England, Dwarkanath made a will 
to the effect that after his death Devendranath would be the owner of his 
half of the Company’s shares. When he actually came to the ownership, 
Devendranath shared it equally with his two younger brothers. Apart 
from his magnanimity, his integrity also was exemplary. He cleared up the 
heavy debts of his father, and honoured all the promises of pecuniary 
help and other obligations of his father. Though he could have avoided 
many such payments, he took the entire responsibility upon himself and 
in discharging it he had to deprive himself of all his property. 

Devendranath started on his public activities when he was very young. 
A bom contemplative, he was nevertheless alive to the many evils that 
were then retarding the progress of the country. His was however a 
religious approach—^truly Indian—^and in this, as in many other things, 
he followed the great pioneer. Like Rammohun he drew his inspiration 
from the Upanishads the truths of which shaped his mind and inspired 
all his public activities. Indeed, they were the very breath of his life. 
And when he felt irresistibly urged to share these tmths with others and 
disseminate them among larger circles he started in 1839 a society called 
Tattwaranjini Sabha which in its second sitting changed the name to 
Tattwabodhini Sabha. The exclusive emphasis on Western ideas and 
the use of English in all public discussions in literary and debating societies 
was not favoured by a section of the English-knowing progressives who 
in addition to English and Western ideas also wanted the cultivation of 
the Bengali language and the Vedic lore as embodied in the Upanishads. 
This was also the aim of the Sabha as declared by Devendranath. The 
foundation of the Sabha was one of Devendranath’s greatest achievements, 
one of the most important chapters in his life dedicated to the cause of 
his country’s uplift through "higher spiritual Hinduism, free from the 
blind worship of idols’. 

This "higher Hinduism’, in other words, the philosophy of Vedanta 
would, in Devendranath’s view, be a reaffirmation of the sublimity of the 
ancient spiritual ideal of India and its unchallengeable universal charac¬ 
ter would be an effective safeguard against the foreign ideas that were then 
invading the mental life of the coimtry. It seemed as if Rammohun had 
passed his torch on to Devendranath to chase away the darkness that 
threatened to engulf the country and its culture. Be it remembered that 
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the members of the Tattwabodhini Sabha were, almost ah, front-rank 
English-educated intellectuals of the country who later led her renaissance 
in various fields of culture. During its twenty-year existence the Sabha 
served as a strong bulwark against cultural onslaughts of Europe. 

To carry out the objectives of the Sabha he opened in 1840 a school 
called Tattwabodhini Pathsala for the training of youths in Indian and 
Western ideas through the medium of ^Bengali, English being taught as 
a language. This is called by a writer the first national school in India. 
One of the teachers of this school was Akshaykumar Datta, the talented 
litterateur and editor of the monthly journal Tattwabodhini Patrika, started 
by Devendranath in 1843, which lived and served through many vicissi¬ 
tudes and which continues to this day. The paper has had a most dis¬ 
tinguished career and the honour of having been the forerunner of many 
journals that have come and gone. Day by day it grew to be an influential 
and informative organ of public opinion : it served also as an instrument 
of education and played a formative part in developing the Bengali langu¬ 
age. Though its principal aim was the propagation of the 'advanced reli¬ 
gious ideas of its founder’, illuminating articles on literature, philosophy, 
science, history, biography and sociology, written by competent writers, 
in simple and lucid Bengali were its regular features. Tattwabodhini 
Patrika soon became the leading organ of thought in those early days of 
the renaissance when the country, invaded by foreign ideas and foreign 
ways of fife, threatened to become denationalised. The Patrika met this 
frontal attack with its high ideals of national reconstruction based on 
truth, justice and reason, by which alone, it held, the country could 
recover its own self. Western ideas, it also held, were certainly welcome 
but Indians must know what the ideas of their own culture were. Not 
only this, the paper used regularly to discuss self-help in education, pro¬ 
tection of Hindus and their religion from Christian missionary attacks, 
necessity of female education, prevention of drinking, development of 
physical power, the tyranny of indigo-planters, proper relations between 
ruler and ruled, social reform, etc.—subjects that indicate how widely 
alive Devendranath and his o>-workers were to the problems of the country. 
According to the practice at the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Devendrana^ 
formed a committee to select books and articles for publication in the 
Patrika with himself as President. The committee consisted of eminent 
scholars : Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Rajnarayan Basu, Rajendralal Mitra. 

Devendranath wanted to revive the long-neglected Vedic culture in 
Bengal. And to this end he sent four scholars to Varanasi for the study of 
the four Vedas and the Upanishads. Devendranath himself once went to 
Varanasi to see with his own eyes how Vedic studies were pursued there. 
Meanwhile he changed his belief in the infallibility of the Vedas. This 
diange was due to some extent to the persuasion of his rationalistic friends 
the most prominent of whom was Akshaykumar Datta. When therefore 
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the scholars returned Devendranath appointed them to collect relevant 
extracts from the Hindu scriptures in support of his religious belids. 
Another memorable work he did through the Sabha was the English 
rendering of some of the Upanishads done under his direction by Raj- 
narayan Basu, 'one of the most distinguished English scholars of the time*, 
in the words of Devendranath. In this respect, he was one of the pioneers 
who helped in popularising the ancient lores of India among larger 
circles of readers. 

When in his book India and India MissionSf the English missionary 
Alexander Duff attacked idolatrous and non-idolatrous Hinduism Deven¬ 
dranath, though a believer only in 'the higher form* of that religion without 
its idolatry, came forward and met the challenge in a series of powerful 
articles published in 1845 in the issues of the Tattawabodhini Patrika 
under the title Vedantic Doctrine Vindicated. He then regarded the Veda 
as infallible. He wrote : 'We declare our firm conviction in the Vedas to 
be the only inciting principle by which our exertions are guided.. .They 
are the sole foundation of ^ our belief, and the truths of all our shastras 
must be judged of according to their agreement with them.. .What we 
consider as revelation is contained in the Vedas alone.* 

Besides vilifying Hindu society and Hindu religion, the Christian 
missionaries were then carrying on their proselytising campaigns and 
their immediate victims were the students of the schools run by them. 
This caused great indignation and distress in the mind of Devendranath. 
The conversions roused his energies to the utmost to counteract the 
invasion of Hindu society by what he deemed to be not only 'foreign but 
also inimical to Indian thought and culture*. The Tattwabodhini Patrika 
took up the matter and published spirited articles against this onslaught 
on India. Devendranath organised a movement to prevent Hindu boys 
from being sent for education to Christian missionary schools. And in 
this he was joined by members of Hindu orthodoxy including Raja Radha- 
kanta Dev. A largely-attended public meeting was convened and Rs. 
40,000 was raised then and there for starting a school where children might 
be taught free of charge, as in Christian Mission Schools. The school was 
established under the name Hindu Hitaishi Vidyalaya (School for Hindu 
welfare). 

After Rammohun left India the Brahmo Samaj had no leader capable 
of developing it on the lines laid down by its great founder. Those in 
charge could just keep it going. In 1842, about a decade after Rammohun*s 
passing, Devendranath decided to join the Brahmo Samaj, and one day 
came in to see things for himself. He found, much to his disappointment, 
that there was nothing of an organisation that might keep together those 
who intended to come and worship in the Samaj. Some of the items of its 
routine were a direct negation of its basic principles. It seemed that the 
Samaj had been waiting all these years for the leadership of one chosen 
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by Rammohun himself who must have foreseen that none but Devendra- 
nath could keep it in shape and pilot it safely through. 

After the experience of Us first visit, writes Devendranath, "I took upon 
myself the task of reforming the Brahmo Samaj and amalgamated the 
Tattwabodhini Sabha with it. It was arranged that the Sabha would 
further the interests of the Samaj.’ Outlining the ideas that were from 
now to guide the Samaj, Devendranath made clear what Rammohun 
had not done that while they regarded the Upanishads as the true Vedanta, 
they had 'no faith in the Vedanta philosophy of Sankaracharya who seeks 
to prove the oneness of Brahman and all created beings. VS^t we want 
is to worship God. If the worshipper and the object of worship became one 

how can there be any worship_He is the worshipful, I am His worshipper. 

He is my Master, I am His servant_This was my guiding principle. To 

disseminate this truth throughout India, to induce everybody to worship 
Him in this manner, to ensure that His glory should be proclaimed every¬ 
where—^this became my sole aim.* Strictly speaking, this was not the 
monotheism of Rammohun; it must have been Devendranath’s own 
standpoint based on his inner personal experience. The Vedantic idea 
of One Reality took in it a particular form which posited 'a Person with 
attributes such as knowledge, wiU, etc. and a worsUpper*. Is it not a sort 
of duality in which the ardour of the heart wells out in adoration of the 
Supreme ? Herein Devendranath fulfilled a spiritual need of the time 
opening the heart to the worship of the Divine, the heart’s devotion 
sweetening and deepening the mind’s consecration. A new turn was 
given to the religious attitude of the Brahmo Samaj which had its fuller 
flowering in the life and work of the leader of the next phase of the Brahmo 
Samaj movement. 

Devendranath wanted the Brahmo Samaj to develop as a popular 
institution. He therefore drew up a declaration of faith for those who 
wished to be initiated into its ideal. He found that the gdyatri mantra, 
whose adoption was intended by Rammohun for the worship of Brahma 
and which brought to Devendranath himself sublime spiritual experiences, 
was too deep and too difflailt for the majority of the people to grasp and 
that 'it was likely to become a fetish’. Making its use optional, he altered 
the covenant thus : 'I shall daily devote my soul to the Supreme Brahma 
with love and reverence’. And Brahma, he quoted from the Upanishads, 
'is Infinite Truth, Infinite Knowledge, Infinite Bliss*. Devendranath 
was the first signatory to the covenant and along with nineteen others 
went through a ceremony of initiation in Brahma Dharma on the yth of 
Pam, 1765, Bengali Era (December 1843), when the old minister, ap¬ 
pointed by Rammohun, moved to tears, declared : 'Sudi was the aim of 
Rammohun. His desire has been fulfilled’. By the month of Pam 1767 
(December 1845) five hundred persons took the vow and were enrolled 
as Brahmos. No small achievement for the leader. 
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Devendranath's quest for more and more of spiritual light was growing 
in him with years, his study of the Vedic and Upanishadic texts intensifying 
it and opening before him newer and newer worlds of truth. In 1845 
when he was twenty-eight he had a major spiritual experience which he 
describes in his autobiography : 'What profit, beyond all expectation, had 
I not gained by adopting the (Vedic) gdyatri mantra ! I had seen God 
face to face, had heard His voice of command, and had become His cons¬ 
tant companion. I could make out that he was guiding me, seated within 
my heart, inspiring all my religious feelings and guiding my soul.* 
This experience brought in him such an inner change that he became 
much more indrawn than before, and depended more on his 'Inner Guide’ 
than any external aid in his spiritual endeavours. About this time there 
was a controversy over the infallibility of the Vedas and their revealed 
character. Devendranath agreed that the Vedas in their entirety need 
not be taken as infallible. Only such portions in them were acceptable as 
could conform to reason. Besides, he was disappointed at such Upani¬ 
shadic declarations, as 'I am He’, 'Thou art That’, which, he said, 'turned 
the head of ordinary worshippers’ and are therefore 'the source of much 
evil’. 

His quest led Devendranath to the discovery that 'the refuge for Brahmo- 
ism’ lies not in the Vedas or in the Upanishads but'in the pure heart, 
filled with the light of intuitive knowledge.,. .To love the Supreme Spirit 
as seated in the heart and do His bidding is to worship Him.’ 

Devendranath now turned his attention to the propagation of the Brahmo 
Samaj ideal and he was happy over the success that attended his efforts 
in that direction. Chiefly through his own influence and exertions many 
Samajes were established in and near Calcutta. Yet it was not all plain¬ 
sailing for him. With the rejection of the Veda as a revealed Scripture 
there began to grow a tendency amongst the younger members of the Samaj, 
headed by Akshaykumar Datta, not only to broaden the basis of Brahmo- 
ism by advocating new social ideals but also to apply the dry light of reason 
even to the fundamental articles of religious belief and all these found 
their expression in the columns of the Tattzoabodhini Patrika in which, 
as already said, discussions on various social problems began regularly 
to appear. What these younger members wanted was to rationalise the 
Brahmo doctrines. Devendranath did not see eye to eye with them in 
everything. It was not that he was against social reform. In fact, he fa¬ 
voured widow remarriage, knew that the caste rules would some day be 
relaxed, and encouraged ^e legitimate aspirations of the younger section 
by allowing them to discuss social questions in the TattweAodhini Patrika. 
But social reform was not his forte, neither was it an important concern 
of his life. A contemplative at heart, he could not tolerate any artificial 
method of assessing spiritual values. When therefore Akshaykumar 
Datta 'started a Friends Society in which the nature of God was decided 
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Upon by show of hands*, and when there was a definite decline in the 
religious enthusiasm of his friends and followers, Devendranath decided 
to 'concentrate my mind, and practise severe austerities in retirement 
for His sake. I shall leave my home never to return*. 

So he made his way to the Himalayas where he spent his time in deep 
contemplation, study and communion, with a view to a complete surrender 
to the will and purpose of God. This was in 1856. And he did not return 
to Calcutta till 1858, shortly after the Se|^y Revolt. He returned not that 
he wanted to, but that the Tuner Guide’ commanded him to do so. 

In 1859, within a year of his return, Devendranath was glad to find in 
the Brahmo fellowsMp Keshubchandra Sen, a young man of twenty, of 
genius and ability, with whose devoted cooperation Devendranath was 
now able to throw himself, heart and soul, into the work of the Samaj 
and it began to flourish and expand in every way. Keshubchandra joined 
the Brahmo Samaj after having read Rajnarayan Basu’s speech on the 
characteristics of Brahmo religion, says Rajnarayan in his autobiography. 
Rajnarayan was an intimate friend and co-worker of Devendranath. 

Devendranath’s devotion and wisdom combined with Keshubchandra’s 
youthful ardour and excellent qualities of head and heart produced brilliant 
results. Hundreds began to flock to the services of the Samaj, to listen to 
the fervid and inspired utterances of the old leader, 'every word of which 
made them feel that God was near*. The number of aspirants for initia¬ 
tion into the new faith increased week by week. Brahmo Samaj was deve¬ 
loping a new life. This continued till 1866 when there occurred a schism. 

Devendranath believed that in a conservative country like India what 
was necessary for the reformation of society was not rules imposed from 
outside but an inner change of heart brought about by 'the teachings 
of a pure religion*. Keshub and his group, on the other hand, writes 
Devendranath’s son Satyendranath in his introduction to his father’s 
autobiography, held radic^ views on social evils and were particularly keen 
on removing them as early as possible. Devendranath, however, yielded 
to them as far as his personal feeling about them could permit, but he 
drew back when Keshub’s followers were going too far. 

As in his attitude towards social reform, so also in his religious idealism, 
Devendranath was guided by his inner perception which led him to the 
view that the ancient scriptures of India contain the highest of spiritual 
truths, sufficient at least for India’s further progress and development. 
Keshub would go in for truth and light from any country, any religion, 
any culture. Besides, to his regard for the Christ as a divine incarnation 
Devendranath a>uld never reconcile himself, as the Infinite, for him, 
was too vast for a human body to encompass. He looked upon religious 
founders as messengers of God and on this point he seemed to have been 
of one mind with Rammohun. These are among the reasons why Keshub 
withdrew from the parent body in 1865 and in the following year started 
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the Brahmo Samaj of India, the old church continuing under Devendra- 
nath’s leadership as 'Adi Brahmo Samaj*, the name he gave to it. 

In his work for the Samaj after the sdiism, as before it, Devendranath 
had Rajnarayan Basu for his young but able collaborator. Rajnarayan 
was a man of sound learning and had a deep knowledge of the ancient 
ideas of the Hindus from the standpoint of which he approached 
Brahmoism and his exposition of it was regarded as authentic both 
by the Brahmos and the Hindus in general. He had a number of 
European admirers too. 'The Adi Samaj has adopted*, he wrote, 'a 
Hindu form to propagate theism among Hindus. It has, ther^ore, 
retained many innocent Hindu usages and customs and has adopted a 
form of divine service containing passages extracted from Hindu sdstras 
only, and a ritual containing as much of ancient form as could be kept 
consistently with the dictates of conscience. ..It leaves matters of social 
reformation to the judgments and tastes of the individual members.* As 
regards the use of the teachings of other religions, Rajnarayan wrote : 
‘We certainly do not act against the dictates of conscience if we quote 
texts from the Hindu Sastras only and not from other religious Scriptures 
of all the countries on the face of the globe. Moreover, there is not a single 
saying in the Scriptures of other nations which has not its counterpart 
in the Sastras. There are innumerable religious and moral sayings in the 
Hindu Sastras, some of them announced with sublime simplicity and others 
with the greatest beauty and felicity of expression. The Hindu Sastra 
is a vast ocean containing gems without number; search and you will find. 
Being the sons of wealthy parents, we need not go begging for the motto 
of a religious discourse at other men*s doors. If the Sastras can satisfy the 
highest aspirations of the soul, there can be no objeaion to the adoption 
of a book of texts containing selections from the Sastras and the Sastras 
only.* 

This is a standpoint taken obviously out of an iimer perception of the 
eternal truths of Hindu thought—^truths bom of the supreme spiritual 
vision of the ancient Rishis. The standpoint need not therefore be called 
conservative or national, even as the standpoint of those who quote other 
religions out of the same perception need not necessarily be liberal or 
mtemational. Anyway, if the original Brahmoism is called reformed 
Hinduism it does not take away from its importance as a progressive 
movement for the moral regeneration of man. 'The Hindu religion*, 
says Devendranath, 'is a broad and liberal religion. It gives one a large 
scope for manifold progress. So instead of being separated from the 
Hindus we must be with them and preach Brahmoism. It is Hinduism 
which we must raise to the status of Brahmoism.* In one of its issues of 
1869 the Tattwahodhini Patrika wrote : 'The Adi Brahmo Samaj maintains 
that Brahmoism is both universal religion as well as a form of Hinduism. 
The principal ground of its maintaining this opinion is that theism is true 
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Hinduism according to a right interpretation of the Hindu Shastras.’ 

It is these root ideas of Devendranath and Rajnarayan that guided the 
Brahmo Samaj and gave a psychological impetus to the cause of India’s 
resurgence in modem times. Institutionally, the Samaj did not, because 
of the new movement led by Keshubchandia, expand beyond the imme¬ 
diate sphere of its activities. But its psychological influence was deep and 
irresistible and whatever success the latter movements achieved was not a 
little due to the essentially Hindu basis which Devendranath gave to their 
earlier phase. 

Devendranath’s ideal was not a life-negating one. It accepted life and 
the necessity for its sublimation. This devout soul did whatever he could 
to discover the spiritual basis of life and then to build on it a higher life. 
And the power with which he made such endeavour was not only what¬ 
ever inner power he developed in him but also the power of reason which, 
he felt, India needed for her liberation from the evils that were blocking 
her progress. Naturally, therefore, he turned towards setting up schools 
for ^e education of Indians on Indian Unes. 

Mention has been made before of what Devendranath had already done 
in this connection in order to counteract the denationalising educational 
activities of the Christian missionaries. He succeeded his father as a Direc¬ 
tor of the Hindu College. In 1P48 when a teacher of that College embraced 
Christianity Devendranath strongly supported the demand madeby another 
Director for the removal of that teacher from the 'Hindu’ College. When 
again next year a student of that College became a Christian Devendranath 
wrote to the Secretary of the College asking him to strike off his name 
from the ro’ls. Not only this. He was ever alive to the interests of the 
public and whenever they were in jeopardy at the hands of the authorities 
Devendranath would forthwith raise his voice against it. 

While he was a great lover of English and was keen on its study by 
Indians, he was particularly interested in the cultivation of the mother 
tongue by his countrymen. This was evident when due to his and the 
others’ efforts Bengali was made the medium of instruction in the schools 
in the Bengali-speaking areas, started in the then Bengal under the direc¬ 
tion of the Governor-General, Lord Hardinge. When, again, the Govern¬ 
ment sought his opinion about the education of Indians, he wrote a memo¬ 
rable letter vigorously pleading for the spread of Bengali among the 
Bengalis. He also suggested that cheaper text-books in Bengali should be 
prepared and published as done before by the School Book Society for 
books in EngUsh. In that letter Devendranath also expressed himself 
against the teaching of any religion in those schools which should confine 
themselves to imparting moral instruction to students. Education, he held, 
should be for all, both men and women. 

Devendranath was actively connected with a number of public institu¬ 
tions which aimed at advandng the cause of social, educational and cultural 
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progress of the country. One such was Samajonnati-bidhayim Suhrid 
Samiti (Society of Friends for Orpnising Social Uplift). Devendranath 
was its President from the very beginning in 1854. Its objectives, defined 
in its first meeting, were introduction of female education, remarriage of 
Hindu widows, prevention of child marriage and polygamy. As its Presi¬ 
dent, Devendranath submitted a memorial to the Legislative Coimcil 
for die removal of legal disabilities of remarried Hindu widows, and for 
the establishment of girls* schools in every quarter of the suburbs of 
Calcutta. Prominent public men like Pyarichand Mitra, Akshaykumar 
Datta, Rajendralal Mitra, Sibchandra Dev, Digambar Mitra were 
members of this society. 

Devendranath’s appearance in the political field was not sudden. The 
freedom of his country had ever been in his thoughts even when they 
were devoted to spiritual subjeas. *The Brahmo religion’, he says in one 
of his religious discourses, Vhich has for its soul Brahma himself is the 
religion by which we will win back our freedom. Without freedom pros¬ 
perity and happiness are impossible. Subjection is the root of all sorrow. 
We have learnt from the Brahmo religion that to be liberated from sin is 
the soul’s religion and that along with soul’s freedom all other freedoms 
are attainable.’ Again in his Autobiography: Tf I could preach the 
Brahma religion as based upon Vedanta, then all India would have one 
religion, all distinctions woidd come to an end, all would be united in a 
common brotherhood, her former valour and power would be revived 
and finally she would regain her freedom.’ Devendranath’s aspirations, 
expressed as far back as 1845, Rammohun’s before him, were 
obviously the first seeds of freedom, sown and resown in the national 
consciousness, and were among the first factors in its crystallisation. 

It is not known if he had then in his mind any idea that behind the 
attainment of political freedom there must be political agitation, a con¬ 
scious striving of the national being towards that end. There is evidence, 
however, that he was clear about it in 1851. In 1853 the British Parliament 
was to renew its charter to the East India Company. Progressive Indians 
felt it n«;essary to place before the Parliament their views so that the terms 
of the charter might be revised to the best interests of India. In 1851 
Devendranath started the National Association. There is a view that 'The 
Landholders Association’ was revived and reorganised under this new 
name. The Bernal Harkaray a contemporary periodical, wrote in its issue 
of 18 September 1851: 'Baboos Prasanna Coomar Tagore and Devendra¬ 
nath Ts^re will never associate their names with an imdertaking which 
they do not hope to carry out.’ The preamble defining the aims and objects 
of the Nationd Association says : 'Some of the laws that have emanated 
for the last few years from the Legislative Council of the British Indian 
Empire, militate against the rights and possessions of the subjects of the 
empire.. .thereby frustrating the expectations entertained as to the nature 
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of the administration of the empire.’ The National Association was 
formed for the purpose of adopting measures that may contribute to the 
welfare of the society.’ Devendranath was ite Secretary. Within a month 
and a half of its inception the British India Association, a revival of British 
India Society, started functioning with the same end in view. Devendra¬ 
nath was also actively connected with it as its Secretary. Among the 
subjects for agitation by this Association WRS that the Government must pay 
the chowkidars (village watchmen) and not the people who had so far b^n 
paying them, and that the people should have rent-free land. Within a 
fortnight of the inception of the Association, Devendranath addressed 
letters to similar associations in Madras and Bombay pointing out the 
need for united action by all such associations, and that there should be 
one common agent for all of them, instead of one for each, as hitherto, 
'so that Indians might express their agreed vievtrs and press their common 
demands for administrative reforms throughout the country.’ Devendra¬ 
nath also informed them that his Association had already collected Rs. 
16,000 for carrying out its objectives. The most important thing he ini¬ 
tiated during his Secretaryship was a move in the form of a memorial 
submitted by the Association to the British Parliament for the introduction 
in India of those self-governing institutions which had already come into 
existence in other British colonies, and as a first step to it, the appointment 
of a majority of Indian members in the proposed Legislative Council. 

After this nothing of a particular nature is known about Devendranath’s 
active connection virith any political institution. Evidence is, however, 
available that he gave his whole-hearted support to the famous Jatiya 
Mela (National gathering) founded in Calcutta by Navagopal Mitra in 
1867 with a view to giving shape to the ideas of l^jnarayan Basu for the 
promotion of national feeling among Indians. As in his social, religious 
and educational endeavours, so in his political ones too, Devendranath 
had always the cooperation of many a prominent public man of Calcutta, 
some of whom have been mentioned before. The progressive mind 
that was at the bade of these earlier political strivings found its fuller 
expression in the foundation of the Indian National Congress in 1885. 
Devendranath had always full sympathies for the Congress. Many a time 
he invited the Congress leaders to his home and gave them whatever advice 
he deemed proper for the furtherance of the Congress cause. 

Devendranath’s munificence reflected the nobility of his soul. Lakhs 
of rupees he gave away for public welfare and for the promotion of reli¬ 
gion, culture and education. One such is the famous Asrama of Santi- 
niketan the site of which he chose in 1863 as a solitary resort for quiet 
contemplation. It was originally a bare, desolate spot—^a haunt of dacoits 
—^which he came across on one of his journeys. Attracted by its quiemess 
he pitched his tent under the two Saptaparm (seven-leaved) trees, still 
standing there, and spent his time in meditation and prayer. It is said 
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that one day as he was in meditation the dacoits surrounded him but 
coming near and seeing him deeply absorbed in meditation, the leader 
of the gang waited for the Maharshi to open his eyes and when he did so 
the dacoit begged for pardon and offered to serve him all his life. 

On the marble slab which marks the place of his meditation are inscribed 
in Bengali his words about the divine Presence in his inner being : *tim 
dmdr prdner drdnij maner dnandq, dtmdr idntV, 'He is the repose of my 
life, the joy of my heart, the peace of my soul.* 

Devendranath loved the place so much that he transformed it into a 
sylvan retreat, an Asrama, which in 1888 he dedicated to the public under 
a Trust Deed endowing it with an annuity of Rs. 6000 for the use of 
those who wished to meditate on God, free from all antagonsim of creed 
and sect. The only things forbidden were speaking ill of any religious 
sect, obscene amusement and meat-eating. It was at this place hallowed 
by the sddhand of Devendranath and of numerous seekers from far and near 
who used often to come there for quiet contemplation that in 1901 
Rabindranath with the warm approval of his father started his famous 
school Brahmacharyasram, as he called it then and which he developed 
later into the present international centre of learning, under the name 
of Visvabharati. 

The last years of his life Devendranath spent mostly in retirement 
and inward pursuits. He left his body on 19 January 1905. 

The inspiration of Raja Rammohun Roy was without doubt an impelling 
factor in all that Devendranath did for his country’s uplift. It was the great 
pioneer’s universal vision of'essential Hinduism’ which found articulation 
in the theistic church which Devendranath formally established on the 
basis of his inner experiences. That he could give a shape to the Samaj 
Ideal and do all his noble work for the uplift of his country was due to 
his having in him a combination of knowledge and devotion, of reason and 
intuition, the former an influence of Western ideas, the latter a racial 
inherimnee. But crowning all was his love for the ancient Indian ideal 
as embodied in the Upanishads. This love was so deep that there was 
a period in which he along with his associates in the Tattv^bodhini circle 
would all the time discuss or think of nothing but the teachings of the 
Upanishads and would have each a name of an Upanishadic Rishi in order, 
as Rajnarayan Basu says, to recreate the spiritual atmosphere of that 
great Age of the Spirit. No wonder that the movement led by Devendra¬ 
nath for the religious, social, cultural and even political advancement of 
his people, should be called one of neo-Hinduism, and this was his greatest 
contribution to the growth of resurgent India. 

While he strove to be always in conununion with God he discharged 
whole-heartedly all the obligations of life. A man of God, he was also a 
man of the world, and all his life he tried to live up to the truth of this 
harmony of spirit and life given him in his early days by the verse of the 
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Isha Upanishad. That is why Sri Ramakrishna said of him: 'He tried to 
combine both yoga and bk^a (enjoyment) in his life.’ On the breast 
of Devendranath Sri Ramakrish^ noticed the signs of one who practises 
Yoga. 



CHAPTER VII 

RECOVERING NATIONAL SELF 


From the very beginning Devendranath was fortunate in having as his 
cxillaborators some of the best and most gifted men of his time. Indeed 
he had the capacity of choosing the right type of men to help him in his 
work for his country. Some of these are distinguished figures in the early 
history of the Indian renaissance. In faa, it is they who along with their 
leader initiated the movement for the recovery of the national self. When 
Devendranath started the TattwabodJuni Patrika he appointed Akshay- 
kumar Datta (1820-1886) its Editor, and this he did because the latter, 
though a rationalist, was a man of exceptional intellectual honesty and rare 
literary gifts. His was a European mind, analytical and positivistic, not 
without a strain of agnosticism in it to which he leaned later, after having 
been a Brahmo in his earlier days. He was indeed a 'Representative Adan* 
of that age of Reason combining in him the Positivism and Humanism of 
Auguste Comte, the Utilitarianism or Universalistic Hedonism of John 
Stuart Mill, and the Agnosticism of Herbert Spencer, all these finding ex¬ 
pression in his fervent love for his motherland for which he lived and 
worked with all the intensity of his mind and heart. Akshaykumar was 
the first in those days to write from a scientific standpoint and on scientific 
subjects and the excellence of his writings attracted all classes of readers, 
so much so that despite his differences with Akshaykumar on many impor¬ 
tant points, Devendranath, a generous and kind soul, allowed him to 
continue as Editor of the paper. The main theme of his writings was man’s 
relationship with external nature, which was the title of a book of his, based 
on George Coombe’s Constitution of Man. A contemporary periodical 
said that Akshaykumar was Tndianising European sdoice’ and that 'it 
is doubtful if any other writer has yet been able to mould the thoughts 
and tendencies of Bengali youths to the extent he has done’. The range 
of his writings included also school books. For all his rationalism, Akshay¬ 
kumar was so much interested in the religious sects of India that he 
devoted years of strenuous labour to the completion of his monumental 
work entitled Bkaratvarshiya Upasak Sampradaya (Denominations of 
Worshippers in India) containing an elaborate account of the Hindu 
religious sects and denominations. The work, remarkable for learning 
and exposition, was based on Horace Hayman Wilson’s Religious Sects 
of the Hindus, but suubstantially amended and enlarged, more than half 
the work being the results of Akshaykumar’s own investigations. It is 
believed that in course of writing or after finishing it, he developed his &ith 
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in Divine Providence. 

Another literary stalwart of the time was Iswarchandra Vidyasagar 
(1820-1891) bom in the same year as Akshaykumar. Vidyasagar was 
his academic title, his brahmana surname being Bandyopadhyaya. He 
was Secretary of Devendranath*s Tattwabodhim Sahha. While Akshay¬ 
kumar drew upon the scientific and philosophical lore of the West and 
expressed and interpreted those ideas in a Bengali of surpassing clarity, 
vigour and force, Vidyasagar’s source was Sanskrit, Hindi and English 
literatures and the style he evolved was more finished and refined. In his 
The Literature of Bengal R. C. Dutt says : 'Akshaykumar’s style reflects 
the tme patriot and the earnest, enthusiastic reformer... In Vidyasagar’s 
style we admire the placid stillness and soft beauty of a quiet lake, reflec¬ 
ting on its bosom the gorgeous tints of the sky and the surrounding objects. 
In Akshaykumar’s style we admire the vehemence and force of the moun¬ 
tain torrent in its wild rugged beauty... Modem Bengali prose as we under¬ 
stand it, has been shaped by these twin workers whose memory will be 
long preserved in Bengal.* Vidyasagar, said Poet Tagore, was the first 
tme literary artist in Bengali. He is regarded as the father of Bengali 
prose. 

There was on these two as also on later makers of Bengali literature 
an unmistakable influence of Western ideas, a smdy of which was part of 
their training in those days. By absorbing such influences from outside 
and giving them a new expression these writers proved their originality 
and creative power and because of this their worls remained a sustaining 
force in the development of Bengali literature and in the recovery of the 
national self. 

Vidyasagar, however, has his place in history also as a social reformer, 
a lover of humanity, and as a promoter of education and culture. Through 
the persistent agitation of Rammohun and others the practice of Sati 
had already been 'declared illegal and punishable by the Criminal 
Courts’. There was now the problem of widows whose helpless plight 
moved Vidyasagar so much that he took a vow to ameliorate their condi¬ 
tion. He therefore revived the Widow Remarriage Movement in Bengal 
as Vishnu Sastri did in Bombay. The movement however had its origin 
in earlier times. Raja Rajballabh of Dacca was perhaps the first to have it 
approved by the learned Sanskrit scholars of both northern and southern 
India. This was in 1756. Rammohun’s efforts in this direction have 
been already referred to. An Andhra brahmana published a pamphlet 
on it in 1837. Progressive periodicals had been bringing out articles 
advocating the remarriage of widows. But Vidyasagar’s was the most 
vehement campaign undaunted by the opposition of Hindu orthodoxy. 
And it was in 1856 that his earnest efforts were crowned with success, 
the Govenunent legalisii^ the remarriage of widows by an Act. About 
the same year there was almost a crusade a^inst polygamy in Bengal 
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in which Vidyasagar took a prominent part. But this mov^ent came to 
nothing. 

Female education was another important matter that attraaed the 
attention of the leaders of the Indian renaissance. Like English education 
the introduction of this also owed much to the efforts of the Christian 
missionaries, who were the first to start sdiools for the education of 
Indian girls. But these schools a pumber of which were opened in Calcutta 
and in a few important towns of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, were 
generally attended by girls of lower ranks of society. It was in 1849 that 
through the efforts of Iswarchandra Vidyasagar and J. E. Drinkwater 
Bethune, the then Legal Member of the Governor-General’s Council 
and a promoter of Bengali language, there was established in Calcutta 
Hindu Balika Vidyalaya, ^the first separate school for instruction of 
girls of high class Hindus’. This was followed by the opening of a number 
of such schools in several towns of Bengal. In this venture also Vidyasagar 
had to encounter much opposition from the conservative Hindus. For 
the education not of girls alone, but of boys too, he started one school 
after another in Calcutta and other districts of Bengal, and himself wrote 
and published a large number of text-books for them. These Beng^ 
text-books were the first of the kind, beginning with the very primer 
which is still in use along with his most popular series of Sanskrit grammar 
in Bengali. That a man of vast erudition should be the first to write the 
primer of his own language shows how he loved the language and wanted 
it to grow on. Many of Vidyasagar’s schools were model ones. 

To Vidyasagar’s original and independent mind it was quite evident 
that for a country to recover its self it must have an effective medium of 
self-expression and that it could be no other than its mother tongue. In 
accordance with this principle, he made Bengali the medium of instruction 
in the schools he started. This was in sharp contrast with the prevailing 
view of the so-called 'progressivists’ that English was the only language 
worth learning. Vidyasagar was further convinced that, to use his own 
words, 'the creation of an enlightened Bengali literature would be possible 
if Sanskrit scholars well-versed in English language and literature tried to 
express their ideas in elegant and idiomatic Bengali, of which Bengalis 
having only &iglish education were incapable*. 

Vidyasagar was open to modem Western ideas then pouring in upon 
Bengal and his international outlook was as broad and sound as was 
his staunch nationalism in dress, manner and way of life. 

Bom of poor brahmana parents, Vidyasagar by his own efforts rose to a 
position of eminence equ^ed by none in his time. He began life as a 
Sanskrit teacher in the Fort Wilham G)llege. Later he became Principal 
of the Sanskrit Collie. The indomitable energy and ardour with which 
he threw himself into the cause of widow remarriage and the generosity 
with which he opened his purse strings for the relief of suffering humanity 
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has made his name a household word in Bengal, nay, in India. Hundreds 
of poor widows lived on his charity and hundreds of helpless orphans 
owed him their education. One with so soft a heart had a mind hard and 
inflexible in matters of national honour. His sharp retorts to English 
critics of his simple national dress and unassuming manners bespoke his 
sense of national self-respect and dignity. His independence of spirit was 
as towering as his personality. 

Like Akshaykumar, Vidyasagar also was an agnostic and a rationalist 
—almost typical of a section of prominent public men of the time who 
came obviously to fulfil a purpose of Nature in the historic evolution of 
India in the nineteenth century. When Sri Ramakrishna met Vidyasagar 
he said : 'I have been seeing so long canals, lakes and rivers, now I see the 
ocean*, by which he meant, as the name signifies, the ocean of culture and 
kindness that was Vidyasagar. Michael Madhusudan Dutt sums him up 
in a memorable phrase ; Widyasagar has the heart of a Bengali mother, 
the genius and wisdom of an ancient sage, the energy of an Englishman*. 
Who but such a one could give Indians that light of knowledge and 
strength of character which they needed most in those days in order to be 
themselves again ? This ^tellectual dictator of Bengal*, as Sri Aurobindo 
called Vidyasagar, dominated the mind of his race and gave to it the 
stamp of his puissant intellect that energised the mind of Bengal into 
those virile creative expressions which characterised her later cultural 
history. 

Vidyasagar*s namesake with a different surname was another remarkable 
figure in Devendranath*s Tattwabodhini group. Iswarchandra Gupta 
(1812-1857), famed as a poet and writer of striking originality, voiced the 
soul of Bengal in aU the sweetness and pathos of his poetic self at that 
critical hour of her history. Both in language and in idea his was pure 
Bengali poetry unsophisticated by any extraneous influence. Bankim- 
chandra said that the famous poets who followed Iswar Gupta were aU 
produas of English education but he was an out-an-out Bengali with the 
heart of intuition which characterises the race. A man of inward percep¬ 
tions, Iswar Gupta sang of the truth of Bengal both in her greatness and 
in her degradation imder the impact of foreign ideas. It is possible that 
to his association with the Tattwabodhini Sabha he owed much of his 
national idealism that reflected itself in his writings in a Sambad Pra- 
bhakar. He foimded the first Bengali daily and he edited it with such 
ability that it soon grew into a source of literary and cultural inspiration 
to the youths of the time including the great Bankimchandra himself. 
Iswar Gupta’s love of country was not, however, confined to Bengal alone. 
In his paper he used always to give a proper place to matters relating to 
different regions of India. In one of his poems he addresses India as the 
Mother—and he was the first in modem times to call her Mother—asking 
her to say how long her children would remain in ignorance of their 
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ancient heritage. In one of his lectures he said: 'When our country was 
free, when we were under our own rulers, how world-wide was the glory 
of the Hindus ! Ours is the most ancient country, ours the most ancient 
civilisation. It was from this country that originated various branches of 
learning including those of science, which widen the frontiers of know¬ 
ledge. When great men of our country came to cultivate and develop 
them, the other parts of the globe were lost in primeval darkness.’ Here 
is another voice given, in 1848, to the growing aspiration for national 
freedom. 

Among the Tattwabodhini group was another remarkable figure Rajen- 
dralal Mitra (1822-1891), the pioneer Indian antiquarian of international 
fame, who inaugurated Indian historical scholarship and made invaluable 
contributions towards the recovery of India’s past. He joined the Asiatic 
Society as Assistant Secretary, and was later elected its President, perhaps 
the greatest honour for an Indian scholar of the time. He knew a dozen 
languages and wrote about fifty books on subjects of history, culture and 
philosophy, the most important of these being Antiquities of Orissa, 
Bodh-Gaya and Indo-Aryans. His researches in Vedic and post-Vedic 
culture yet retain their many original points. Bengah language and culture 
received his particular attention. He started a Bengali hterary society, 
called Saraswat Samaj, the first academy of Bengali hterature, whose aim 
was to bring together the literary men of the country. He coined technical 
terms, drew up maps in Bengali, wrote text-books for children on history, 
geography and general knowledge. 

In 1875 the University of Calcutta was given the power to confer the 
Degree of Doctor of Laws on distinguished citizens for their scholarship. 
Rajendralal was the first recipient of this honour next year. In the course 
of his Convocation Address Vice-Chancellor Arthur Hobehouse said: 
'There is no European Society of Oriental scholars to whom Rajendralal 
is not honourably ^own, and there are many who have been glad td admit 
him as a member and a colleague. He has thrown light on many a dark 
comer of the history, antiquities and language of this country.’ Max 
Mueller said of him : 'Our Sanskrit scholars in Europe will have to pull 
hard, if, with such men as Babu Rajendralal in the field, they are not to 
be distanced in the race of scholarship.’ 

Rajendralal was an active member of the British India Association 
almost from its start and helped forward its cause—^the political advance¬ 
ment of the country. He was also associated with the Indian National 
Congress from its very beginning. As Chairman of the Reception Commit¬ 
tee of its second session in Calcutta in 1886, Rajendralal delivered a fine 
speech in which explaining the main object of the Congress he said: 
'It has been the dream of my life that the scattered units of my race may 
some day coalesce and come together; that instead of living merely as 
individu^ we may some day so combine as to be able to live as a nation. 
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In this meeting I behold the commencement of such coalescence... 
I behold in this Congress the dawn of a better and happier day for India.* 

In his youth Rabindranath used often to meet 'this great personality 
of the nineteenth century*. Giving his impressions the Poet wrote: 
'Rajendralal was a versatile genius. He was an academy in himself... I 
have met many Bengali men of letters in my time but none who left the 
impression of such brilliance. He was not only a profound scholar, but 
had likewise a striking personality which shone through his features... 
In his public life he was full of f^.’ 

References have already been made to Rajnarayan Basu*s (1826-1899) 
eminent and whole-hearted collaboration with Devendranath as an authen¬ 
tic exponent of the aims and ideals of the Brahmo Samaj. A tract of his on 
this subject was characterised by Rev. Charles Voywey as 'magnificently 
true and wise*. A most important point in this exposition was what he said 
about the relation of the Samaj to Hinduism to which cause he rendered 
signal service in those days of open and blatant demmciation of this oldest 
religion of the world. The discourses of Rajnarayan and Devendranath 
on the truths of Vedanta and Hinduism did on the one hand give a set¬ 
back to the proselytising campaign of the Christian missionaries, and on 
the other, raise the status of the Samaj in the estimation of the Hindus 
themselves. When due to Keshubchandra’s objection the word 'Hindu* 
was deleted from the Marriage Act, Rajanarayan made a fervent speech 
on the superiority of Hinduism in which his principal arguments were: 
'That Hinduism is superior to all other religions, because it owes its name 
to no man; because it acknowledges no mediator between God and man; 
because the Hindu worships God as the Soul of the soul and can worship 
in every act of life—^in business, in pleasure and in social intercourse; 
because while other scriptures inculcate worship for the rewards it may 
bring or the punishment it may avert, the Hindu is taught to worship 
God and practise virtue for the love of God and of virtue alone; beoiuse, 
being unsectarian and believing in the good of aU religions, Hmdusim is 
non-proselytising and tolerant as it also is devotional to the entire abs¬ 
traction of the mind from time and sense, and possesses an antiquity 
which carries it back to the fountainhead of all thought.* 

This devoted champion of true Hinduism was in his youth a student of 
the Hindu College and developed, as was the wont with the products of 
that institution, those habits and views for which the new intoxication of 
the West was solely responsible. He says in his autobiography that his 
faith in Hinduism was shaken. He adopted Unitarian Christianity, and 
afterwards showed Islamic leanings. The study of Hmne made him an 
agnostic. All this happened before be was nineteen, at which age he met 
Devendranath whose words on Brahmo Dharma converted him to it. 
And he remained a Brahmo all his life. 

Rajanarayan’s public life was indeed a chequered one. Besides taking 
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an active part in the social, educational and other reform movements of 
the time he himself was the founder of several institutions whose ideo¬ 
logic, conceived by him, were not only original but significant for the 
future progress of Bengal and the whole of India. A master of English, 
he made no inconsiderable contribution to the development of Bengali. 
In a remarkable lecture on the cultivation of Bengali language he said: 
'National progress depends much on national literature. And there can 
be no advancement of national litemture without the development of 
national language. After fifty years of English training, should we yet de¬ 
pend on it for the acquisition of knowledge ?* Rajnarayan cited instances 
from history to show how the most glorious periods in many a people’s 
history have been those that saw the rise and growth of their native tongues. 
The lecture was a vigorous plea for the cultivation of Bengali and other 
Indian lai^uages by those who speak them. 

Rajnarayan chose teaching as his profession. And he was a teacher 
in the highest sense of the word. Hundreds of youths profited by his 
ennobling influence, hundreds of them were inspired by his example of 
plain living and high thinking. From his own experience he knew what 
an evil drinking was. He started a society for the prevention of drinking. 
In order to counteract this evil and the denationalising trends and effects 
of English education he drew up a most wise and momentous plan of a 
society called Jatiya Gaurabechchha Sancharini Sabha (Society for the 
promotion of national feeling among the educated youths of Bengal) the 
prospectus of which was published in i86i. The scheme was a positive 
proof of how national feeling had taken such a conscious form in the mind 
of a son of Bengal just a hundred years ago. It was quite evident that 
our nationalism could be worthwhile, if based on a profounder sense of 
independence, of which Rajnarayan was then dreaming. T had a wonder¬ 
ful dream during sleep,* says he, 'it looked as if our country had become 
free and the English had left.’ To quote him again, 'Of all services dear 
to God, the service of the country is the highest.’ 'More glorious than 
heaven are mother and motherland’... 'India is our motherland. We will 
serve her even at the cost of our life. We will join hands with Muslims and 
other Indians as far as possible in politics and other matters. We will 
inspire the whole race to recover the same high state in body, mind, society, 
religion, customs, morals, arts, sciences as it had in ancient India; we will 
inspire it to rise even to a higher than the highest state in the past.’ 

Rajnarayan’s plan suggested how this splendid vision could be realised. 
Here is the outline in his own words : 'The Nationality Promotion Society 
shall, first, revive the national g}rmnastic exercises, establish gymnasia 
in most important places of Bengal where Hindu gymnastics were taught, 
publish tracts on the importance of physical education citing historical 
evidence of the military prowess of the ancient Bengalees, improve the 
present weak and innutritious diet of the Bengalee; establish a Model 
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School for imparting instruction in Hindu music and a school of Hindu 
Medicine where Hindu Materia Medica will be taught; publish in Boigalee 
the results of the researches of Sanskrit scholars of Europe in Indian 
antiquities giving special prominence to the prosperity and glory of ancient 
India, physical, intellectual, moral, social, political, literary and scientific; 
encourage the cultivation of Sansluit; make it binding upon its members 
to ground the knowledge of their sons, in their mother tongue before 
giving them an English education, and to correspond with each other 
in Bengalee, to conduct in that language aU meetings which are attended 
by Bengalees only; publish tracts giving examples from ancient Indian his¬ 
tory of female education, personal liberty of females, marriage by election 
of the bride, marriage at adult age, widow marriage, intermarriage, and 
voyage to distant countries; prevent drinking and other evil foreign habits; 
introduce such foreign customs as have a tendency to infuse national feel¬ 
ing into its members. In fine, the main object of the Nationality Promotion 
Society would be to promote and foster national feelings which would 
lead to the formation of a national character and thereby to the eventual 
promotion of the prosperity of the nation.* 

Within a year of the publication of this prospectus Navagopal Mitra, 
Editor, National Paper, brought into being the Jatiya Mela (National 
Gathering or Conference) with a view to giving effect to the aims set forth 
in the prospectus. The Working Committee of this Mela was called the 
National Society or National Council. Says Rajnarayan in his auto¬ 
biography : 'Sri Navagopal Mitra has told me that it was on reading my 
prospectus of a Society for the promotion of national glory he formed the 
idea of the Jatiya Mela. After organising this Mela Sri Mitra set up a na¬ 
tional council in order to supervise it. This council was formed on the 
model suggested in my scheme.* 

Thus Rajnarayan was the first to see the basic truth of Indian nationalism 
and reveal it to his countrymen in all its varied aspects for each of which 
he gave in the prospectus Ms cogent arguments. No wonder that he should 
be called a Rishi, Seer. Behind this vision of his there was his inner per¬ 
ception of the spirit of Aryan culture, that gave to Rajnarayan*s life and 
work their meaning and intention. None loved his a)imtry more, none 
knew it better. Indeed love of country was the very passion of his soul 
and this he wanted to inspire in others so that they might dedicate them¬ 
selves to the cause of India*s uplift, her decline being for Rajnarayan the 
deepest concern of his life. Therefore did he make a cultyof his idea of 
nationalism and initiate others into it. With the help of Jyotirindra, an 
elder brother of Rabindranath, who was then and ever afterwards an active 
and enthusiastic supporter of all national movements, Rajnarayan started 
in 1878 a secret society called Sanjivani Sabha (Life-giving Society) 
in a deserted house in north Calcutta with himself as Chief and Jyotirindra 
as Organiser. On a table in a dark room of that house was plac^ a copy 
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of the Rigveda wrapped in silk. On both sides of the table were two human 
skulls in the two eye-sockets of which were fixed two burning candles. 
The lifeless skull symbolised lifeless India. The burning candles si gnified 
the necessity of India’s revival and the restoration of her ancient eye of 
knowledge. When a new aspirant sought initiation the Chief would appear 
in sacred red silk and administer to him the oath. Then he would have 
to sign his name in the blood d^wn from his breast with the point of a 
sword. 

The Sabha’s work started with the singmg in chorus of the Rigvedic 
hymn: 'Join together, speak one word, let your minds arrive at one 
knowledge even as the ancient gods arriving at one knowledge partake each 
of his own portion.* All works of national welfare, all activities for national 
progress formed principal part of the Sabha’s programme. The promotion 
of indigenous industries was one of its special aims. Many were the rules 
of the Sabha, the most binding being mantra guptiy vow of silence or 
keeping counsel, that is to say, whatever was said or done or heard in the 
Sabha had to be kept a dead secret. Nobody had the right to disclose it 
to any non-member. Sa3rs Rabindranath in his autobiography : 'Even a 
callow youth like me was a member of the Sabha. In its tense atmosphere 
we felt as if we were all the time soaring about in frenzied enthusiasm. 
No inferiority complex, no fear, no shrinking, nothing of the sort. Our 
main business in this Sabha was to breathe in the flaming spirit of enthu¬ 
siasm.’ There is a view that one of its secret aims was the recovery of 
India’s past greatness as a free country and that it was the first seed or inci¬ 
pient stage of the future secret revolutionary organisations that Raj- 
narayan’s grandson (from his daughter’s side) Sri Aurobindo set up 
in the country about two decades later. That he might have inherited 
a revolutionary element in his blood both from his father’s and mother’s 
side can be seen in the fact that Sri Aurobindo went to England at seven 
and returned to India at twenty-one, and that though out of touch with 
parents and relations during this long period, he was connected with a 
secret society 'Lotus and Dagger’ in England and gave fiery speeches in the 
Indian Majlis at Cambridge in which he would often refer to his plan of 
armed rebellion in India for achieving her freedom. 

Another important scheme of Rajnara3ran was that of Maha Hindu 
Samiti which he outlined in his paper 'The Old Hindu’s Hope’, the last 
testament of, as he was rightly called, 'the Grandfather of Indian Nationa¬ 
lism’. Besides being an elaboration of some of the items of his prospectus 
of the Nationality Promotion Society, it laid special emphasis on religion 
as the basis of Indian life. 'Its objects,’ says Rajnarayan, 'will be to main¬ 
tain Hindu religious rights and possessions, to awaken Hindu national 
feeling and generally to improve the condition of the Hindu race... In 
India poverty is daily on the increase. Even a Government member 
(Sir W. W. Hunter) has himself admitted that out of her twenty-five 
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crores, five crores remain half-fed. Our everyday necessaries, even the 
trifle of a matchbox, have to be imported from England. The fertility of 
India's soil is dec lining . Had we our own Government, this sorry state 
of things could be mended. As there is none, the combined effort of the 
people should remedy it. ..Any association for the improvement of the 
Hindus should have a religious basis, for the Hindus are a religious people. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the Hin^u takes his walk, goes to sleep in 
accordance with the injunctions of his religion, starts a letter with the name 
of God, remembers Him when going out. What other race on earth is so 
religious as this ?... This is why the All-India Hindu Association has been 
based on religion. This is why the rule has been made that the Sabha will 
start work with a hymn to God and observe the rites of worship followed 
from Cape Comorin to Himalaya. We assemble here for the good of 
Mother India. What religious act is superior to this ?... Those who wor¬ 
ship the Supreme Being or any god or goddess as the Suprone Being are 
Hindus. ..The creeds of Hinduism are different but Hinduism is one... 
By gradual development Hinduism has arrived at a form that can be called 
fully universal.' 

Has there ever been a better definition of Hinduism as a religion of 
patriotism ? In his autobiography Rajnarayan says that as a result of the 
wider publicity given to the above scheme many scattered Hindu Sabhas 
in Bengal offered to unite themselves with those of northern India into 
an all-India organisation some form of which was the Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal. Three years after the publication of this scheme, the Indian 
Mirrori in its issue of 8 August 1889, wrote : 'The scheme is exceedingly 
solemn in its character and catholic in its spirit... Patriotism of the 
highest type pervades every syllable of the old man's thoughts and utter¬ 
ances, and all who have the nation's good at heart would do well to consider 
the practicability of the proposal, which, if successfully carried out, is 
calculated to work a revolution in the temporal and spiritual economy 
of the Aryan nation.' 

But of far deeper significance for the future of Indian nationalism 
was the form given by Navagopal Mitra to Rajnarayan's plan of the 
Nationality Promotion Society on the lines of which Navagopal organised 
die Jatiya Mela (National Gathering) and the National Society already 
referred to. In all these activities Navagopal had the fullest support of 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore whose sons Dwijendranath, Satyendra- 
nath, Jyotiiindranath, Rabindranath, and nephew Ganendranath, were 
among their chief patrons and promoters along with the well-known poet 
Monomohon Basu, the famous publicist Shishirkumar Ghosh, Raja 
Kamalkrishna and Raja Chandrana^ Roy. The story is indeed a wonder* 
ful one of how Navagopal with his ind^atigable zeal translated the idea 
into an organisation for fostering die growth of national unity, national 
feeling and national literature for inspiring in the Bengalis a patriotic 
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fervour, and for preparing them for their part in the later efforts of India 
as a whole towards the social, political and cultural advancement of the 
whole country. The most glorious and effective of these nation-wide 
endeavours was the Swadeshi movement inspired among others by the 
teachings of Swami Vivdcananda and the mantra of Bande Mataram of 
which Bankimchandra was the seer, and Sri Aurobindo the high-priest. 

There is evidence that by the expression 'countrymen* the organisers 
of the National Gathering meadt Indians, not Bengalis alone, and their 
conception was of a pan-Indian nation, references to which are there 
in the autobiographies both of the Master-Poet Rabindranath and the 
Master-Artist Abanindranath. 

Some effect to his scheme Rajnarayan himself had already given in 
Midnapur by establishing a Brahmo School, a debating club, a mutual 
improvement society, societies for the promotion of knowledge, for the 
resdisation of national glory and many o^er kindred institutions. In these 
many of the local people would join and profit by their activities and by 
the ill umin ating prayers of deep import led by Rajnarayan. It seems there 
was an undercurrent of national feeling in the mind and heart of Bengal 
awaiting its propitious hour of outbreak for its truth to be uttered and a 
form given to it. Rajnarayan uttered the truth and gave the form. He 
discovered the line of India’s evolution by following which she would re¬ 
cover herself and be reborn into her nationhood and fulfil her greater 
role on earth. One with that line originating from India’s Ancient Vision, 
Rajnarayan lives in history for ever. A dreamer who dreamt golden dreams, 
a seer who saw wonderful visions—^this was Rajnarayan, every one of 
whose dreams and visions pointed to the future of his country, of which 
he was as certain as he was of the ever-creative spirit of India’s great past 
that spurs her evolution ever onward towards a greater Future. 

In a sonnet on Rajnarayan’s death, Sri Aurobindo calls him 'a strong and 
sentient spirit’, taken back into 'th,e omnipresent Thought’: 

'...Into that splendour caught 
Thou hast not lost thy special brightness. Power 
Remains with thee and the old genial force 
Unseen for blinding light, not darkly lurks : 

As when a sacred river in its course 
Dives into ocean, there its strength abides 
Not less because with vastness wed and works 
Unnoticed in the grandeur of the tides.’ 

Devendranath started The National Paper on 7 August 1865 with 
Navagopal as Editor and gave publicity in it to Rajnarayan’s scheme of 
Nationality Promotion Society. Navagopal, already burning with the 
desire to organise a movement for the reconstruction of national life, felt 
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inspired by the scheme when Devendranath drew his particular attention 
to it. The practical shape he gave to it was the Jatiya Mela (National 
Gathering or Conference) which had its first session in Calcutta in 1867. 
Rajnarayan who himsdf could not attend the first session sent a long poem 
on the ancient glory of Bengal written by his co-villagers and revised by 
him. He was however present at several of its subsequent sessions in one 
of which he spoke in glowing terms of the physical demonstration by 
the youths which was a special feature' of the Jatiya Mela, Navagop^ 
himself being most interested in the physical education of the youths, 
an item to which Rajnarayan gave the place of honour in his scheme. 
Because of the impetus he gave to physical culture and the pioneer work 
he did in reviving it, Navagopal was called 'the father of physical 
education in Bengal.* 

Having for its principal aim the promotion of unity and self-help 
among Indians through the cultivation and growth of a common national 
consciousness, the Mela held its annual sessions for over twelve years in 
Calcutta and its suburbs in the Bengali month of Chaitra (March-April). 
Besides ph3rsical demonstration, there were exhibition of paintings and 
other works of art, arts and crafts including embroidery and handicrafts, 
agricultural and commercial products, music, lectures, popular expositions 
of the Puranas and the Epics, and literary gatherings where poems and 
papers on scientific and literary subjects of national importance were 
read. Scholars, artists, scientists, public and professional men used to 
make their whole-hearted contribution to the success of the Mela, the 
scope and utility of which increased with each session. 

After the fourth session in 1870 there was started the Jatiya Sabha 
or National Society in whose monthly sittings lectures were delivered 
by competent persons on subjects of art, literature, philosophy, science, 
technology and industry suggesting how these aspects of national life 
could be developed for national wdfare. In the fourth meeting of the 
National Council Rajnarayan read his famous paper Sekal or Eked ('Then 
and Now’). It was a close study and realistic picture of the conditions 
of Bengal before and after the introduction of English education and 
Western culture. In this paper, highly acclaimed by the whole country, 
he pointed out how the life of the nation Imd declined in every sphere of 
activity and yet how even in that state it could achieve great things, espe¬ 
cially in religion and politics in both of which she gave a lead to the whole 
of India. After giving particular instances of the pioneer-work done by 
Bengalis in various parts of India, he said: 'If they can have done so 
much, how can one say that they will not do more ? Nothing is impossible 
for God. He can raise the low and lower the high. This Bei^^ race 
is now scorned by all; but, maybe, what this race will be able to do will 
be beyond any other race of India. Maybe, this weak Bengali race will 
one day be one of the greatest in the world. God hasten that day !* 
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The Mela Committee announced in the fifth session that it would 
confer due honour on the authors of the best works in Bengali or Sanskrit 
provided they contained new and original ideas likely to promote the 
well-being of the country. The sessions of the Mela used to be attended 
by people from far and near including a good number of En glishmgn. 

The Mela soon became a powerful factor in the growth of a pnminnn 
national feeling which impelled t|^e faculties of the race to burst into those 
noble creative endeavours whose firuits are part of modem India’s glorious 
achievements. One such impulsion came from the national songs composed 
for and sung in the sessions of the Mela, the most notable of which was 
the one of Satyendranath Tagore, Rabindranath’s dder brother. Its 
opening lines are: 

'Let all children of Bharat 

tune their mind and heart to one note 

And sing the hymn of her glory ! 

Sing the victory of Bharat.’ 

The song gives a vivid picture of the glorious past of India. Bankim- 
chandra was moved to give high praise to it. Another song of Ganendra- 
nath, Rabindranath’s nephew and first Secretary of the Mela, begins 
with : 


'How we blush to sing the glory of Bharat, 

Strangers, alas, are looting her mines of gems.’ 

Yet another song of Dwijendranath, Rabindranath’s eldest brother and 
Secretary of the Mela after Ganendranath’s death, opens with : 

'Thy beautiful face, O Bharat, so sad ! 

Tears, tears, tears thou art shedding night and day. 

Beholding diy beauty surpassing the moon’s, 

We would swim in seas of delight. 

How can we look today upon thy face so sad ! 

Alas, this sorrow of thine we cannot bear.’ 

Rabindranath, then fifteen, composed a poem called 'Bharat’ and recited 
it in the ninth session of the Mela. He also sang a song of his own. 

In the course of his stirring speech on the significance of the Mela in 
its second session the famo us poet and playwright of the time, Monomohan 
Basu, visualised in the gathering a source of great rejoidng in that it had 
brought together children of the country, inspired by a sense of sincerity 
and good will, to achieve national unity which, properly nourished, would 
not only bring prosperity to the whole of India but culminate in her 
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indqpendence.^ 

This is the first occasion that the far-reaching significance of the National 
Gathering is revealed—the first occasion when from a comer of India 
rises the first ringing note of independence. 

In his address to the sixth session after expressing his gratification at 
the response given by the educated middle class and the student commu¬ 
nity, Monomohon made an impassion^ appeal to the aristocrats, the 
magnates and millionaires of the country to make love of country the 
light of their life. Concluding he said : 'Sleep no more the sleep of apathy 
and unconcern, hasten to relieve your Mother’s distress. Wake up, open 
your eyes, arise, take the sacred vow, resolve to stand on your own legs, 
put on the helmet of unity, cherish hope in your breast, move out of 
the prison-house of self-oblivion into the vast field of action. Behold, it is 
Dawn ! The birds of paradise are singing songs of glory, the songs of 
duty, earnestness and enthusiasm, the joyous notes of victory. The 
blossom of the national effort of new Bengal is filling the air with its 
fragrance. Students, pure-hearted young hopefuls, are flocking in, group 
upon group. Again, look behind the trees ! The Sun of Fortune is slowly 
rising in his youthful apparel. Call all your brothers and show them h^ 
splendour. Thrilled by t^t marvellous light, let aU India shout 'Victory, 
victory, victory !’ Let the holy caves of the Himalayas send forth the 
echo: 'Victory, victory, victory !’ 

'Victory to the National Gathering ! 

Victory to the National Gathering ! 

Victory to the National Gathering !’ 

The poet is visualising the Mother to be. 

Wi thin five years of its inception the influence of the Mela over the 
national life began to be felt. The National Paper wrote in its issue of 
7 August 1872 : 'A great change has taken place in the mind of the edu¬ 
cated youths of Bengal. The tide of denationalisation has sustained an 
ebb. A happy reaction has taken place in native feelings. People have 
begun to disl^lieve in the theory that for a nation’s progress they have 
simply to leam the art of borrowing. They have firmly begun to believe 
in the doctrine that to secure everlasting good to themselves, they should 
have a basis of their own... A great movement of the National Gathering 
has found its footing and has roused the sleeping energies of the people 
and stimulated their physical activity, which has afforded an impetus 
to the advancement of our national art and industry and which, should 
God grant it a long life, will doubtless bring an incalculable amount of 
good to our countrymen.’ 

Thus did Rajnarayan’s idea take root in the mind of Bengal, and nur¬ 
tured by the zeal and care of Navagopal Mitra and his collaborators, 

* This and a few other facts about the Jatiya Mela are firom Yogeschandra Bi^’s Bengali 
book Jaayatar Navamcmtra and Bipinchandia Pal*s Bengali book Navayuger Bangla. 
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particularly the Tagores of Jorasanko, began to materialise in vhat may 
be called the movement of the national being the si gns of which were 
evident during the year between the ninth and tenth session of the Mela 
(1875*7^) when Shishirkumar Ghosh, the first notable I ndian publicist, 
and A na nda mohon Basu, the first Indian Senior Wrangler of Cambridge 
University, started the India League as a political association, open to 
aU, pursuing the aims and obj^ves of the Jatiya Mela. The other 
significant events of this period were the inspiring lectures on New Italy, 
Mazzini and the rise of the Sikhs, delivered by that fiery orator- 
patriot Surendranath Banerjea before the Students* Association of 
Anandamohon Basu. These lectures electrified the youths of Calcutta. 
But what added to Surendranath’s glory as the first acknowledged leader 
of India’s national movement was his foundation in 1876 of the Indian 
Association of Calcutta. His dismissal from the Indian Civil Service on 
inadequate grounds was a god-send to the country in that he who was 
debarred from serving the British Government in India plunged himself 
into the service of his coimtry with his dynamic leadership. The 
Indian Association, in the words of its founder, Vas to be the centre 
of an all-India movement based on the conception of a united India, 
derived from the inspiration of Mazzini*. The inherent aim of united 
India of the Jatiya Mela here takes an explicit form. 

Surrendranath’s hour came when in 1877 the British Government 
reduced the age-limit of the Civil Service Examination from twenty one 
to nineteoi. 'This was a deliberate attempt to blast the prospects of 
Indian candidates for the Indian Civil Service.* The Indian Association 
organised protest meetings in Calcutta and Surendranath led a whirl¬ 
wind campaign holding similar meetings at Agra, Lahore, Amritsar, 
Meerut, Allahabad, Delhi, Kanpur, Lucknow, Aligarh, and Varanasi. 
The immediate objective of these meetings was the raising of the age- 
limit but 'the underlying conception,* wrote Surendranath, 'was the 
awakening of a spirit of unity and solidarity among the people of India*. 
Writing about the success of this campaign Sir Henry Cotton in his 
book Neio India said : 'The idea of any Bengali influence in the Punjab 
has been an incredible conception.... Yet it is the case that during the 
past year the tour of a Bengdee lecturer lecturing in English in Upper 
India assumed the character of a triumphal progress; and at the present 
moment the name of Surendranath Banerjee excites as mudi enthusiasm 
among the rising generation of Multan as in Dacca.* 

This agitation brought home to Indians belonging to various sects and 
communities the value of unity for the attainment of common political 
ends. And it was this object that was behind the creation of the Indian 
National Congress. When under the pressure of the Anglo-Indian 
protest the British Government withdrew the Ilbert Bill which proposed 
that the European British subjects were no longer to be tried by an Indian 
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Judge, there arose *a rankling sense of humiliation in the mind of edu¬ 
cated India*. Surendranath took the lead and within a year an all-India 
National Fund was created and the Indian National (inference, with 
representatives from all parts of India, met in Calcutta in 1883. 

Meanwhile, Allan Octavian Hume, a retired English civilian, con¬ 
ceived of 'an all-India organisation for the mental, moral, social and 
political regeneration of the people of Iqdia*. During his thirty years of 
service in India Hume had voluminous reports of 'seething revolt in¬ 
cubating in various parts of the country’^ the seeds of which were sown 
by spiritual teachers belonging to dilferent sects. In order to keep off 
educated Indian youths from the influence of these 'Gurus’ and also from 
the 'extreme* national feeling growing m the country, as noticed before, 
Hume hit upon the idea of setting up a 'safety valve* for such feelings 
of discontent, where they could discuss the problems of their country 
and seek solutions through constitutional means. This 'safety valve* took 
the form of the Indian National Congress. 

But the fact is there that the ground for this Congress from the Indian 
side had been prepared by various public men and institutions of the 
time, prominent among these being Surendranath Banerjea and his Indian 
Association. Before the Indian National Conference, followed two years 
after by the first session of the Indian National Congress, the stirrings of 
national consciousness had been brought about in various parts of the 
country by such regional institutions as the British Indian Association 
in Bengal, Bombay Association and Poona Sarvajanik Sabha in the Western 
Presidency, the Native Association and the subsequent Mahajan Sabha 
in the Madras Presidency. The activities of these associations had helped 
in isolated ways in rousing national feelings, but none of them had any 
all-India sweep. The efforts of Devendranath Tagore to coordinate 
their work for united action on matters of common interest remained 
in the air only as a practicable idea. It was the Indian Association under 
the distii^uished leadership of Surendranath Banerjea that envisaged 
national unity, and an all-India movement to promote it. As a matter 
of fact, the idea of national unity as an indispensable basis of national 
progress began to take shape when Surendranath started a coxmtry-wide 
propaganda for the purpose. There is therefore truth in the view that, 
more than any other institution of the time, it was the Indian Association 
that was 'the true precursor of the Indian National Congress*. 

There is evidence that almost from the beginning of Muslim invasion 
a number of high-souled spiritual teach^ of India were deeply intent 
on doing away with her subjection. Following their line were Swami Ram- 
das, the guru of Sivaji, one of the humblest and greatest of spiritual 
masters, and the leaders of the Sannyasi Rebellion in Bengal about a 

* Indian National Evolution by P. Rajeswani Rao in The Modem Review, November, 
1957- 
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hundred years before Hume. They are historic examples of active moral 
and physical resistance to foreign rule. Sitaram Ba'wa’s connection with 
the Sq>oy Revolt is yet another. The Marathas and the Sikhs owe their 
rise, as two powerful races, to the creative force of spirituality. Guru 
Nanak’s contribution to national regeneration, like Ramdas’s, is a matter 
of history. Other instances of direct and indirect part of spiritual figures 
in the national struggle for freedom will be found in the course of later 
history. 

In his move Hume had the support of the then Governor-General 
Lord Dufferin who told him that the Government would welcome such 
an organisation from which to ascertain the wishes of the people. Hume’s 
idea was forthwith accepted by the progressive Indians of the time and 
as a result of their joint efforts there came into being the Indian National 
Congress, the first session of which was held in Bombay in 1885 presided 
over by W.C. Bonnerjea. Mahadev Govind Ranade, that great Maha¬ 
rashtrian reformer, was one of the most prominent of the senventy-two 
Indians who worked with Hume and laid the foundation of the Congress. 
For the wise counsel he received from Ranade Hume called him his 
’political guru*. 

In the course of the next year the Indian National Conference having 
identical aims silently merged itself in the Indian National Congress— 
a striking testimony to the growth of a feeling of national unity in which 
Surendranath and before him, the Jatiya Mela or National Gathering, 
had the pioneering role to play. 

However constitutional was their method of agitation and moderate 
their tone, and in the beginning it could not be otherwise, the early leaders 
of the Congr^s did have a vision of the glorious future of India which 
grew clearer in their consciousness with every renewal of their efforts 
towards the political advancement of their motherland. Presiding over 
the Madras session of the Congress in 1898 Anandamohan Basu, con¬ 
nected with the Congress from its very start, said: ’After centuries of 
darkness, the dawn of a better day has now opened for her, and the golden 
light has already begun to stream over her fair face. It depends on us, 
brothers and sisters, fellow-dtizens of this ancient land, it depends on us, 
on our own sense of duty, on our spirit of loving sacrifice and earnest 
effort, whether the streak of that light shall broaden and grow into the 
lovely day. The land where, after ages, the sundered streams of Aryan 
life unite once again in the present day, that land, brother-delegates, 
deserves all our love. Love her more, ding to her the doser, for her 
misfortunes of the past, for the shadows and the douds that have hung 
over her in the times that have gone.* 

It is said that the Jatiya Mela was the first to give currency to the word 
'Jadya*, natinnal, in Bengal. And Nava^pal, the founder of the Mda, 
was its auth o r. All honour to this great soul of whom Monomohon, 
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quoted before, said : ' 'National*, 'national*, 'national*—^the word is con¬ 
stantly on his lips. All his actions are national. The paper he publishes 
is 'national*. His council, his school, his gymnasium are all 'national*. 
The Mela, organised by him is 'national*. All his waking hours he is 
occupied with matters 'national*. He is an embodiment of all that is 
national.* 

Reference to Navagopal will remain .incomplete without a reference 
to his Jatiya Vidyalaya or National School, started in 1872 'for the culti¬ 
vation of Arts and Music, and for physical training’, which was open morn¬ 
ing and evening, and attended by a large number of students many of whom 
attained remarkable proficiency in the subjects taught. Surendranath 
Banerjea*s younger brother Jitendranath, the famous physical culturist, 
Bipinchandra Pal, Dr Sun^rimohon Das had their physical tr aining 
in this school. Horse-riding is said to have been one of the items of the 
training. 

It is possible that behind these endeavours to recover the national 
self in the sixties of the nineteenth century there was that historic event, 
the revolt of the Indian army against the British Government whose policy 
disturbed the political, economic, social and religious life of the people 
so much so that disaffection against the foreign rule began to grow 'gene¬ 
rating fumes of discontent in different parts of the country’, which in 
1857 burst into a devouring fiame characterised by different historians by 
different names,—^‘mutiny’, ‘revolt’, 'rebellion’, 'war of independence*. 
Whatever it may be, there can be no doubt that tMs armed uprising against 
the powers that be and its suppression which meant wanton slaughter of 
thousands of innocents, and die consequent dire distress and humiliation, 
could not fail to have had their psychological reaction on the mind and 
heart of the people. And as the reaction deepened, educated and leading 
Indians felt urged to unite and exert themselves towards the recovery of 
their life and feeling as a self-respecting nation. Generally speaking, the 
event of 1857 may be said to have accentuated the strivings and aspira¬ 
tions of the people of India which took definite form in the subsequent 
movements that sought to advance the cause of national reconstruction 
culminating in what India is today. It must however be admitted that 
the seed of these movements had been sown earlier and some significant 
sprouting also had been there. 

The immense and invaluable contribution of the Ts^ores to these 
movements of the time must be acknowledged as almost a unique feature 
in that most of the young members of one family with Devendranath as 
leader took active part in them and did their share with such enthusiasm 
and originality as entitle them to a prominent place in the history of 
modem Indian renaissance. The greatest poet of modem times is not 
their only gift to Bengal, India and the world. Indeed Indian renais¬ 
sance would not have its richness and manysidedness did not the Tagores 
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take the initiative and do the pioneering work in almost every fidd of 
nationale activity. Many cultural, educational and public institutions of 
Calcutta owe their origin to the munificence and initial efforts of the 
Tagores. And Dwarkanath, Rabindranath’s grandfather, was himsdf 
a founder of a number of them. 

As seen before, the national spirit had its first votary in Devendranath 
whose love of his mother-tongi\e once made him return a letter to its 
writer, a new relative, for the simple reason that it was written in English. 
His second son Satyendranath, the first Indian member of the Indian 
Civil Service, is the writer of the first known national song, and also of a 
number of charming hymns 'containing such expressions of rapturous 
joy and devout hope as made their singing in the Brahmo Samaj services 
a most inspiring factor in its growth’ during the fifties when Devendra¬ 
nath was the leader and Keshubchandra had just joined him. Satyen¬ 
dranath was the first in modem times to affirm that it was the duty of 
a nation to honour its women and to give them freedom and every oppor¬ 
tunity of education. He is said to have imbibed these ideas from what 
he saw in England most of whose greatness, he believed, was due to 
her respect for women. He introduced female education in his family 
and his wife was the first to learn horse-riding and popularise the new 
style of sari wearing which has since been in vogue among progressive 
women all over India. He broke the purdah of women by removing the 
screens from the women’s chambers in his own house. 

One of the best products of Satyendranath’s educational efforts is his 
own younger sister Swamakumari Devi, a woman of exceptional literary 
gifts, the first woman novelist in India, who edited with remarkable 
ability the famous Ben^li monthly Bharatii later edited with equal 
ability by her daughter Sarala Devi whose notable literary, social and 
political work entitles her along with her mother to an honoured place 
in the history of Indian renaissance. In fact, periodical journalism 
owed much of its development to the Tagore who themselves con¬ 
ducted in different periods three papers of wide popularity, all of which 
used to have the largest number of contributions on a variety of subjects 
from Rabindranath himself. The Tagbres were the first to introduce 
the Indian style in household furniture whose Indian Teel’ was easily 
noticeable. 

Their very home, a home of culture and refinement, became something 
like the eighteenth-century French salon. Besides his own gifted sons, 
daughters and nephews who, even when young, began makii^ contri¬ 
butions in the world of literature and music, Devendranath himself was 
a generous patron of arts and letters. He would often invite to his house 
disting uished scholars, poets, thinkers, artists and musicians to partici¬ 
pate in discussions on subjects of their study and researdi. Many of 
them were his personal friends, already mentioned, who were leaders of 
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the mteileccual life of the city. The musical soir6es would always attract 
bigger ga±erings. In his Reminiscences Rabindranath refers to ^e influ* 
ence on him, then a child, of 'the literary and artistic atmosphere which 
pervaded our house’,—^mainly the creation of 'the newly-awakened na¬ 
tional feeling’ in which Devendranath had a large hand. 'From an outside 
point of view,’ writes the Poet, 'many a foreign custom would appear to 
have gained entry into our family, but at its heart flames a nationd pride 
which has never flickered.’ Spealdng about Ganendra, an elder nephew 
of his and the first Secretary of the famous Jatiya Mela, the Poet continues : 
'His enthusiasm for literature and fine arts knew no bounds. He was the 
centre of a group who seem to have been almost consciously striving to 
bring about from every side the renascence which we see today. A pro¬ 
nounced nationalism in dress, literature, music, art and drama had 
awakened in and around him.’ 

The Tagores did not rest content with transfusing this national feeling 
into the culture and social life of the country but gave it a more practical 
turn in eictending it to the industrial field. Jyotirindranath, an elder 
brother of Rabindranath and an initiator or supporter of a number of lite¬ 
rary and national movements of the time, was the first to start a match 
factory and an Indian navigation company for which he became almost 
an insolvent. To whip up the timid Bengali of his time he taught hunting 
to young men. He made an attempt to introduce a common national 
cosmme. In the 1840’s two younger brothers of Devendranath had 
already made a beginning in giving shape to the histrionic art in their house 
at Jorasanko. In the sixties along with a cousin Jyotirindranath set up a 
stage in his house where after the production of a few original Bengali 
plays the need was felt for new ones and prizes were annoimced in the 
papers to be awarded to the writers of the two best Bengali dramatic 
productions, one on 'The Hindu Females’ and the other on 'The Village 
Zamindars’. Devendranath gave his appreciative support to this move. 
The production of these and afterwards a number of other plays promoted 
the cultivation of literature, art and music in all of which the Tagores 
were the pioneers. Later, aU these were enriched and elevated to a high 
pitch of excellence by the master-poet of the age. 

Dwijendranath, the eldest son of Devendranath was a poet, a writer, 
one of the greatest original thinkers of the age, the first to write essays on 
comparative philosophy in Bengali, and one of the first to understand, 
appreciate and be stirred by the supramental writings of Sri Aurobindo 
in the Arya. His device of Bengali shorthand vras another proof of his 
creative mind. It is said his earlier attempts at poetry-writing were an 
inspiration to his younger brother who bec^e one of the greatest poets 
of the world. 

Sri Aurobindo spoke^ of 'Dwijendranath’s spiritual experience’, and of 

’ From Nitodbaran, Sri Aiirobindo’s personal secretary. 
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'the tradition of religious tendenqr in the family of the Tagores’. This 
naturally expressed itself in the poetry of Rabindranath as well as in the 
literary, cultural and national activities of the family. 

Abaoindranath, a nephew of Rabindranath, is the founder of the neo- 
Bengal School of Painting and the greatest Indian painter of the modem 
agCf who won world-wide fame for reviving the ancient Indian artistic 
culture with its eternal appeal. Indeed in the characteristically unique 
work of his there shines ^e light of heavenly beauty wooing the eaith. 
A master of the brush, he was also a master of the pen: the incomparable 
excellence of his style and theme and of the angle of vision from which 
he looked at thinp constitutes his greatest contribution to Bengali art 
and literature, acknowledged even by the Poet himself. Gaganendranath, 
Abanindra’s elder brother, is the first competent original exponent of 
Cubist art in India, and Dinendranath, a grandson of Dwijendranath, 
was a master-musician, the custodian of the Poet’s songs, as the Poet 
himself once said. Dinendranath’s wonderful gift of dramatic acting 
and tr aining brought him the best of praises from competent critics. 
The Santiniketan School of Dramatics* owes him not a little of its success 
and popularity. 

Most of these personalities, when young, were actively connected 
with the Jatiya Mela and the Sanjibani Sabha both of which aimed at 
the recovery of India’s self on the basis of national unity. Of deeper signi¬ 
ficance than their individual achievements was the vision that these young 
Tagores saw of India’s resurgence as a nation. The beautiful expression 
they gave to this vision in poetry and literature, drama and painting remains 
an inspiring psychological factor in the progressive realisation by the 
country of its own self. In every sphere of national reconstruction, espe¬ 
cially of art and literature, a large part of what Bengal and India is today 
in her cultural life is the creation of the brilliant and gifted family of the 
Tagores of Jorasanko. 



CHAPTER VIII 

VOICE OF FAITH 


As ALREADY SEEN, due to the Western impact, the Indian mind in the 
mid-nineteenth century showed signs of a rationalistic attitude and this 
was what Nature intended the human mind all over the world to develop 
as p^ of its preparation for a higher consciousness, the destined goal 
of human evolution. The impact also brought in forces that threatened to 
disrupt life and. culture in India through a conflict of ideals between the 
progressive West and the conservative East. It was this difficult, if not 
critical, situation with which the Brahmo Samaj movement was confronted 
in its first two stages. Rammohun, the leader at the first stage, and Deven- 
dranath at the second, were both fully conscious of the gravity as well as the 
urgency of the peculiar condition under which they sought to give effect to 
their plan of reformation for the all-round welfare of their country. Though 
the Brahmo Samaj was just one way of how they wanted to do it, yet its 
importance grew in proportion as most of its enlightened members gave 
their support to the various movements then started in Bengal. And nearly 
all of them, being products of Western education, were rationalists and 
champions of rationalism as the sole governing factor in all the activities 
of life. Most of the outstanding figures among them belonged to this new 
class of educated Indians of the time. No wonder in its first two stages 
the Brahmo Samaj was guided mainly by reason, by mental judgment, and, 
therefore, could be no more than fundamentally ethical in outlook. Un¬ 
deniably, that was the need of the time. When the Brahmo leaders were 
vehemently attacking the idolatry of the Hindus they were not merely ex¬ 
pressing their convictions but dso trying to save the country from the 
corroding evils of medievalism, the worship of idols as idols being one 
among many, although the true truth behind was, apparently at any rate, 
missed. 

Idols are never worshipped as idols in India. They are s3rmbols of 
one or other of the infinite aspects of the Supreme Divine or the Supreme 
Sakti, to whom as an embodiment of that particular aspect and not to the 
idol as such, the heart of the devotee spontaneously offers itself. An ancient 
Sanskrit verse says that the worshipper adores his idea (bh^a) of the Divine 
through the icon and not the stone or wood of which the icon is made. 
It cannot be said that this was not known to the Brahmo Samaj leaders. 
The severity of their attack on idolatry was perhaps due, on the one 
hand, to the rationalistic or Western bias of their mind, and on the other, 
to the excesses of extemalism that passed for religion in those days. There 
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was, of course, the Indian approach to the problem which required an 
affinnation of the true truth of religious worship and this affirmation 
could be made only by one who knew that truth not by his mind but by 
his soul, and who could awaken others to that truth. And it was Sri Rama- 
krishna who did this, and his influence on Keshubchandra led to a definite 
change in his attitude to idolatry and other Hindu rituals. 

But religion can never thrive on reason or mental formulas alone; 
more so in India whose vital sap is spirituality. If it was necessary that 
the mind of India should be revitalised through an arduous discipline of 
rationalism crowned with ethi(^ excellence, it was also necessary that the 
heart and soul should also develop so that an integration of all the faculties 
might produce the best result: the cultural and spiritual synthesis, the 
ultimate aim of all her past endeavours. Devendranath made his contri¬ 
bution towards this end when he tried to combine knowledge with devo¬ 
tion and reason with intuition and thus enrich and enliven the Brahmo 
Samaj activities. Even Rammohun before him had made this attempt. 
But the cause of integration and synthesis demanded a more ardent 
effort for introducing devotional fervour into the worship offered hitherto 
by reason and intellect. Keshubchandra came with every promise of 
fulfilling more richly the Brahmo Samaj movement and, through it, of 
helping the country’s progress at that stage of its evolution. His was indeed 
a voice of faith, of devotion that rang in accents of fire burning within 
him. ^I am a man of faith,’ Keshub once said. And it was his faith that 
gave him glimpses of the coming Dawn—^'the Kingdom of Heaven’, 
'the Divine Humanity’, as he called. 

'Faith’, says St. Augustine, 'is to believe what we do not see, and the 
reward of faith is to see what we believe.’ 'Faith’, says Rabindranath, 
'is the bird that feels the light when the dawn is still dark.’ Says Sri 
Aurobindo, 'Faith is in reality an influence from the Supreme Spirit and 
its light a message from our supramental being which calls the lower nature 
to rise out of its petty present to a great self-becoming and self-exceeding. 
And that which receives the influence and answers to the call is not so 
much the intellect, the heart or the life mind, but the inner soul which 
better knows the truth of its own destiny and mission.’ What Keshub 
saw of this light of faith—'Faith is direct vision’, he said,—^he tried to pro¬ 
claim to the world through words which might be of his mind but which 
certainly had a touch of his intuition, the breath of his soul. The why 
of these inner impulsions none knew more than Sri Ramakrishna with 
whose divine love Keshub had the rare privilege of being blessed,—even 
though he was not a professed devotee of that God-man. 

Keshub himself could not properly explain some of his own actions and 
for this many of his associates left him, many questioned his sincerity, 
and many knew not what to do with one who was to them 'an emotional 
paradox’. Devendranath and others could not bring themselves to support 
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every movement and utteran(% of Keshub because they wanted their 
country to advance according to its ancient ideals which they held were 
the highest ever conceived and upheld by man. The difference widened 
into schism and told upon the influence of the Brahmo Samaj but Keshub 
made up for it by the exuberance of his faith from the fullness of his emo¬ 
tional nature which it was his constant care to sublimate into an utter devo¬ 
tion to God whom in his later years he used often to address as the Mother. 

Keshubchandra Sen was bom in Calcutta on 19 November 1838, in the 
well-known Sen family which traced its descent from Ballal Sen, the famous 
Sena King of twelfth-century Bengal. Keshubchandra’s grandfather 
was Ramkamal Sen who by sheer industry and zeal overcame all difficult 
conditions and rose to high offices in the Government the last of which 
was the Dewanship of the Bank of Bengal. A devout Vaishnava, he 
was a scholar of distinction, appreciated even by well-known English intel¬ 
lectuals. For his plain living and high thinking, his name was a household 
word in Bengal. Keshub’s father Pearymohon Sen, a man of piety and 
integrity, succeeded his father to the high office of Dewan of the Bank of 
Bengal. Because of his early death, the charge of Keshub’s upbringing 
fell on his mother Sarada Devi, a deeply pious and religious soul. 

The morning of Keshub’s life showed ffie brighter day to come. Indeed 
his early days were marked by a rare combination of those qualities of 
mind, body and heart that made him a leader of boys over whom his moral 
influence was very great. 'He was a bom king in our boyish world’, wrote 
P. C. Mozoomdu, Keshub’s friend and biographer. No wonder when 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore saw Keshub for the first time he recog¬ 
nised in him the future Acharya (leader) of the Brahmo Samaj and it was 
not before long that he called Keshub 'Brahmananda’, Bliss of Brahma. 
Since then he has been known as Brahmananda Keshubchandra. 

Keshub completed his education in the Hindu College imbibing what¬ 
ever of value there was in Western education but realising also the fact 
of its 'utter Godlessness’. 'The English education’, he said, 'imsettled 
my mind, and left a void; I had given up idolatry but had received no posi¬ 
tive system of faith to replace it.... Through Divine Grace, however, 
1 felt a longing for something higher; the consciousness of sin was awakened 
within me and it gave me the secret of spiritual life, and that was prayer 
to which I owed my conversion ... I felt profoundly the efficacy of prayer 
in my own acperience. I grew in wisdom, purity and love. But after 
this I felt the need of the communion of friends from whom I might be 
enabled, in times of difficulty and doubt, to receive spiritual assistance 
and comfort.’ 

In 1857 Keshub established a small fraternity which he called 'The 
Goodwill Fraternity’ where he emphasised to his friends two doctrines 
—^'God our Father, and every man our brother’. When he wanted a 
Church and found none answering to his purpose, there came into his 
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hands a Brahmo Samaj publication written by Rajnarayan Basu^ which 
made him feel that it, to use his own words, 'corresponded exactly with 
the inner conviction of my heart, the voice of Grod in the soul*. Keshub 
at once decided to join the Brahmo Samaj and be came its member in 
1857,—a significant year in Indian history when 'an old order’ b^an to 
give place to 'a new*. 

Keshub soon proved to be a piost enthusiastic worker in the cause of 
the Brahmo Samaj which in his hands gained a fresh life and took a new 
turn. The year 1859 was marked by his two new activities. One was the 
staging of a drama on widow remarriage, the first in modem India of the 
so-called social 'problem-plays’ after Kidin-kula-sarvasway the first Bengali 
drama and a frontal attadkon ktdintsm, a degenerate way of maintaining 
the prestige of birth. The play was attended by all classes of people 
including the great Vidyasagar, and its effect was deep and abiding. 
The other work of Keshub in the same year was the founding of Brahma 
Vidyalaya (Brahma School) which held classes every Sunday in which 
Devendranath and Keshubchandra discoursed r^pectively on the theo¬ 
logical and philosophical aspects of Brahmo Dharma. Besides giving a 
rational basis to Brahmo Theism, the school produced a number of well- 
trained workers whose 'sympathy and devotedness and active cooperation 
made all future progress of the Brahmo Samaj possible*. 

The year i860 saw the publication of the discourses of Devendranath 
and Keshubchandra at the Brahma Vidyalaya which were an inspiring 
reaffirmation of the Brahmo Samaj ideal. Some of these tracts of Keshub 
embody his maturest views on such important subjects as prayer. God- 
vision, unity, patriotism. Here are a few extracts : 'Prayer forms the gate¬ 
way of faith.It is the hunger of soul which God-vision alone can satisfy.’ 

‘Philosophy of intuition is limited to a few, for everyone is not a philo¬ 
sopher. But intuition is a universal property, its traths are the patrimony 
of the human race.’ 'The universe is the cathedral. Nature the high priest, 
every man, whether an illiterate rustic or a profound philosopher, a 
throned monarch or a ragged clown, a native of Europe or India, a man 
of the first or the nineteenth century has access to his Father, and can 
worship and serve Him with faith and love.’ Keshub believed in the 
truth of the teachings of all scriptures and in their efficacy in hdping the 
growth of man’s inner life. 'Thus the psalms of David bring relief to the 
most afifficted. The precepts of Jesus make the heart grow warm with love 
and the soul strong with faith. In Hafiz we drink plenteously the sweets 
of God’s love. The sublimities of the spiritual world described in the 
Upanishads lift man to the exalted joy and strength of a higher nature.’ 
In his famous traa entitled 'Young Bengal—This is for you’ Keshub made 
an impassioned appeal to the youths of the country to participate in the 
great task of national reconstruction and this, he said, they could effectively 
do by living the truths of reli^on. 'If in our country intellectual progress 
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had gone hand in hand with rdigious development, if our educated 
countrymen had initiated themselves in the living truths of religion, pat¬ 
riotism would not have been mere matter of oration or essay but a reality 
in practice.’ 

Another institution started in i860 was the Sangat Sabha^ a closer 
circle for intimate spiritual fellowship, the name being given by Devendra- 
nath after the maimer of the Sikte. FJ^eshubchandra was its presiding 
genius, and the young men who had b^n drawn to the Brahmo Sama) 
movement through his lectures regularly attended its sittings. The 
Sangat Sabha, says Sivanath Sastri, 'may be truly said to have been the 
seed-plot of New Brahmoism’. Its young members under the influence 
of their young leader daily imbibed a new inspiration, the Christian 
character of which, however, has been the subject of much controversy. 

The Sangat Sabha’s part in the growth of the religious seeking of the 
generation was objective in the sphere of social and moral improvement. 
With exemplary punctiliousness its members framed and observed the 
followmg code of conduct: Caste must be given up; so must every badge 
or mark savouring of idolatry or caste; the sacred thread, implying superio¬ 
rity of man to man, must be abjured; no countenance must be given to 
the dancing of public women; all members must practise temperance, 
impart to their women-folk die light of knowledge and religion they 
had themselves received, make their wives true partners in life, and be 
scrupulously dean and honest in their dealings with neighbours. 

Keshub now began to consider how to further the cause of the Brahmo 
Samaj and make the propagation of its ideal more effective. He had aheady 
won universal fame as an outstanding orator. He would always speak 
extempore; 'words came to him in such ceaseless torrents and dothed 
vdth such heavenly fire that they fell like thunderbolts on the audience.* 
His enlightened audience at Madras actually called him 'the thunderbolt 
of India*. In every one of his speeches he would carry the day. But to 
organise the work of the Samaj on a wider scale and to carry its message 
to every part of the country, a band of workers was the immediate need. 
Keshub himself showed the path by sacrificing his post in the Bank of 
Bengal where he had his employment in 1859. Keshub’s renunciation 
was followed by other members of the Sangat till 'the Brahmo Samaj came 
to possess a body of apostolical workers’. The other need was a paper which 
through the joint efforts of Devendranath and Keshub came out in August 
1861, entitled The Indian Mirror, the English organ of the Brahmo Samaj, 
as the TatnoabodhiniPatrika was its Bengali organ. The idea was Keshub’s, 
initial funds were Devendranath’s. The Mirror had a distinguished 
carreer. Started as a fortnightly, it subsequently became a weekly, and in 
1871, it became the first Indian daily paper in English. It reflect^ in its 
columns the thoughts, aspirations and efforts of Indians, and for a consi¬ 
derable number of years it continued to educate public opinion in favour 
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of natioiial reconstruction then in progress. 

So far, Keshub was Secretary of the Brahmo Samaj, a post he had 
been holding for several years. In April 1862 Devendranath announced 
Keshub’s ordination as Achar}^ (Minister) which he had so long been 
himself. In installing Keshub in this office Devendranath said: 'After 
the manner of the Agnihotris of old, who us^ to preserve the holy fire, 
you shall keep alive the flame of the Brahmo faith.* From now on Deven¬ 
dranath came to be known as ^radhanacharya (Chief Minister) of the 
Brahmo Samaj. 

Keshub was married in 1856 to an intelligent little girl not more than 
nine or ten years.old, according to the prevalent custom of early marriage 
arranged by his guardians. Years later Keshub realised the truth of the 
Hindu ideal of how a dutiful wife could help her husband in fulfilling the 
obligations of Dharma. 

From his own experience Keshub felt that a better system of education 
was the crying need of the time. He developed in his mind what it should 
be like. In 1861 in a meeting of the Brahmo Samaj, specially convened by 
him, 'he pleaded for the sovereign necessity of leading an all-round life 
of thought, feeling and action, of meditation, devotion and service, and the 
urgent need of spreading education far and wide with a view to national 
reconstruction.* He indicated three main lines of work: first, radical 
reformation of the existing system of education; secondly, the education 
of the lowlier classes; thirdly, spread of education among women. As a 
result of the agitation for educational reform, the Calcutta College was 
started in 1862 for higher education of young men with Keshub as Princi¬ 
pal, Devendranath bearing the initial expenses of this institution Also a 
number of Brahmo schools were opened in various parts of Bengal where 
the influence of Brahmo Samaj reached through the missionary activities 
of its preachers. Prominent among them was Vijaykrishna Goswami 
belonging to a famous Vaishnava family of Navadwip. He joined the 
devoted band of Sangat Sabha renouncing all connections with worldly 
life. 

In 1863 was founded the 'Society of Theistic Friends* for the promotion 
of spiritual and general culture and of imselfish activity amongst the 
members of the Samaj. One of its aims was to encourage habits of study 
amongst Hindu ladies shut up in the zenana, for whom annual examina¬ 
tions were held according to fixed standards, and prizes distributed to 
successful students. With a view to pushing forward female education, 
there appeared in the same year the Bamabodhini, the first monthly for 
women under the able editorship of Principal Umeshchandra Datta. To 
this cause Keshub gave a yet more vigorous turn when in 1865 he 
inaugurated a prayer-meeting called Brahmika Samaj exclusively for 
ladies. 

In 1864 Keshub started on a tour through the Presidencies of Madras 
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and Bombay in order mainly to discuss with the leading people there 
the possibilities of establishing societies on the lines of the Brahmo Samaj. 
His lectures in both the Presidencies made a profound impression upon 
all sections of the community, especially upon enlightened and influential 
Indians many of whom hearty welcomed his idea and declared their con¬ 
viction that it was high time that reform and reconstruction of society were 
attempted. Thus came about the expansion of the Brahmo Samaj as an 
all-India movement. 

While the young members of the Brahmo Samaj were very particular 
about giving whatever form they could to Keshub*s plan of soc^ reforms, 
the old ones were not in favour of any radical change. Devendranath and 
his supporters holding the views they did urged gradualness in the matter 
of sod^ reform which they thought would devdop of itself along with 
liberal religious ideas as education spread. But the yoimg enthusiasts 
would not wait. It was through thdr eflbrts that several intercaste mar¬ 
riages and widow remarriages were celebrated and these were too much 
for the old group to bear. Here began to differ the Old from the New, 
the gulf between them widening as the Old stuck to their ancient ways, 
and the New moved forward with novel ideas. So far as Devendranath 
himself was concerned, he differed not only on social but also on religious 
matters; he firmly believed that in religion and philosophy India had 
nothing to borrow from the West. Even in sodal reform Devendranath 
was in favour of doing it in an Indian way based on religion. But in their 
ideas and practice of social reform the new party was influenced by Western 
ways. 

The year 1865 saw this difference sharpen into a division. And in 
January that year in his anniversary sermon at the Samaj Keshub declared 
his vision of universal Brahmo religion : 'Our cathedral is the universe, 
our object of worship is the Supreme Lord, our scripture is intuitive 
knowledge, our path to salvation is worship, our atonement is self-puri¬ 
fication, our guides and leaders are all the good and great men. In this 
catholic Brahmo faith there is no trace of sectarianism, no cause of dissen¬ 
sion. It is the property of all, hence it is not a sectarian body. It belongs 
to all those who, as worshippers of the One True God, will love Him and 
do the work He loves.* If tiie year 1865 opened with this proclamation, it 
ended with another in which Keshub revealed what true faith is : 'Faith 
is direct vision, it beholdeth God and beholdeth immortality.... Faith is 
wisdom which is noble and divine.... Faith is surrender of the self to God.’ 
This faith found voice in Keshub; this faith inspired his vision of a 
universal church. 

In 1866 he delivered in Calcutta his celebrated lecture on 'Jesus Christ;, 
Asia and Europe* 'as a coimterblast to the bigoted and sectarian utterances 
of a Christian speaker who vilified the natives of the country in one of his 
speeches*. In his lecture Keshub not only registered his strong protest 
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against the attack but paid the homage of his heart to 'the Prince of Peace*. 
He said : 'Blessed Jesus, immortal child of God ! For the world he lived 
and died. May the world appreciate and follow his precepts !* 

But Keshub’s approach to Christianity was of an Asian. 'In fact Chris¬ 
tianity was founded and devdoped by Asiatics and in Asia. When I reflect 
on this, my love for Jesus becomes a hundredfold intensified; I feel him 
nearer my heart, deeper in my national sympathies.... In Christ we see not 
only the exaltedness of humanity but also the grandeur of which Asiatic 
nature is susceptible.’ If these two aspects of the Christ were pondered 
over, Keshub said, mankind everywhere would understand the universal 
significance of his teachings. 'And thus in Christ, Europe and Asia, the 
East and the West, may learn to find harmony and unity.* These words 
do not sound objectionable in the sixties of the present century, but in the 
sixties of the last century when by their haughty behaviour the Christian 
missionaries had already antagonised the Hindus, these innocent words 
evoked severe criticism and gave a handle to Keshub’s opponents who 
declared publicly that he was going to embrace Christianity. 

The same year Keshub delivered another lecture on 'Great Men* in 
which what he said seemed to be a combination of Emerson’s idea of 
great men as representative men and Carlyle’s idea of 'heroes and heroic 
in history*. His views on the functions of great prophets seemed identical 
with those of Victor Cousin’s, one of Keshub’s favourite authors. Keshub, 
however, uttered some truths which might be his own perceptions. One 
such was : 'If, then, incarnation means the spirit of God manifest in human 
flesh, certainly every man is an incarnation. And great men are pre-emi¬ 
nently so, for they exhibit a larger measure of the divine spirit. They are 
singularly brilliant manifestations of that Eternal Light which all men in 
some measure reflect.* This lecture, too, did not soften the Brahmos of 
the old schools who read into it 'the aberrations of a self-seeking mind*. 

A proposal had already been there for the formation of a new society 
and when about the end of the year 1866 the supporters of the new school 
rose to a large number, a meeting was convened and the Brahmo Samaj 
of India was formally established. 

The followers of Keshubchandra wanted him to be the head of the new 
Brahmo Samaj of India; he declaimed and caused it to be declared in a 
resolution that the Brahmo Samaj of India had no human head, 'God alone 
was its Head.* Its membership was open to all men and women of every 
race and community. Its scripture, so long based on Hindu sastras only, 
now included extracts from the Bible, the Koran, the Zend Avesta, and 
the Hindu sastras. Men from all parts of the country became its members, 
men whom Keshub during his extensive travels had known to be enthu¬ 
siastic theists in Bombay, Madras and the Panjab. Its motto in Sanskrit 
was : 'The wide universe is the temple of God; wisdom is the pure land of 
pilgrimage; Truth is the scripture everlasting; Faith is the root of all re- 
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ligion; Love is the true spmtual culture; the destruction of selfishness is 
true asceticism: so declare the Brabmos/ 

Keshub now set about carrying the message of the new Samaj to other 
parts of the country. He chose East Bengal and toured some of its dis¬ 
tricts. Everywhere he received an enthusiastic response. There was 
however some opposition from the Hindu orthodoxy who tried to put 
all sorts of obstades in his way. Keshub lyent on undaunted through these 
trials. But a strange turn came upon him about the beginning of 1867. 
The rupture with a revered elder like Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, 
the unpopularity of his lectures on Jesus Christ, serious differences among 
his companions, might be the reasons for the sorrow that seemed to be 
deepening in him. The sorrow led him to pray daily and prayers roused 
his devotion, and devotion, grown intense, threw him into the ecstasy of 
a new life with all the characteristic ardour of his nature. 'Thus the spirit 
of the Vaishnava religion,* writes P.C.Mozoomdar, 'entered into Brahmo 
devotions at the time. Vaishnava hymns, commonly called sanMrtani 
adapted to Vaishnava tune and sentiment, began to be sung to the accom¬ 
paniment of Vaishnava instruments of music.... A new epoch dawned upon 
the Brahmo Samaj in the history of which was opened a new chapter of 
the Bhakti movement of Sri Chaitanya.’ Vijaykrishna Goswami, a sdon 
of a renowned Vaishnava family of Navadwip, and Trailokyanath Sanyal, 
the inspired singer, made important contributions to tlds movement. 
Later there were organised nagear sanfdrtans, singing processions through¬ 
out the city. This public demonstration by Brahmos of their devotional 
fervour was not at all liked by the Brahmos of the old school. 

About the middle of 1868 Keshub went on a visit to the Himalayas 
which inspired him to write a most powerful exhortation beginning with 
'Sons and Daughters of India, dearly beloved brethren,—^Awake, arise, 
the blessed morning of your redemption is come....Rise from your death¬ 
like sleep; let your ears hear the joyful sound of salvation; let your eyes 
drink the sweet light of the new day.’ It was his faith that opened to 
Keshub this vision of the glorious future of India, whatever the imme¬ 
diate meaning that might be read into it. 

Keshub returned to Calcutta towards the end of 1868. In his anniver¬ 
sary lecture that year he outlined his idea of'the Future Church*: 'Instead 
of a hundred hostile churches there shall be upreared, in the fullness of 
time, one vast Cathedral where all mankind shall worsUp, with one h<art, 
the Supreme Creator....Its cardinal doctrine will be the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of man....But the Church of India must be 
thoroughly national; it shall be essentially an Indian Church. The future 
religion of the world I have described will be the common religion of all 
nations, but in each nation it will have an indigenous growth and assume 
a distinctive peculiar character. All mankind will unite in a universal 
Churdi; at the same time it will be adapted to the peculiar circumstance 
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of each nation, and assume a national fonn.* This new outlook of Keshub 
found e3q)ression in the Bharatvarshiya Br ahma Mandir which he opened 
on 22 August 1869. The architecture of the building was a harmonious 
blend of the Hindu, the Gothic, the Buddhist and the Saracenic styles 
^setting forth in esctemals the heart of harmony within, which the Future 
Church stood for’. The declaration that Keshub made on the day was 
almost on the same lines as thpse in the Trust Deed created by Raja 
Rammohun Roy for the Brahmo Samaj. 

Early in 1870 Keshub sailed for England, his object being, as he him self 
said, to learn so as to be able to serve the cause of truth and that of his 
country all the better. Indeed, all his life, Keshub was a learner. He said : 
T have never looked upon myself as a teacher, and never shall. I came as a 
learner, I am stiU learning and for ever shall remain a disciple....To learn 
is my trade, my life, my happiness, my salvation.’ In England Keshub 
met a large number of prominent men in every walk of life, with most of 
whom grew up his permanent frinedships. One of them was Max Mueller, 
who said: 'Keshub’s stay in England was a constant triumph.* A mo¬ 
mentous event was the Welcome Soiree attended by famous representatives 
of English Society and of every English denomination. His lecture in 
this gathering was an impassioned appeal to Englishmen no longer 'to 
withhold from us (Indians) that active sympathy, that friendly cooperation 
which you have for a long time denied us.’ In his lecture on 'England’s 
Duties to India’ addressed to another gathering Keshub passed certain 
strictures on the treatment which the natives of India got from their 
'vigorous’ Anglo-Indian neighbours and also on the attitude of the Go¬ 
vernment of India towards the whole subject of liquor trafl&c. This irri¬ 
tated the Anglo-Indians in India who abused Keshub bitterly and though 
the fiiry died down when he returned home, for a long while aftrwards 
Englishmen regarded him with very suspicious feelings. The patriotic 
fervour of Keshub’s soul blazed forth when in this famous lecture ad¬ 
dressing Englishmen in Eng land he said : 'You cannot hold India for the 
interest of Manchester, nor for the advantage of those merchants who go 
to India, live as birds of passage for a time and never feel any abiding in¬ 
terest in the country. Those days are gone by never to return when men 
thought of holding India at the point of the bayonet. If England seeks 
to crush down two hundred million of people in this glorious country, 
to destroy their nationality, to extinguish the fire of noble antiquity and 
the thrill of ancient patriotism and if England’s object in governing the 
people of India is simply to make money, then I say, perish British rule 
this moment.' A truer and bolder expression could ^rdly have bera 
given to the agony of India in subjection. 

Yet did Keshub believe, as all progressive Indians of the time did, 
that 'there was the hand of God in England’s rule in India’ through which 
India would be in contact with Western ideas of freedom, reason and 
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dignity of man. This is not to say that Keshub accepted that rule with 
his eyes closed to its character. Rather did he foresee the dire consequences 
of ^e evils of foreign domination. In another lecture he said: T 
hope and trust that the merciful God who has called you to govern our 
nation will give you wisdom, faith and purity enough to rule our race 
properly. If not, India will not be long in your hands. You will be forced 
to leave India to herself and we shall do,our business in the best way we 
can.’ Whatever might have been the reactions of Englishmen in England 
and Anglo-Indians in India to these lectures, there is no doubt that they 
raised India in the estimation of the world, raised her in the estimation 
of her own self-oblivious children. 

After about eight months’ sojourn in England—^a triumphant campaign 
in every way—Keshub returned home. 

The very first thing he did after his return to Calcutta was to establish 
the Indian Reform Association in November 1870 for 'the social and 
moral reformation of the Natives of India through cheap literature, charity, 
education of men and women, and temperance’. To propagate his ideas, 
and educate public opinion, he started a weekly called Svlabh Samachary 
the first pice-paper in Bengal, which made a great sensation and met with 
an unexpected success. While in England, Keshub was very much im¬ 
pressed by the intelligence and refinement of English women. With a 
view to developing these qualities in the women of his own country, 
he established the Normal School for Native Ladies where women of 
high-class Hindu families gave and received instruction in the most 
advanced branches of knowledge. Keshub initiated also a temperance 
movement and exposed by faas and figures the evils of the Government’s 
liquor policy. He organised charity on enlightened and economic princi¬ 
ples and opened an Industrial School where large numbers received 
training in branches of technical knowledge. 

Keshub’s quest was for the secret of a higher life in the harmony of the 
Spirit. As this seeking became more and more intense Keshub began to 
find himself unable to follow any rule, any standard, either of Brahmoism, 
or of any particular faith. That is how he adopted the Vaishna^ ideas 
of Bhakti, and later the fourfold classification of devotees into disciples of 
Yoga, Bhakti (Devotion), J%ana (Knowledge) and Seva (Service) or Karma 
(Works), each one of which as also the teaching of Christianity he defined 
according to his own experience and insight. The Christ was to him an 
ideal comprising Socrates, the Buddha, Sri Chaitanya and other true 
sons of God. 

Keshub had to encounter another trial in 1878 on account of the marriage 
of his daughter with the Maharaja of Cooch Behar, both of whom were 
below the marriageable age—^for girls fourteen, for men eighteen—^accord¬ 
ing to the Marriage Aa III of 1872 in the framing of which Keshub had 
had a hand. Keshub gave his assent to the marriage on personal grounds 
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one of which was that it had the sanction of his conscience. After the 
marriage which had to be performed according to the wishes of the bride’s 
party, and could not, therdfore, be a Brahmo marriage, most of the Brahmos 
and Brahmo Samajes made a vehement protest against Keshub’s action 
so much so that it developed into another schism and led to the formation 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj which meant the separation from Keshub 
of many of those who had been formerly his friends and collaborators. 

Many of these seceders were prominent in public hfe for their dis¬ 
tinguished work in the cause of national reconstruction. They sincerely 
believed that Keshub’s action with regard to his daughter’s marriage was 
not in consonance with the Brahmo Samaj ideal. And this was not the only 
cause of their secession. There had already been growing in them a feeling 
of dissatisfaction with some of Keshub’s utterances and activities to which 
it was difficult, if not impossible, for those who value the importance of 
principles in the growth of institutions, to reconcile themselves. 

Those among them who took a leading part in the formation and deve¬ 
lopment of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj deserve mention for the service 
that the new Samaj under their wise guidance rendered to the cause of 
India’s uplift. Anandamohon Basu’s active association with the progressive 
social and political movements of the time have been already mentioned. 
An English writer called him the Gladstone of India. Though the youngest 
of all, yet he was in the beginning the head of the new Samaj to which 
he gave a safe and constitutional basis. A scholar of distinction and a jurist, 
he was modest in his nature, a man of piety and integrity—qualities that 
endeared him to aU and enabled him to do so much for the new institution, 
of which he was President for a number of years. Sibchandra Deb who be¬ 
longed to the first generation of English-educated students in Bengal 
trained under the influence of Derozio of the Hindu College, was the first 
Secretary of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, and from its second year its 
President for seven years. He joined the Brahmo Samaj with Maharshi 
Devendmnath and was a member of the latter’s Tattwabodhini Sabha. 
Sibchandra was one of those rare souls whose devotion to the ideal of his 
life was exemplary. "After the schism’, writes Sivanath Sastri, "his house 
at Konnagar (Dist. Hooghly) became something like a place of pilgrimage 
to the members of the new Samaj. They would often flock there to be 
inspired by his example of earnest piety, inborn humility, wide range of 
knowledge, methodical performance of the minutest duties of life, modera¬ 
tion in speech and conduct and constant attention to the good of 
others. TnHppH he was the living embodiment of an ideal Brahmo life.’ 
It was due to Sibchandrk’s noble efforts and large munificence that Kon¬ 
nagar had almost all the public institutions—High English School, Girls’ 
School, Public Library, Brahmo Samaj, Post Office, Railway Station, main 
roads, and Hari Sabha which shows that though a Brahmo he was alive 
to the religious needs of his Hindu brethren. 
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A noted writer and educationist, Umeshchandra Dutta was the first to 
introduce social reforms into his native village Majilpur, 24 Parganas, for 
which he had to suffer great persecution. He was a saindy character— 
a source of inspiration to many; and the new Samaj throve well under 
his fostering care. 

Sivanath Sastri’s was another eminent contribution to the growth and 
expansion of the Brahmo Samaj movement. A scholar and writer of 
repute, he was an authentic exponent of the ideals of the Brahmo Samaj, 
and was for many years its President. He was one of those Brahmo Samaj 
leaders who for his love of God was blessed with the divine love of Sri 
Ramakrishna. Sivanath wrote the first history of the Brahmo Samaj. A 
remarkable but not-very-well-known fact about Sivanath was his concern 
for the political condition of his country. He organised a party with him¬ 
self as the leader. The aim of the party was to recognise no other form of 
government than self-government as the only God-ordained way of r uling 
the cotmtry. The members were to take the pledge that they would not 
observe caste distinctions, would try their best to spread education among 
the masses, themselves practise and help others to practise horse-riding, 
shooting, lathi-play etc., would not acquire money for themselves but put 
all their earnings into a common fund out of which everyone would draw 
according to his need. The members would dedicate their lives to the cause 
of their country’s welfare. Bipinchandra Pal was an enthusiastic member 
of the party who kept to this pledge to the last day of his life doing in his 
own way his exemplary work for India’s freedom. The above facts 
have been gathered from his Bengali writings about Sivanath. 

Vijaykrishna Goswami’s missionary activities gave no less an impetus 
to the expansion of the Brahmo Samaj movement. He however left the 
Samaj when he found it developing sectarianism. 

By helping forward the cause of the Brahmo Samaj these great souls 
helped forward the cause of India’s uplift, because the Brahmo Samaj 
was then the only progressive movement attempting an aU-round national 
reconstruction. 

To come back to the leader of the other party—Keshubchandra Sen. 
Apart from his distinguished co-workers disowning him, Keshub had 
also to face severe persecutions and he felt deeply distressed at the thought 
that the work of "national regeneration’, so dear to him, would suffer 
owing to the disunity among those who had once done so much to promote 
it with all their sincerity and enthusiasm. Keshub now began to pray 
fervently for light and guidance when in a moment of inspiration he revi¬ 
sioned what he had seen in 1875—^"the light of New Dispensation’ "vouch¬ 
safed by Providence for India’s salvation’. "The light of Heaven,’ he 
had then said, "has dawned upon our Fatherland. May we labour and 
pray so that the light may shine brighter and brighter unto the perfect day 
and bring joy and peace and salvation into the homes of all men in this 
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land... .The light we see in our country today is only the dawn of brighter 
and fuller light yet to come. As time rolls on brighter dispensations of 
saving truth will be revealed by Providence here and in other countries.’ 

The New Dispensation became now a new phase of the Brahmo Samaj 
movement under Keshubchandra’s leadership. But before dwelling on 
it, note may be taken of the fateful meeting of Sri Ramakrishna with 
Keshub in 1875. Sri Ramakrishna had already gone through all the 
principal religious disciplines of Asia and had arrived at the great truth 
that all religions are so many paths to the same divine goal. He was in 
full possession of spiritual powers and lived, moved and had his being in 
the Divine Mother. Commanded by Her he came to see Keshubchandra 
who, he had learnt, was a great devotee of God. 

Nineteenth-century educated Indians, yet under the spell of reason, 
could hardly conceive of the higher powers of life. A fervent voice of 
faith in that wilderness of disbelief, Keshub had leanings towards Christian 
ideas which were no bar to the free growth of his own spiritual life. But 
the need of the hour was a living force of the Spirit in its all-embracmg 
completeness which is the very essence of India’s soul. Sri Rama- 
kris^, having realised in his own life this sublime truth of India, was 
therefore chosen by the Divine Mother to hurl himself upon the very 
citadel of the then cultural life through Keshub who with all the influences 
of the West was yet open to the influences of the Spirit. The first thing 
the God-man revealed to that lover of God and which the latter readily 
accepted was the truth that since the existence of Brahman was admitted 
by the Brahmos they had to admit as well the power of Brahman and that 
both Brahman and Its power are eternally one; so also Brahman and the 
great universe which is the manifestation of Its power, were non-diflFerent, 
like Are and its burning power. Sri Ramakrishna called this creative 
power of Brahman the Moier. This revelation revolutionised the whole 
of Keshub’s mind and his spiritual outlook. It may be that he had in him 
in seed-form an idea of the Motherhood of God waiting to sprout forth 
under auspicious conditions. After his meeting with Sri Ramakrishna, 
Keshub was found openly declaring this as the central principle of his 
faith. The other idea that the Master brought home to the Brahmo leader 
was the meaning of idolatry : ^Just as formless water gets condensed into 
ice having a form on account of cold, so formless Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss Absolute, condensed on account of devotion, assumes forms.’ These 
ideas began henceforth to influence the Brahmo Samaj movement. 

*The acquaintance of this devotee which soon matured into intimate 
friendship,’ writes Mozoomdar, Keshub’s associate and biographer, 
who was present during most of the meetings between Keshub and Sri 
Ramakrishna, 'had a powerful effect upon Keshub’s catholic mind. 
The very first thing observable in the Paramahamsa was the intense 
tenderness with which he cherished the conception of God as Mother* 
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which became subject of special culture with Keshub.... However 
much European taste might dislike such a development, Keshub*s religion 
perceptively gained in popularity with Hindu society by this means... .His 
adoption of the various Hindu aspects and conceptions tended on the one 
hand to enrich the monotheism of the New Dispensation and on the other 
to offer a reasonable explanation of Hindu polytheism.* 

How this change in the leader influenced the Brahmo Samaj movement 
is recorded by Swami Saradananda, a direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna 
in his Sri Ramakrishna the Great Master^ a gem of the hagiographical 
literature of the world : "The custom of addressing God by the sweet 
name of Mother and worshipping Him as Mother were introduced into 
the Samaj; the Master’s ideas and ideals entered into the music, literature, 
etc. of that society and filled it with sweetness. That was not all. The 
leaders of that Samaj could know through the Master’s life that there 
was much to learn from and think about those ideals and practices of the 
Hindu religion, from which the Samaj had s^ded, cutting itself off 
under the impression that they were erroneous and superstitions.’ 

But this was only the first phase of the working of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
spiritual force which did not take long to permeate the mind, heart and soul 
of the country—^the first phase as well of a world movement. When he 
understood tl^ force more and more Keshub in his speeches and writings 
would often refer to Sri Ramakrishna’s teachings, to his all-embracing 
spirituality in particular, bom of his vision of the Infinite Mother whom he 
saw in all and in whom he saw all. Keshub is thus the first to present Sri 
Ramakrishna to the educated public of Calcutta and this, as willed by 
the Mother, was the beginning of that great upsurge of India’s soul by 
which her children woke up to the tmth and light of a New Dawn. It 
was for this that the Mother brought Sri Ramakrishna to Dakshinewsar 
from where he could easily contact the Indian rationalists of the nine¬ 
teenth century and conquer them for Her work. It was in the quiet 
retreat of Dakshineswar that the Master had visioned the Mother and 
had received Her Command to initiate Her work through the chosen 
instruments who would respond to Her Call. And from here started the 
first powerful phase of the work of India’s spiritual renaissance with a 
clear reorientation of her outlook and of the world’s. 

In his famous Indian lecture on "God-vision in the Nineteenth Century’, 
delivered in 1880, Keshub voiced his vision of the Mother : "Right and 
left, everywhere is this omnipresent spirit, to which my life tenaciously 
clings, and from which no thing can separate it. What is this spirit ? A 
Mother’s spirit. Yes, our beloved Mother is here present. Behold a 
huge breast, the infinite breast of the Mother, overflowing with the milk 
of life ! O Mother, Mother ! Universal Parent! present everywhere, 
present here before me. Thou art encircling us with Thine arms and 
suckling us all. Thine unseen face, beloved Mother, so sweet, so beau- 
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dful to the eye of faith ! How Thy breast is pouring into us nourishing 
milk! Charming vision! My Mother have I seen.... Ye sons and daughters 
of India, let faith and hope fiU your souls and hearts. Rejoice, for the 
good and golden age of beatific vision is coming.... The reign of the 
Supreme Mother shall be prodaimed and established throughout the 
world amid universal rejoicings, and many nations with myriad voices 
and diverse instruments shall sing that sweet name. Mother.’ Along with 
his vision of the Mother Keshub proclaimed his vision of 'the dawn of 
God’s Holy Light upon our country’. 

When Keshub was convinced of the Motherhood of God he fdt that 
women should be provided with opportunities of spiritual culture. Ac¬ 
cordingly he organised Arya Nari Samaj. A new movement was thus 
started —a movement for encouraging invrard pursuits among women. 
Keshub’s work for the spread of education among women has been al¬ 
ready noticed. His view that women should not be trained in the same 
way as men was not shared by the Brahmos of the old school. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s revelations made Keshub change his views on 
idolatry. ‘Hindu idolatry,’ he said, ‘is not altogether to be rejected or 
overlooked. As we explained, some time ago, it represents millions of 
broken fragments of God. Collect them together, and you get the indi¬ 
visible Divinity... .The believer in the New Dispensation is required to 
worship God as the possessor of all those attributes, represented by 
the Hindu as innumerable or 330 millions. To believe in an undivided 
Deity, without reference to the aspects of His nature is to believe in an 
abstract God, and it would lead us to practical rationalism and infidelity. 
If we are to worship Him in all His manifestations, we shall name one 
attribute Lakpm, another Saraswatiy another Mahadevaj etc., and wor¬ 
ship God each ^y under a new name, that is to say, in a new aspect.* 

In his Bengali sermons about this time, says Mazoomdar, ‘Keshub 
took up Hindu gods and goddesses by name, and explained the ideas 
that underlay each. This made him exceedingly popular with large 
sections of the Hindu community.* He introduced drari, a Hindu mode 
of adoring deities, and homa, a Vedic mode of offering, as the rituals of 
the New Dispensation, the former for the worshipper to articulate his 
devotion, the latter to purify his being. All these brought Keshub and 
Nava Vidhan —his new church, as he called it—^immense popularity with 
large sections of the Hindu community. Keshub’s catholic outlook 
included in the rituals adaptations of the Christian ceremonies of Baptism 
for which the blessings of the Vedic god Vanina were invoked. Keshub 
desired every follower of the New Dispensation to say : ‘The Lord Jesus 
is my will, Socrates my head, Chaitanya my heart, the Hindu Rishi my 
soul, and the philanthropic Howard my right hand.’ In this ‘New Gospel’ 
Keshub included choice extracts from the teachings of the living religions 
of the world-—an approach to the harmony of all religions which found 
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its most glorious embodiment in Sri Ramakrishna in the whole history 
of mankind. Keshub said : 'The harmony of religions is the real mis¬ 
sion of the Brahmo Samaj’—a subjective ideal, no doubt, which Sri 
Ramakrishna realised in his soul and which Keshub ardently seized upon 
by his mind and heart. Speaking of Keshub’s inner devdopment Sri 
Ramak rishna once remarked that Keshub had risen to the status of one 
who pan live both in divine bliss and earthly life just as he pleases. The 
love that Sri Ramakrishna bore to Keshub is best expressed when on 
the passing of the latter he said: 'My right arm is paralysed.* 

Two things uppermost in the heart of Keshub during the last years 
of his life were Ae Supreme Mother and the New Dispensation. So 
full was his heart of the Mother that he had every utensil in his house¬ 
hold labelled or engraved with the word Afd (Mother) and the emblem 
of the New Dispensation made of the Cross, the Crescent, the Trident 
and Vedic Om. On i January 1884, he consecrated the new place of 
worship as 'New Sanctuary to the Mother*, saying Namo Saeddananda 
HarCy 'Salutation to the Redeemer who is Esistence, Knowledge and 
Bliss’. 'Accept, dear brethem,* he said, 'this infinitely Loving Mother, 
and ever rejoice in Her.* These may be said to be Keshub’s last words to 
his followers : he left his body seven days after, on 8 January the same year 
amid the chanting of the Mdtr Stotra (Adoration of the Mother) by the 
devotees. 

Thus ended an eventful career leaving its significant mark on the 
cultural history of modem India. Beneath a covering of beliefs and 
ideas—^not always so importat in themselves—^lay the inner being of 
this earnest seeker, moved and guided by his soul’s urge to rise above 
form and institution, and grow in knowledge and devotion towards that 
which was for him the highest ideal—concord and harmony in the 
oneness of the Infinite. 

Keshub began as an exclusive adherent of the Christ. Then he became 
a Brahmo,and lastly a 'universahst’ when Sri Ramakrishna revealed to him 
the Mother of the Universe and the underlying truth of every religion. 
By the way, contact with Sri Ramakrishna turned many a rationalist 
of the time to the light of the Spirit. It may be noted that the changes 
in Keshub had much to do with the course of the Brahmo Samaj move¬ 
ment and more or less with the progressive movements in nineteenth 
century India. 

Above all, what lent additional lustre to this illustrious figure was the 
strength of his faith and his intuitive perception of the future of India 
and humanity. Be it his vision of 'God’s Holy Light*, or of 'the Divine 
Mother*, ‘the Life Divine*, or of'the future universal church of mankind*, 
he saw in each the golden glints of the Dawn waiting to break upon his 
country and upon the world—^the Dawn of India*s future Glory. His 
own words are so expressive : 'Let not your evolution then stop at hu- 
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manity, let it go on. The same law, the same science of evolution which 
has enabled you to conquer matter and animality, will enable you to 
conquer humanity, and attain Divine Life. The highest evolution is 
regeneration—^the destruction of the lower type of humanity and the 
evolution of a new species of godly humanity—the life divine instead of 

life human.* 

_ # 

The Brahmo Samaj movement from its very inception represented 
the endeavours of English-educated Indians to rebuild their religion 
and society on the basis of what appeared to them to be truth and reason 
necessary for the India of the time for her all-round developmoit. Al¬ 
though their approach to the problems and the means they adopted for 
their solution were not always Indian, that is to say, inherently spiritual, 
yet with the rise, growth and expansion of the movement are associated 
those activities that furthered the cause of India’s national progress in 
several fields of life. Not only in Bengal where the movement originated, 
but in Bombay, Madras, Panjab and other parts of northern India earnest 
efforts were made by progressive Indians to give shape to the social, 
religious and education^ ideals of the Brahmo Samaj of which a later 
and popular phase was Keshub’s New Dispensation. In Bombay the 
movement took the name of the Prarthana Samaj and did notable work 
under the leadership of that great reformer Mahadev Govind Ranade. 
It had a number of branches in Gujarat and Madras. In the Panjab the 
start was given to it by a 'large-hearted* domiciled Bengali named Navin- 
chandra Rai who with the enthusiastic collaboration of several prominent 
Panjabis founded the Brahmo Samaj in 1863. The visits of Devendra- 
nath, Keshubchandra and other Brahmo preachers from Calcutta inspired 
its members to work for their Samaj with all sincerity and devotion to 
which was largely due much of the social and educational progress of 
the Panjab. Navinchandra gave much help to the Bombay movement 
too. 

The history of a movement in the region of its origin is indissolubly 
bound up with the life and work of its pioneers. Raja Rammohun indi¬ 
cated the principal lines of India*s national evolution; Devendranath 
upheld the Raja’s ideal and gave a wise lead towards its realisation; Raj- 
narayan saw the vision of free India and her future glory and showed the 
path to its attainment; Keshub with his mind illumined by the fiame of 
his faith perceived 'the Dawn of Heaven’s Light’ on India. 

Keshub was indeed the first 'to make use of the platform for public 
address and revealed the power of oratory over Indian mind’. 'His 
mission to England, though, not distinedy political’, says Bipinchandra 
Pal, 'reacted very powerfully upon the awakening political consciousness of 
the Indian people. His success in England raised the entire educated 
community in India in their own estimation and very considerably 
strengthened the new sense of conedt of their intellectual and mord 
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equality with the members of the alien ruling race in their country. The 
politick freedom movement inaugurated by Anandamohan B^u and 
Surendranath Banerjea through the Indian Association owed its psycho¬ 
logical origin to the ideal of freedom emphasised in the Brahmo Samaj 
and the new national self-coniidence and self-consciousness quickened 
by the Brahmo Minister’s visit to England.’ References haye already 
been made to the pioneer-work towards the same end of the Tagores 
under Devendranath’s leadership and of Rajnarayan the first prophet of 
Indian nationalism. 

It is a notable fact that most of the early political leaders belonged 
to the Brahmo Samaj and that all of them were imbued with Western 
rationalism the very life-breath of which was freedom. Freedom of the 
soul, as everybody know^s, is the essence of Vedantic teaching. And 
Vedanta was one of the shaping forces in the life and work of the Brahmo 
leaders. It is a truism that the spirit of freedom, once awakened in any 
direction, bursts its bounds and extends in every other direction. That 
is why history has been able to record the first voice of freedom in the 
movements initiated by the Brahmo Samaj. It is now evident that the later 
movements culminating in India’s independence were but more dynamic 
forms of the growth of this seed-idea sown in India’s body politic 
by the Brahjno Samaj leaders. Resurgent India and future history will 
never forget their invaluable contributions, an on-the-spot study of which 
by the famous Russian Indologist I.P. Minayev who visited India in the 
seventies of the last century, led him to say : ‘The Indian people are 
beginning to assert their rights to self-government. The best of them 
are thin king about the welfare of India in general and not in terms of the 
welfare of a separate caste or a separate religious community.’ 

One of the principal aims of the Brahmo Samaj was to reform the reli¬ 
gion of the Hindus. Nothing definitive it could do in that direction because 
Hinduism lives by its essential spirituality; its deformations could not be 
reformed merely by an outward rejection of rituals and by purging it of 
its excrescences. It could be done by a Master of Yoga and spirittial 
know'ledge who after living the eternal truths of that religion himself would 
reaflSrm them and dynamise the spiritual principle in the very life of the 
country. It is however a fact that the personal example of the great leaders 
of the Brahmo Samaj did help in stimulating spiritual seeking in their 
followers. The ethical idealism originating mainly from Western and 
Christian ideas, and promoted by the Brahmo Samaj had some dfect 
on the religious life of the people, but a rigidly meticulous observance of 
moral principles being an exclusive mental movement was, oftener than 
not, found to retard the spontaneous expansion of the soul. Besides, the 
original largeness of the Samaj ideal got circumscribed in the vision of its 
later followers whose sectarian aloofness and absence of idealism enfeebled 
the Samaj as an instrument of national progress. Fortunately, most of the 
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reforms it sought to introduce into the social and cultural life of the 
country have been accepted and are being worked out or are proving efifec< 
tive factors in the reconstruction of national life. Its work of social reform 
was motived as much by the rationalistic idea of the dignity of man as 
by the Vedantic idea of the freedom of the Spirit. The stopping of conver¬ 
sions by Christian missionaries was another service of the Brahmo Samaj 
leaders to the country. And this gave an indirect impetus to a resurgence 
of the true spirit of Hinduism. 

Yet another important fact for which the Brahmo Samaj will live in 
history is that all its leaders from Raja Rammohun Roy to Brahmananda 
Keshubchandra Sen were the first in those days of darkness to perceive 
the Dawn behind the clouds, the Dawn that would usher in the Glorious 
Day. This perception inspired efforts, at that time and afterwards, that 
have set the country moving on its march to unending progress. 



CHAPTER IX 

A FAR-SEEING PIONEER 


The significance of India’s historic development cannot be properly 
grasped unless she is seen, as seers have seen her, in her own true light: 
Indk is a Sakti, a Mother-Force of the world, a power of God manifest 
in a material form, her geographical integrality indivisible firom her soul, 
her history and geography inseparably bound up, her culture an age-old 
unity of rich diversities. 

This oneness of India is confirmed by her history which all down the 
ages shows that when for any reason the whole country could not be reached 
by a new movement—^and in ancient times the paucity of communications 
and transport was an obvious hindrance—one, two or more of the four 
ends of India emerged as the originating centres of such movements 
from where their ideas would penetrate the inlying regions and cover up 
the entire country. Was it a calculated step of the human mind ? or 
was it the intention of evolutionary Nature that when conditions were 
not favourable to a wider dissemination of a new idea the movement 
started from convenient geographical sites, often from the ends of the land, 
whence it fanned out in different directions ? Even in modem times this 
appears to have been the process followed, for India to be able to 
fulfil herself and fulfil as well her mission on earth must prepare her¬ 
self and grow in stregth in every part of her being, in every vein and artery 
of her body. 

That is perhaps why the first modem movement of India’s national being 
having its birth in Bengal, her eastern end, did not take long to resound in 
her western, southern and northern parts. Though primarily for commercial 
and strategic importance Bombay, i^dras and Calcutta were chosen by the 
English as their early trading ports, yet it is significant that the first three 
universities in India—^the only three existing centres of Western learning— 
were founded, one in each of these places, in the same historic year, 
1857, with the objea of propagating the new knowledge of the West 
based on rationalism that India needed at that particular hour of her his¬ 
tory. The national movement the seed of whi(± had been sown by Raja 
Rammohun Roy in Bengal more than three decades earlier, could realise 
its aims only with its npansion over the whole coimtry whose all-round 
progress was the sole concern of the Raja. Though it had to wait for years 
to grow into an all-India movement, yet, urged by the force of will of the 
early leaders, the national being began to move and various spheres of 
In(to life were stirred into activity. 
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It was now the turn of Maharashtra to develop the movement on its own 
line so that western India might join the eastern and help in promoting 
the movement for the benefit of the whole country. 

The impaa of Western ideas produced in the Indian society a dass of 
people who regarded reason as ^e most needed force in the progress of 
India’s collective life, and wanted all its activities to be guided by rationa¬ 
lism, and not, as hitherto, by 'traditionalism*. What this attitude resulted 
in in Bengal has been shown in detail. Although Bombay was the first 
and Bengal the last to have this impact, the former responded much 
later than the latter, and that also in a manner not exactly the same as 
Bengal. This was but natural. The Marathas are a predominantly intel¬ 
lectual people. An intrepid mind impels them to dee(h of valour and great¬ 
ness that characterise their history and mark them out as one of the most 
advanced sub-nations of India to whom she owes so much of her 
achievements in modem times. 

Two worthy scions of the famous Chitpawan brahmanas were therefore 
chosen to lead the movement of national reconstmction, the two possessing 
the best of their racial characteristics yet different in their temperament 
and attitude towards the problems which both of them tried with their 
puissant intellect and large heart to solve for the well-being of the whole 
country. The Chitpawanas trace their history from a hoary antiquity. 
What they had done in their recent past bore promise of a future worthy 
of their legendary origin and significant name—^purified consciousness 
—since in almost every sphere of life they play today a dominant role to 
which is due much of the progress not only of Maharashtra but of the whole 
of India. 

Mahadev Govind Ranade and Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the latter fourteen 
years younger than the former, were the two outstanding Chitpawan brah¬ 
manas whose life and work were part of the national movements that took 
the country a long way towards the goal, its glorious future. Although 
Ranade and Tilak worked all their lives for the same goal, their methods 
and inunediate objectives were different. If their vision of the Dawn that 
was to break over their country was the same they were wide apart in their 
outlook on the problems that demanded early solutions. For Ranade it 
was a question of social, religious and economic reform. For Tilak it v^s 
one of freedom. Ranade, like the social reformer of Bengal, wanted to 
eradicate the social evils even by legislation. Tilak, like Maharshi Deven- 
dranath Tagore, believed in reform springing from within the heart of the 
people and not imposed by law. How these two patriotic and sincere souls 
worked for their country’s welfare is an interesting story, important too 
to a study of the rise and growth of resurgent India whose cause both 
of them furthered but by different methods. These have to be appraised 
in the context of their individual life and work. If Ranade wanted his 
people’s social and national consciousness to grow through education and 
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reform as ±e primary condition of their future greatness, Tilak considered 
nothing but his country’s freedom which alone he felt could reconstitute 
her true self and put her on the path to her destined glory. 

Mahadev Govind Ranade was bom on 18 January 1842, at Niphad, in 
the Nasik District. Govindrao, his father, ^s a man of deep orthodox 
inclinations which were largely the cause of many a conflict between him 
and his son; the Old and the New, the Old stiddng to the traditions of the 
great past as sacrosanct, the New seeking* to forge ahead towards a greater 
future. But the conservative father had the better of his son when he 
married Mahadev, then only twelve, to Sakhubai of nine years age. Though 
Mahadev was then too young to protest against the evil of early marriage, 
in his later life he made it one of the important items of his social 
reform programme and advocated its abolition with an uncompromising 
determination. 

Quite early in life Ranade had his English education in Kolhapur State 
where his father held a responsible position. In his childhood he showed 
those moral and emotiond qualities which he evinced throughout his 
career. His sense of rectitude and love of fair-play were exemplary. While 
very young, he would often play a game of chess with a pillar as an imagi¬ 
nary opponent, and 'he would have the awkwardness to lose the game 
but the faim^s to give to the pillar what was due to it’. 

At school, Ranade gave proofs of such exceptional qualities of head 
and heart as led his teachers to predict his rise to fame. He was one of 
the twenty one students who passed the first Matriculation Examination 
of the Bombay University in 1859, with a scholarship. He took his B.A. 
degree with a first class and was given teaching work in the Elphinstone 
Institution where he had read. In 1862 he was appointed Enghsh editor 
of the Indu Prakasht an English-Marathi weekly founded in the same 
year 'to advocate political advance, social reform and national progress’. 
Ranade, however, did not leave his studies. In 1864 he took the M.A. 
degree, and next year became the first Indian Fellow of the Bombay 
University. Then he graduated in law with first class honours. As a 
college student, Ranade was regarded by his professors as 'the only student 
who could think’. One of his professors was a famous Hellenic scholar 
whose influence on Ranade was such as developed in him 'a Socratic spirit 
of humility and a Socratic bent of mind’. The same profi^sor. Sir Alex¬ 
ander Grant, suspended Ranade’s scholarship for six months when on 
one occasion he attacked British rule characterising it as inferior to Maratha 
rule. 

Apart from Ranade’s excellent English, specimens of which his pro¬ 
fessor sent to England in appreciation, his successful English education 
had, without doubt, a most formative mfluoice upon his life. He came 
to look upon his English education as an important and necessary part of 
his training, and the training as well for the youths of his country. The 
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English language was to him 'not simply an English aihiir, but rather 
an affair of all the advanced nations of the West’. The English rule also, 
he held, was 'a fortunate occurrence for India.. ..Instead of decrying the 
impact upon India of Western thought the true lover of India will rejoice 
in it.’ And these views, as seen before, were shared by progressive Indians 
of the time, particularly of Bengal. His English education had thus 
opened before Ranade a new wo^d of ideas which he took care to adapt 
to his own needs as also to the needs of his countr3rmen whose welfare was 
the sole concern of his life. Ranade’s synthetic Indian mind absorbed new 
ideas and, so enriched, it could see with its eye of reason the evils that had 
been sapping his country’s life. At the same time he could see as well 
whatever was of value in ancient Indian culture. 

Ranade began life as a teacher and a teacher he remained all his life 
though in a wider sense of the term. English, economics and history 
were mostly to his liking. His approach to history was in the main bio¬ 
graphical, but he could never think of history without reference to geo¬ 
graphy. The field of activity for a man of Ranade’s learning and outlook 
coidd certainly not be merely the college class room. As editor of the 
Indu Prakash he boldly upheld the cause of social reform including the 
plight of the Hindu widow. As a member of the Widow Marriage 
Association he assisted Vishnu Sastri in controverting the orthodox pan¬ 
dits and in bringing about many re-marriages of widows among the 
Deccani and Gujarati brahmanas, for which Ranade, Vishnu Sastri and 
five other leading members of the Association were excommunicated by 
the Sankaracharya of western India. 

Ranade’s appointment as Oriental Translator to the Government of 
Bombay in 1868 gave him an opportunity to suggest lines on which Marathi 
literature should develop. Many writers profited by his suggestions. 
Though nurtured in the best of Indian culture Ranade did not find in the 
prevalent Hinduism what could satisfy his mind and heart. He therefore 
wanted a new form of religion without, however, breaking completely with 
the religion of his fathers, the fund^ental truths of which, he knew, 
were eternal and had, therefore, alwa5rs their value for him. This need 
of his soul was met by the Prarth^a Samaj (the Prayer Society), which was 
inaugurated in Bombay in March, 1867, 'amid the wave of religious enthu¬ 
siasm that marked the second visit to Bombay of the Brahmo Samaj 
missionary, Keshubchandra Sen’. Ranade’s close association with this 
‘Theistic Church’ and the very important part he played in the forming 
of its creed have a bearing on modem Indian renaissance. 

The Prarthana Samaj, however, was not the first attempt in western 
India to fight social and religious evils. In 1890 was started in Bombay a 
society called Paramhansa jMandali—^'the Divine Society*—^the objects 
of which were the abolition of caste, introduction of widow-marriage, and 
the renunciation of idolatry. There was to be absolute secrecy regarding 
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the objects of the society until its membership reached a thousand. The 
Prarthana Samaj may be said to have 'arisen from the ashes of this society*. 
Its difference in name from the Brahmo Samaj in Bengal was evidently 
deliberate, for unlike the followers of Brahmo Samaj, the followers of 
Prarthana Samaj never 'looked upon themsdves as adherents of a new 
religion or of a new sect, outside and alongside of the general Hindu body, 
but simply as a movement within it*. , 

Ranade was thirty when he was appointed a First Class First Grade 
Subordinate Judge at Poona in November 1871. The famous Sarvajanik 
Sabha was foimded at Poona the year before, with the main object of 
representing to the Government die needs and wishes of the people. 
The members were generally men of position and influence indudii^g a 
number of ruling chiefs. R^de, then bent on turning the social and 
political consciousness of his people to the light of truth and reason that his 
Western education had fostered in him, came into active touch with the 
Sabha and soon became its brain. A year after the appointment, in 1871, 
by Gladstone of a Parliamentary Committee to enquire into Indian finance, 
Ranade on behalf of the Sabha prepared a very important report on the 
material conditions of Maharashtra. It proves how such independent views 
could be a valuable supplementary and corrective to the Government pub¬ 
lication on the subject. An epitome of this report made by him was pub¬ 
lished in 1877. He also sent a petition to the British Parliament about 
responsible self-government, not so much for any response from them, 
which he thought was premature at that time, as for the growth of national 
consciousness among the people, resulting from a possible d^cussion of the 
petition iteelf. He felt the need of political education for Indians and such 
occasions could serve that end. Another notable work of Ranade was to 
show up the Government’s system of land-taxation as the root of India’s 
many agrarian troubles. Ranade knew and was never tired of emphasising 
that Indians should more and more be trusted with administrative respon¬ 
sibility, and to that end suggested the formation of a Council of Represen¬ 
tatives. In his paper on 'Famine Administration in the Bombay Presidency’ 
Ranade expressed his appreciation of the Government’s relief measures 
for the dreadful Deccan famine of 1877, but he also 'held up the weak 
points of the system before the bar of public opinion’. 

In order to review and discuss the more important political 
problems of the day the Sarvajanik Sabha started publishing its quarterly 
journal in 1878. For full fifteen years two-thirds of its contents were 
Ranade’s contributions, a considerable number of which dealt with 
India’s agrarian problems regarded by this her patriotic and humane son 
as the most pressing. Seventyfive per cent of India’s population were 
agriculturists for whose 'wretched condition’, Ranade pointed out in his 
articles, the Government’s land policy, the system of rural credit and lack 
of capital were largely responsible. Ix)cal self-government was another 
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subject Ranade discussed in the journal and he was glad when its cause 
was advanced under the liberal regime of Lord Ripon. Ranade made 
certain very wise suggestions for administrative improvement of the 
Native States. He even outlined a new constitution for them. An idea 
of his views on social and religious problems also may be had from the 
pages of the journal. He pleaded, among other things, for raising the 
marriageable age, for abolishing enforced vtridowhood. Ranade wanted 
primary education for the widest possible rural population of the country 
with provision for 'a small capitation grant for every boy in regular 
attendance’. 

Mention may be made here of two incidents of this time in Ranade’s 
life. Within two years of his coming to Poona in 1871 he lost his wife. 
His orthodox father apprehended that a social reformer himself, Ranade 
would marry a widow. He therefore manoeuvred his son into a situation 
in which Ranade, then thirty, had to marry Ramabai of eleven. An ardent 
advocate of social reform was now a victim of intense pain, suffering 
severe public calumny. Years later his new wife who knew his self- 
shocked inner self characterised it as 'one of the examples of his true 
self-sacrifice and nobleness of mind’. Another occasion when his orthodox 
opponents hit him hard was when he cooperated with Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj, during the latter’s visit to 
Poona on a lecturing campaign against idol-worship, child marriage and 
caste distinction, all of which were to Ranade such social and religious 
evils as required immediate eradication—^the declared aim of the 
Prarthana Samaj, a reform movement within Hinduism. 

Under Ranade’s wise guidance the activities of the Sarvajanik Sabha 
expanded even beyond Poona. It encouraged the production and sale 
of indigenous goo^— 3. precursor of Swadeshi—which affected the sale 
of foreign goods. It 'aroused political consciousness and moulded poli¬ 
tical thought’ with the result that Poona developed into a most important 
centre of national work for which Maharashtra has since become famous 
in history. And this was almost wholly due to the labours of Ranade. 
'For twenty years from 1871,’ says D.G. Karve, 'the history of Poona 
became the history of Ride’s doings.’ The period witnessed the 
coming into being of a good number of institutions for the promotion 
of national work. Young men, in one such, displayed ±eir knowledge 
and powers of debate by cultivating the art of public speaking. Other 
institutions revived handicrafts, and encouraged physi^ culture. The 
Prarthana Samaj sought to reform society, and purify religious belief and 
practice. 

Such nation-building activities are not for a foreign government to 
look upon with favour. Ranade, 'the master-mind at the back of the 
whole movement,’ was therefore transferred to Nasik. But nothing (x>uld 
stop the patriot from serving his motherland. At Nasik Ranade founded 
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a society for the development of Marathi literature and for the publication 
of good books in Marathi on all subjects. These efforts to reconstruct 
the national life on progressive lines increased the suspicion of the 
Government so much that they did not hesitate to connect him with any 
anti-Govemment activity of which some beginning had already been 
made-—one of them being the attempt by V.B. Phadke at inciting the 
peasants to rebellion. Ranade admired Phadke’s patriotism but not 
his methods. Nevertheless, he was transferred from Nasik to Dhulia 
—a distant place of less importance. The police were then trying their 
best to implicate Ranade in other 'seditious* acts. Meanwhile several of 
his claims for promotion in service were ignored. When the Chief Jus¬ 
tice of Bombay asked him to curtail his (patriotic) efforts if he wanted 
promotion, Ranade wrote back : T must speak out what seems to me 
true.* In about two years the Government came to realise that his acti¬ 
vities were not anti-Govemment. He was then appointed Presidency 
Magistrate at Bombay from where after three mondis he came to h^ 
beloved town of Poona as Subordinate Judge. In 1893 he had the ho¬ 
nour of filling up a vacancy on the bench of the Bombay High Court. 
There was jubilation all over the country, every society in Poona parti¬ 
cipating in it. And why ? Because Poona knew what Ranade had done 
for it. More than twenty-four institutions—educational, literary, social 
and industrial—Ranade founded or helped to found, strengthen or rebuild 
in that blessed city of the Bombay Presidency —z fact which is enough 
for his memory to be enshrined in the hearts of the people as their 
greatest benefactor. 

Ranade*s forte was social reform to enforce which he sought the help 
of the Government. Apart from the Hindu orthodoxy, eminent public 
men like R.G. Bhandarkar and N. Chandravarkar opposed this move. 
Ranade suggested some broad lines on which such laws might be framed. 
But the Government of India was unwilling to interfere in social matters. 
He therefore decided to educate public opinion against the social evils 
and the greatest thing he did in that connection was the starting of the 
Indian National Social Conference in 1887, the annual sessions of which 
strengthened the forces for reform and helped forward its cause. The 
immense zeal and tireless perseverance with which Ranade threw himself 
into the work of the Conference attracted the attention of social workers 
all over India and they joined him and gave him their whole-hearted 
cooperation in advancing the cause so dear to them all. Thus reinforced, 
the Conference grew from more to more and before long became a dy¬ 
namic factor in the collective endeavour of Indians to rdbrm their, society. 

Ranade believed in the force of higher thoughts and better ideas under 
the discipline of which alone, he felt, could the mind and heart of the 
race be moved against the evils of the time, the roots of which were wrong 
and narrow ideas that had dominated the social mind of medieval India 
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and brought about her downfall. His speeches at the sessions of the 
Social Conference were masterly analytical studies of the country’s 
problems and the solutions he suggested could only be those of a wise 
lover and benefaaor of his people. But the illuminating and inspiring 
ideas with which these speeches were interspersed were his more impor¬ 
tant contribution to the growth of what he wanted in his countrymen 
—new social consciousness,’ ia new mould of thought which must be 
cast in fraternity, in a general recognition of the essential equality between 
man and man’. ‘We are children, no doubt, but the children of God, 
and not of man, and the voice of God in us is the only voice to which 
we are bound to listen.’ In the voicing of this eternal truth rings the 
power of a new ideal. 

This is not to say that the past had no meaning for Ranade. ‘We could 
not,’ he said, ‘break with the past, if we would. We must not break with 
it, if we could.’ The present and the future were, however, for him more 
important than the past the lessons of which ‘sustain us in our struggle 
and furnish guidance in our work’. The annual reports of the Social 
Conference, generally prepared by Ranade, showed how his ideas were 
working in the minds of the people, and how steps were being taken in 
different parts of the country to give form to his ideas on which were 
based the resolutions adopted at the open sessions of the Conference. 

Ranade’s work for the political advancement of his coimtry took a more 
definitive shape when he along with seventy-one leading Indians colla¬ 
borated with A. O. Hume and founded the Indian National Congress whose 
first session was held in December, 1885. Ranade’s role in this was 
outstanding. Hume called him his ‘political guru’. The Vernacular Press 
Act, the Arms Act, the Civil Service Examination, the Central Asia 
Questions were among ±e important questions of the day on which 
Ranade’s weighty utterances moulded public opinion. The Government 
policy of centralisation was a subject of much criticism by Ranade. He 
pointed out its defects suggesting how decentralisation could solve very 
many problems peculiar to a vast country tike India with strongly-defined 
regionsd variations. His clearest statement on the Ilbert Bill controversy 
categorically exposed ‘the arrogance of the ruling race’. 

Apart from his actual political work, his influence as one of the leaders 
of the national movement of the time turned many a young man towards 
a dedication to national work. A most eminent one of them, who called 
Ranade his guru, was Gopal Krishna Gokhale who in a missionary spirit 
and on a mere subsistence allowance taught for about twenty years in 
the Fergusson College at Poona, under the Deccan Education Society, in 
the foundation of both of which Ranade had a hand. Gokhale started in 
1905 the famous Servants of India Society ‘to train national missionaries 
for the service of India and to promote by all constitutional means the 
true interests of the Indian people*. He played a leading role in the 
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evolution of the Indian National Congress till the rise of the Nationalist 
Party with their goal of complete independence and a dynamic programme 
of action. 

But Ranade and those of his way of thinking could iu>t go beyond consti¬ 
tutional agitation as the means of achieving what to them were 'possible’ 
political ends. 'Moderation/ said Ranade, 'implies the condition of never 
vainly aspiring after the impossible or alter too remote ideals but striving 
each day to take the next step in order of natural growth, by doing the 
work.that lies nearest to the hand in a spirit of compromise and fairness.* 
This was indeed the basic policy of the then Indian National Congress. 
When in 1893, R series of articles in the Indu Prakash of Bombay, Sri 
Aurobindo exposed, without reservation, the hollowness and futility of 
'this policy of protest, petition and prayer, Ranade,* wrote Sri Aurobindo, 
'seeing how these articles were acting on the minds of the youths, exhorted 
me, for two quarters of an hour, to leave off such writing, and take up some 
Congress work.’ But Sri Aurobindo did not give in, neither could his 
arguments be refuted by Ranade. It was exactly on this ground that 
Tilak differed with Ranade—^Tilak to whom the freedom of his country 
was the one thing immediately necessary for its all-round progress. 

In one of his best known essays Ranade pleaded for the industrialisation 
of India with the help of science and organised skill and this as an effective 
means of improving the country’s economy and also as a corrective to 
ignorance, poverty and idleness that sat heavy on the mind and body of 
Indians. He himself made a move in this direction by helping to start 
in Poona industrial associations, exhibitions, and even a cotton and silk 
spinning and weaving company. Ranade was ridiculed by his young 
opponents when he explained the advantages of foreign capital for the 
purpose of industrialisation. While manufacture and trading are basic 
factors in any industrial set-up, in a country like India, Ranade held, 
they must be co-related to agriculture on which Indian industries should 
be dependent for their raw and other essential materials rather than 
on foreign supplies. This was how the country’s agriculture could be 
modernised. 

It may be remembered that whatever Ranade did even for the material 
well-being of his country had always behind it his clear perception of 
the glorious future of his country. Indeed, his chief concern was how to 
put his country on the path to progress in truth, reason and rectitude, and 
this gave meaning to his noble and patriotic efforts. Of an essentially reli¬ 
gious nature, he was true to the spirit of his country’s past and regarded 
religion as the governing principle of Indian life. But he was ever against 
orthodoxy of any kind and his catholic outlook was many a time the sub¬ 
ject of severe criticism. In his sermoi^ at the Prarthana Samaj he used 
often to mention the teachings of the Christ. Later, however, when he 
found his audience unable to understand him, he would also dte the words 
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of the medieval saints of Maharashtra, the Gita and the Upanishads. Not 
only this, he would go to temples and thore deliver lectures on the saints 
of his country. It is said that he used to visit cemdn places of pilgrimage 
too. 

What distinguished Ranade’s religious beliefs, rather, the religious 
beliefs of the Prarthana Samaj of Bombay which was mostly his creation, 
was his muminatiag exposition of the cult of the saints of Maharashtra 
as a new form of Theism based on the supremacy of one God. These saints 
worshipped God, one as Rama, another as Krishna, the third as Vithoba, 
the fourth as Siva, and so on. And when they visited other shrines, there 
would manifest to their eyes the image not in its own form but in the 
form ±ey loved and worsWpped. The recognition of this sublime fact of 
spiritual experience gave a new turn to the Prarthana Samaj movement in 
western India and it was in this that it differed from the Brahmo Samaj 
which rejected idol-worship as a hindrance to free religious development. 
While Keshub’s wider outlook sought to bring about a rapprochement 
between Hinduism and Brahmoism, Ranade’s view that the latter move¬ 
ment 'not being general in its character, failed to stir the heart of the 
nation’, tended in the same direction. 

Generally, the greatness of a great man lies in his contribution in one or 
a few fields of human activity and is appraised as such. Ranade’s contri¬ 
bution to India’s resurgence was not confined to any particular sphere of 
life. Though very near to it, he was no versatile genius. Yet his varied 
public activities in the cause of progress and well-being of his people in 
almost every walk of life, the influence on others of his devout and gentle 
nature, of his noble learning, his religious convictions and unbounded 
op timism , rank him as one of the builders of the India of today. Speaking 
of Ranade Sri Aurobindo says : Tf a foreigner were to ask us what this 
Mahratta economist, reformer, patriot precisely did that we give him so 
high a place in our memory, we should find it a little difficult to answer. 
We should have to point to those activities of a mass of men in which his 
soul and thought were present as a formless former of things, to the great 
figures of present-day Indian life who received the breath of his spirit. 
And in the end we should have to reply by a counter question, 'What 
would Maharashtra of today have been without Aiahadev Govind Ranade 
and what would India of today be without Maharashtra ?* 

Indeed, every field of national activity—^religion, society, literature, 
history, economics, education and industry—received in his hands a new 
turn, a fresh life. That he touched life at aU points is perhaps the truest 
estimate of him. And this is because Ranade fdt that in the perfection of 
the whole man lies the future greatness of India—a perception of the great 
truth of the New Dawn that was to come. 'The end is to rraovam*, he 
said, 'to purify, and also to perfect the whole man by liberating his intel¬ 
lect, elevating his standard of duty, and perfecting all his powers. Till so 
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renovated, purified and perfected we can never hope to be what our an¬ 
cestors once were—^the chosen people, to whom great tasks were allotted 
and by whom great deeds were performed.* 

A deep student of history, Ranade read in the historic evolution of 
India that process of synthesis and assimilation which has sustained her 
march through the ages towards the future. The history of India, accor¬ 
ding to Ranade, has all along been a continuous effort to evolve an inte¬ 
grated civilisation out of aU creeds and cultures gathered in this land, all 
its spiritual forms and beliefs, all social and political experiments. ^By 
inheritence, tradition and discipline the Indian people are best fitted to 
work for the early dawn which will before long usher in full blaze the Sun 
of Righteousness and Glory uniting all nations in a common brotherhood.’ 
The work of medieval India is to Ranade the continuation of this ancient 
process of synthesis in Indian history. In polity this process was evident 
in ‘the genuine effort of the Marathas to achieve the formation of a Con¬ 
federacy of States animated by a common patriotism.’ Ranade also claimed 
a long ancestry for the Brahmo Samaj movement. He held that Raja 
Rammohan Roy, one of the fathers of the movement, was neither the 
first nor the last. ‘We arc the representatives of an old race; as old as the 
Bhagavat Gita and the Bhagavata Purana, much older still; as old as Narada, 
Prahlada, and Vasudeva and the nine sages who visited Janaka. From that 
time there is a continui^' of sadhus and saints down to the present day.’ 

That this present wiU lead to a greater future was also his deep con¬ 
viction. He said : ‘I profess implicit faith in two articles of my creed. 
This country of ours is the true land of promise. This race of ours is the 
chosen race. It was not for nothing that God has showered His choicest 
blessings on this ancient land of Aryavarta. We can see His hand in history. 
Above all other countries, we inherit a civilisation and a religious and 
social policy which have been allowed to work their own free development 
on the big theatre of time. There has been no revolution, and yet the old 
condition of t hing s has been tending to reform itself by the slow process 
of assimilation. The great religions of the world took their birth here and 
now they meet again as brothers prepared to welcome a higher dispensa¬ 
tion, which will unite all and vivtfy all. India alone, among aU the coun¬ 
tries of the world, has been so favoured, and we may derive much 
strength of inward hope from such a contemplation-With a libe¬ 

rated manhood, with a buoyant hope, with a faifo that never shirks duty, 
mth a sense of justice that deals fairly to all, with unclouded intellect and 
powers fully cultivated, and lastly, with a love that overleaps all bounds, 
renovated India will take her proper rank among the nations of the world, 
and be the master of the situation and of her own destiny. This is the goal 
to be reached; this is the promised land.’ 

And ardent patriot, a devoted servant of his people—^this was the essence 
of Ranade whose life and work along with those of the pioneers have laid. 
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broad and deep, the foundation on which stands the India of today. 

On 16 December 1900, this noble son of India left his body. 

Writing in the Kesari on Ranade’s passing, Tikk stated: 'It was 
Madhavraoji who first took upon himself the impossible task of thinking 
how to breathe life into the cold lump of day and ceaselessly work for it, 
and this has been his prindpal claim to extraordinary greatness... .He was 
the only man of his time who thpught day and night to bring back life to 
our fallen nation ...In fact, that Maharashtra later on showed greater 
life and greater public activities was all due to the unremitting labours 
of Ranade for more than a quarter of a century.* 

It is these heroic labours of modem India’s pioneers that chased away 
the darkness of the medieval times and opened the horizon to the gleamings 
of a New Dawn of which this great son of Maharashtra and of India was a 
far-seeing pioneer. 



CHAPTER X 


A MAKER OF FREE INDIA^ 


Lokamanya Tilak is the other great son of Maharashtra whose work 
for the independence of resurgent India is doubly significant in that 
what he made possible was vaster than what he actually did. Ranade 
worshipped Mother India by doing his utmost to bring about an all¬ 
round improvement of her children so that they might recover their self 
as a progressive nation. Tilak’s whole-hearted devotion to the Mother 
expressed itself in his dauntless demand for her freedom. He believed 
that freedom was the basic condition of all progress. 'Swaraj is my birth¬ 
right and I will have it* was the flaming utterance of his soul. His was 
among the spiritual forces that sustained the movement of liberation 
until its final victory. 

'Tilak’s achievement and personality put him among the first rank of 
historic and significant figures... .He was one who built much rapidly 
out of little beginnings, a creator of great things out of an unworked 
material. The creations he left behind him were a new and strong and self- 
reliant national spirit, the reawakened political mind and life of a people, 
a will to freedom and action, a great national purpose. He brought to 
his work extraordinary qualities, a calm, silent, unflinching courage, an 
unwavering purpose, a flexible mind, a forward-casting vision of possi¬ 
bilities, an eye for the occasion, a sense of actuality, a fine capacity of demo¬ 
cratic leadership, a diplomacy that never lost sight of its aim and pressed 
towards it even in the midst of pliant turns of its movement, and guiding 
all, a single-minded patriotism that cared for power and influence only 
as a means of service to the Motherland and a lever for the work of her 
liberation. He sacrificed much for her and suifered for her repeatedly 
and made no ostentation of his suffering and sacrifices. His life was a 
constant offering at her altar.* This was the study of the man and the 
patriot by his close collaborator, Sri Aurobindo. 

Tilak was thus, continues he, 'one of the two or three leaders of the 
Indian people who were in their eyes the incarnations of the national 
endeavour and the God-given captains of the national aspiration.* His life, 
his character, his work and endurance, his acceptance by the heart 
and mind of the people make a glorious chapter in the history of 
India’s struggle for freedom. Though Tilak’s immediate aim was to end 

* Unless otherwise acknowledged, the quotations in this chapter are from Sri Aurobindo’s 
Bankim-TUak-Da^ancmda and his message on Tilak’s passing, published in TheltuUpen- 
dera, Atigust s, is>20. 
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the political subjection of his country, yet he was at the core of his heart 
an Indian proud of his country’s great past and hopeful of its greater 
future. And he was as certain about it as he was of her attainment of the 
most-needed freedom. It was his conviction that without her liberation 
from foreign rule India could not hope for that future nor any progress 
in any field of activity. 

Like his life and work, the yea;- of Tilak’s birth too has a historic signi¬ 
ficance. July 1856 in which he was bom saw the last days of the old 
order grey with a definite decline in the life of the country induding Maha¬ 
rashtra whose great days in her recent past were yet fresh in her 
memory. The 'Sepoy Revolt’ with which began a new order was proof 
positive that India had still in her the reserves of strength and would to rise 
against the indignity of alien rule. Was it Tilak’s to develop these poten¬ 
tials in his people ? Anyway, that a Chitpawan brahman of Maharashtra 
had been chosen for this important work carries its own meaning. 

Tilak’s father, Gangadharpant, was a man of strong determination 
and inflexible wiU by dint of which he rose from the position of a primary 
school teacher to that of an assistant inspector of schools. Mathematics 
was his favourite subject on which he wrote a number of popular text-books 
along with some on grammar and history. Tilak inherited these traits 
from his father. Not only his will but his love for mathematics too is 
well-known : he once said that he would like to be a teacher of mathematics 
in free India. His school days were not uneventful in that his behaviour 
as a yotmg student was always extraordinary. He would invariably work 
out his mathematical problems not on paper but in his brain and he would 
surprise his teachers by ready answers almost immediately after a problem 
had been set. As a school student he acquired a remarkable knowledge 
of Sanskrit in which he could compose verses. He showed his independent 
spirit almost as early as when he joined school, and his teachers both at 
school and in college had enough experience of it. To his professors he 
was 'a troublesome student’ having no regard for the formalities which 
college students were expected to observe. 

In college Tilak had a thorough training in Western history, literature 
and thought. But he was never satisfied with reading text books only. In 
college also he excelled in mathematics and Sanskrit, though he and 
Agarkar were serious students of sociology and history. In their college 
life both these friends formed clear ideas about the work they planned 
to do for their country’s liberation. Agarkar thought it would come 
through social reform promoting the growth of national self-consciousness. 
Tilak would start by trying to create that consciousness as the condition 
for freedom; and with freedom, he held, it would be possible for India to 
achieve whatever she needed for her progress, social and other, as a free 
nation. 

Ideas such as these were uppermost in the mind of Tilak when after 
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finishing his education he began to think of his country, of Maharashtra, 
in particular, whose degradation was a lamentable contrast to her inherent 
greamess. The social life had become a fen of all sorts of obscurantism 
persisted in by a reactionary orthodoxy, the cultural life was tending to¬ 
wards a decline, and the political was as good as dead. It was the same 
sad story as everywhere in India. Ranade had begun his work of national 
reconstruction against all these odds, against the blatant opposition both of 
the orthodox brahmanas and of the younger group which did not see eye 
to eye with him in social and political matters. The younger group of which 
Tilak was a leading member had in it an elder, Vishnusastri Chiplonkar, 
who was a powerful writer m Marathi and whose sole aim was to drive 
out all forms of servility and foster the spirit of independence among the 
youths of the country. He held that ^the basic reason of our present de¬ 
moralisation and miseries was the existence of the foreign rule and that 
the foundation of national progress was full self-realisation.* 

These views were also of Tilak who along with other members of his 
group was considerably influenced by Chiplonkar. Describing the mind 
of the group at that time Tilak said : ^We were men whose plans were at 
fever heat, whose thoughts were of the degraded condition of our country, 
and after long thought we came to the conclusion that the salvation of our 
motherland lay in the education, and only in the education of the people.* 
And this education should be carried out by Indians and for Indians. 
A concrete form of this idea was The New English School founded by 
the group in 1880, which soon became one of the most popular institutions 
of Poona and whose aim was 'the rejuvenation of the land of their birth*. 

This rejuvenation could not be effected merely by lessons in the three 
R*s in the class room. Its larger field of work—^the mind of the vast masses 
of people—^must also be brought within the ambit of such effective educa¬ 
tion as would rouse their national self-consciousness. Tilak and his 
co-workers now concentrated on this side of their plan of popular education. 
The result was the publication of the two weeklies, the Kesari in Marathi, 
and the Mahratta in English; the former was to cater for the needs of the 
mass of ignorant population giving them the knowledge of such topics 
as concern their everyday life by writings on literary, sodal, political, 
moral and economic subjects; the latter to serve as the authoritative organ 
of educated public opinion in Maharashtra. Both the papers proved an 
immediate success, though the importance and usefulness of xht Kesari 
had always been much greater, and that was what Tilak himself wanted. 

Apart from moulding public opinion on social, economic and political 
problems, a most remarkable work of iht Kesari was that it enriched the 
Marathi language by 'developing a new terminology,* says Tilak, 'to make 
our writings effective. A man who feels intensely, who is burning with 
new ideas, finds words to express them. He becomes, indeed, capable of 
creating a new language.* TiM was thus a maker of a new form of his own 
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tongue, which became the effective vehicle of the new thought that Tilak 
and his co-workers took upon themselves to propagate among the people 
for their rebirth into a new life of purpose and action, for the recovery of 
their self as a nation. 

Indeed a powerful language has ever proved an indispensable factor 
in a nation’s renaissance. Bengal owes much of her resurgence in modem 
times to her language for whose development almost all her great sons 
devoted whatever talents they had. The rise of Maharashtra likewise was 
greatly due to the literary gifts of her great sons like Ranade, Chiplonkar 
and Tilak. Tilak’s were indeed the most significant in that he gave to 
Marathi that strength which moved the mind and the heart of his people 
to think and feel, to aspire and act, to endure and achieve. 

While his journalistic venture brought him to the lime-light as an 
authentic exponent of the new thought of national idealism, it involved him 
in troubles inevitable in a subject country. Tilak’s suffering as a devoted 
servant of his people started when he along with Agarkar was arrested 
and sentenced to four months’ simple imprisonment for publishing in his 
papers several letters containing allegations against a high official of a native 
state. The letters were proved to be forgeries—^a fact not known to the 
editors. The rights and dignities of the native states, be it mentioned, 
were freely discussed in the^^^an and the Mahratta, and the Government 
took note of the fact. These raised Tilak and Agarkar m the estimation of 
the people who on their release gave them a grand reception. 

Tilak found that The New English School was not enough for his plan 
of education. It did not bear the expected fruit. His aim was to spread 
the new ideas of nationalism to the masses and the best way of doing it 
would be not only through the press and the platform as hitherto but also 
through a band of educated and selfless workers. The school should 
therefore be developed into a college for the training of such teachers for 
mass education. Thus came into being in 1884 the Deccan Education So¬ 
ciety in the formation of which, besides Tilak and his group, were the great 
Ranade, R G. Bhandarker, the famous Indologist, Sir William Wedder- 
bum, one of the founders of the Indian National Congress. In 1885 the 
Society started the Fergusson College named after that Governor of 
Bombay who had already expressed by a donation his appreciation of the 
English School. The same year G. K. Gokhale joined the Society and took 
up teaching in the College the staff of which induded Tilak and his friend, 
Tilak’s subject being mathematics. Before long when his differences with 
Gokhale in social and political matters became acute, Tilak resigned from 
the Society. 

Gokhale, like Ranade, stood for moderation in politics and an advanced 
outlook on social reform. Tilak’s view is expressed succinctiy by Sri 
Aurobindo : 'A subject nation does not prepare itself by gradual progress 
for hberty; it opens by liberty its way to rapid progress.* Regarding social 
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reform, though he believed in its necessity and had introduced it into 
his own family, he was against its being imposed on the masses, and least 
of all by legislation. His suggestion to the social reformers was that they 
might adopt the reforms among themselves leaving the masses to evolve 
their reforms according to their needs; but before they could be expected 
to do so they should be given proper education. But his difference with 
Gokhale would not permit his continuuig with him in the Fergusson 
College. With poignant feelings Tilak left the institution in whose creation 
and development he had had a very important share. It may be mentioned 
here that the first eleven years of his public life were devoted to the spread 
of English education wUch he along with his co-workers believed was 
indispensable for Indians to become fit for a free life. 

The British Government had all these years been watching with suspi¬ 
cion Tilak’s public activities and his growing influence over the people. 
Their attitude defined itself when they called Tilak anti-Muslim because 
he criticised the Government policy with regard to the riots in which 
the Muslims destroyed Hindu temples. His writings in which he pointed 
out the aggressive conduct of the Muslims, then and also in the past, were 
considered seditious. He was therefore arrested but released on bail 
first refused by Justice Ranade, but granted by the high-souled Muslim, 
Justice Tyabji, who said that he would have quashed the case had it been 
in his power. What was even more notable was that a Muslim business¬ 
man of Calcutta donated Rs. 7000 to the Defence Fund opened by Tilak’s 
friends in Calcutta. 

The moral degradation of the Indians of the time, the humiliation 
of the Hindus at the hands of the Muslims, and the need of rousit^ their 
national consciousness through their religion, the basis of their life, were 
among the reasons for Tilak to organise religious festivals and universal 
worship of national heroes, and thereby give a new direction, a fresh mean¬ 
ing to Hindu observances. In 1893 started the Ganesa Festival in 
which he found 'a powerful engine for imparting instruction to the masses, 
our ultimate court of appeal’. It was a ^st conrnnmity celebration lasting 
for ten days, held in big cities as well as in small villages, where the worship 
of Gan^a was carried on as a public function with all splendour and en¬ 
thusiasm. Its programme included artistic displays, musical performances, 
discourses on the epics in which comparative references were invariably 
made to the social, political and economic problems of the day. It soon 
caught the imagination of the people and spread to every province in 
India. There was another reason for inaugurating this festival on a national 
basis. Ganesa, as the name implies, is the god or Lord of the people, (gona, 
people, Ifa, lord) who gives to his worshippers the boon of success. Tilak’s 
idea was that the people by worshipping their god would have success 
in their endeavour to attain their freedom and greatness as a nation. 

Tilak’s plan now was to organise an annual celebration of hero-worship. 
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And who could this hero be other than the great Sivaji adored by all 
communities of Hindus and even by wise Muslims who knew what this 
mighty Maratha really was ? To the Marathas and also to others in India 
Sivaji’s name is synonymous with awakened national consciousness and a 
burning spirit of independence. Years later, addressing a Bengali audience 
in Calcutta, Tilak said: 'Our political aspirations need all the strength 
which the worship of a Swadeshi (national) hero is likely to inspire in our 
minds.* In about ten years Sivaji Festival became an all-India one and 
proved one of the most potent factors in the growth of intense patriotic 
feelings among the youths of the country. Tilak himself addressed large 
numbers of meetings on this occasion in various cities and towns of India. 
At the invitation of the Sivaji Festival Committee of Bengal Tilak deli¬ 
vered in Calcutta a series of lectures on the life and mission of the Maratha 
hero. These lectures were attended by thousands of Bengalis who were 
stirred into a new resolve to undo the wrong done by the Government 
in partitioning their country. Tilak now towered as an all-India leader. 

But a back-glance at previous years is necessary to see what Tilak did 
when his Maharashtra was afflicted by a terrible famine and a devastating 
plague during the years 1896-97. The splendid work he did in or^nising 
relief, in educating the people and rousing them to their duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities, showed how deeply he felt tlie distress of his people and how 
he took up their cause as his own. But he did not approve the harsh way 
in which Government wanted to enforce their relief measures through 
officials whose high-handedness he severely criticised; nevertheless he 
expressed at the same time his appreciation of whatever good Government 
did in the matter. Meanwhile ffle watch-dogs of the Government were 
busy trying to implicate Tilak in a case of sedition. They had already 
an impression that he belonged to a group of brahmanas who were foment¬ 
ing disaffection against the Government. When, therefore, two officers, 
Rand and Ayerst, responsible for 'cruel’ famine operations, were mur¬ 
dered, Government arreted Tilak on a charge of sedition for his supposed 
connection with the murders and also for his speeches at the Sivaji Festival 
and for some verses containing an imaginary address of Sivaji to his 
countrymen on their degradation. In his speech Tilak had justified Sivaji’s 
killing of Afzal Khan by saying that such actions, like Sri Krishna’s in 
the Gita, were beyond the jurisdiction of the Penal Code or moral laws. 

This was the first sedition trial of Tilak, the first important sedition 
case in India and the starting-point of an unending line of other cases 
covering the whole country for nearly half a century. In this case also, 
spontaneous help came from various parts of the country. Among his 
admirers in Bengal were Poet Rabindranath Tagore, Motilal Ghose, a 
close friend of Tilak and a founder-editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
and W. C. Bonnerjee, the first President of the Indian National 
Congress. They sent not only money but two renowned barristers to 
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defend Tilak. The trial terminated with a sentence of eighteen months’ 
hard labour. Nothing else could be expected of a Government deter¬ 
mined to punish him and get him out of the way. The case however 
brought home to the people of India another glaring evil of foreign rule 
and how it could be defied and disregarded. And with it the ugly chapter 
of India’s pathetic resignation to foreign domination was ended or, as a 
modem historian has put it, consigned ;to the limbo for all time. Thus 
did the Government action bring Tilak to the limelight of all-India 
leadership and his later activities only added to his prominence. 

Shocked at the enormity of the sentence on a high-souled patriot and a 
Vedic scholar of Tilak’s eminence, the famous Indologist Max Mueller 
critic'sed the Government and pleaded for his release and by so doing, 
himself became the butt of his countrymen’s criticism. 

Though the rigours of jail life told upon his health, after a slight 
improvement in it Tilak was able to devote himself to his Vedic studies 
the results of which were the notes he prepared for his famous work The 
Arctic Home of the Vedasy published in 1903,—work that acquired’, 
says Sri Aurobmdo, 'a world-wide recognition and left as strong a mark 
as can be imprinted on the ever-shifting sands of oriental research’. Even 
before its publication Tilak’s scholarship and patriotism attracted the 
attention of such prominent Europeans and Indians as Max Mueller, 
Sir William Hunter and Dadabhai Naoroji who, in view of Tilak’s health, 
made a representation to the Government urging his release. Tilak was 
released in September 1898, six months before his sentence could 
terminate. 

Tilak now threw himself again into his labours for the nation, gave a 
fresh impetus to the Ganapati and Sivaji Festivals as means of mass 
education and political preparation, resumed the editorship of the two 
papers, began once more to disseminate his ideas of freedom as the sole 
basis of national reconstruction. But an incident interrupted this work for 
a while and caused him extreme mental anguish. It was the Tai Maharaj 
case in which Tilak was unnecessarily harassed by Government officials 
for what he in all conscience did as a trustee of a friend’s estate. He was 
prosecuted under a number of criminal charges, of all of which the High 
Court found him innocent and this after protracted legal proceedings for 
two years, Vhich will’ says D.V. Thamankar, ^remain in Indian political 
history as an unparalleled example of official malice and unscrupulousness’. 

Great days were coming upon Tilak and with them great responsi¬ 
bilities as one of the acknowledged leaders of a movement of political 
resurgence which, bom in Bengal, set aflame the whole of India. Tilak, 
till then mostly a leader of Maharashtra, now became the hero of all India, 
taking up and giving his whole-hearted support to the cause of Bengal 
which he along with that 'Lion of the Panjab’, Lajpat Rai, made the cause 
of the whole country. It was one of those hours in the history of a nation 
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when vast possibilities of the future, long-concealed, burst into view. 
The work ^t the New Nationalist Party did was indeed unique in the 
history of the Indian renaissance. The Swadeshi movement was not a mere 
politi^ movement. It was the endeavour of an awakened nation to rise 
and be free in the greatness of a larger life the vision of which came to the 
youths of Bengal when they prayed to the Mother for strength to vindicate 
her glory against the Government design of dividing the country in order 
to alienate from each other the two great communities, the Muslims and 
the Hindus, whose united stand for their undivided nationhood was 
much too strong for alien interests to bear. 

But, for more than three decades before, with the start of the Jadya 
Mela—the very first national assemblage—Bengal had been developii^ 
national self-consciousness. It received a definite spiritual impetus from 
Bankimchandra’s vision of the Mother and from the lives and teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda—Vivekananda the first spiritu^ 
leader to proclaim that every Indian from his very birth is dedicated to 
his motherland, Vivekananda who even with a prophetic certitude en¬ 
joined upon his countrymen that for fifty years from tiwt day they had only 
one aim in life, one purpose to serve—^to live and work for the motherland. 
The ground had thus been well prepared for the Swadeshi movement 
in 1905. Even the strain of the revolutionary nationalism with seoret socie¬ 
ties infusing dash and daring into the people can be traced back to 1878 
when Rajnarayan Basu’s Sanjibani Sabha had come into being. Sri 
Aurobindo threw his whole weight into both these movements—Swadeshi 
and revolutionary work. In 1902 he started a centre in Calcutta with the 
definite aim of preparing the country for armed rebellion against the 
British Government. In fact, Sri Aurobindo had developed this idea 
while in England, and shortly after his return to India in 1892 he wrote 
and published a series of articles criticising 'the mendicant policy’ of the 
Indian National Congress, and advocating direct action. He also initiated 
some revolutionary work in western India where he was then staying. 
The bearing of aU these efforts of Bengal on India’s freedom movement 
will be discussed later. They are however indications that the decision 
had been takoi by the soul of the nation to end its subjection. And it 
was this decision that defined itself more visibly at the time when the 
British Government proposed to partition Bengal. Great souls came to 
the front of the nation’s struggle for freedom. The Indian National 
Congress was yet 'a begging and petitioning institution'. Sri Aurobindo 
had already attended several of its sessions. In its 1902 session at Ahme- 
dabad he met Tilak who expressed 'his contempt for the tinker-work 
show and explained to Sri Aurobindo his own line of action in 
Maharashtra’. 

But bdbre proceeding farther, an attempt may be made to look into 
the meaning of the meeting of these two souls, one representing the virile 
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manhood, keen intelligence and practical mind of Maharashtra, the 
other representing the emotional, idealistic, intuitive and revolutionary 
Bengal. This si gnifican t combination seemed to have been intended 
by the Sakti of India for her work through her chosen sons for the libera¬ 
tion of this ancient land, one of whom belonged to the eastern region of 
the country and the other to the western, and with them joined hands 
the mighty 'Lion of the Panjab*, Lajpat Rai, representing the north¬ 
western region. With ±ese three leaders from three sides, the move¬ 
ment was well on the way to growing into an all-India movement. The 
soul of Bengal, sore smitten by the Partition, spoke in accents of lire 
through her inspired sons almost aU of whom were spiritual seekers and 
disciples of spiritual masters. They did more than they said. Their 
words and actions were expressions of their souls illumined by the vision 
of the Mother. Sri Aurobindo stands supreme as the revealer, 'the 
incarnate voice*, of this new truth of spiritual nationalism, and one of 
his co-workers was Bipinchandra Pal, called by Sri Aurobindo 'one of 
the mightiest prophets of Indian nationalism’. 

With this Maratha-Bengali-Panjabi collaboration for India*s freedom 
is associated another great Maratha, Sakharam Ganesh Deushkar, a 
scholar and a master of Bengali, who for years lived in Bengal, edited a 
Bengali newspaper and won by his inspiriug writings the love and ad¬ 
miration of the people. He was an active member of the first revolutionary 
centre started in Calcutta in 1902 under the guidance of Sri Aurobindo at 
whose instance he wrote his famous Bengali book, Desher KathUi a vivid 
presentation of unchallengeable facts and figures on India*s economic 
servitude and her exploitation by England. The book was, however, 
honoured by the Government ban. It may be noted that Deushkar was 
the first to use in his book the word 'Swaraj*, the Indian equivalent of 
independence, which Sri Aurobindo had been the first to use and reiterate 
constantly in the Bande Mataram as the one and immediate aim of Indian 
politics. Deushkar’s book had an enormous influence on the youths of 
Bengal and helped to turn them into revolutionaries. 

On the other hand, during his thirteen-year stay in Baroda Sri 
Aurobindo learnt Marathi which he could read and spe^ well. He made 
his studies in Marathi history from original sources. The national 
movement gave him an occasion to write on Maratha patriotism and 
he fixed upon Baji Prabhou for one of his best patriotic poems, which 
he published in 1909. He had a number of Marathi friends who cooperated 
with him in his revolutionary work, a beginning of which he made in 
western India. Baji Prabhou may be regarded as a fitting complement 
to the all-India Sivaji Festival initiated by Tilak. 

Tilak had already discussed with Sri Aurobindo their line of approach 
to the problems facing the country before the Partition scheme was an¬ 
nounced by the Govemmoit and they gave to it a particular form of action 
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when the Partition took effect in October 1905. The question arises, what 
form of action ? Nothing had shaken Bmgal so much as this unwise act 
of the Government and she rose not only to protest but also to reject foreign 
rule from which poison she had suffered for a century and a half. Repres¬ 
sion and persecution came down upon her and in that hour of dire distress 
Maharashtra and the Panjab stood by Bengal and gave her their utmost 
help. In the Benaras session of tha Congress the Bengal Nationalists guided 
by Sri Aurobindo pressed for the adoption of a boycott of British goods, 
Swadeshi and National Education—the three of the four principal items 
of the Programme of the Nationalist Party which after the Benaras Congress 
became an all-India party with ideals and principles that soon caught the 
imagination of the people and had universd acceptance. Even the Mode¬ 
rate leaders of the Congress like Gokhale who presided over the Benaras 
Congress were persuaded to accept the Nationalist Party resolutions slightly 
toned down by Tilak who wanted to win the Congress for his party. 

Tilak took up the cause of Bengal with such vigour and earnestness that 
the whole of Maharashtra rose to his call and in one voice denounced 
the Partition proposal. Within a month of its annoimcement in July 
1905, he wrote and published in HotKesari a series of articles the first of 
which called 'The Hour of Destiny* began with the Sanskrit quotation : 
'A day has come in the progress of public opinion in India, when our lea¬ 
ders We to move with a will and termination and achieve their objec¬ 
tive or rot in a poisonous atmosphere.’ It was a call to the people of India 
to press forward and not to linger and look behind, and stand shoulder to 
shoulder with their kith and kin in Bengal 'who were cruelly insulted by 
a British bully like Lord Curzon’. In another article on boycott he said : 
'If our experience shows that mere representation is not useful, we must 
achieve our object by tagging on boycott. Times of moment like the present 
do not come often in a nation’s history, and whenever they come, if we do 
not take the fullest advantage, there will be no greater fools than we.’ 
These two articles were reprinted in the newspapers of almost all the 
important cities of India, and Tilak’s fiery words stirred the whole country 
to its duty, with the result that there started not only a vigorous agitation 
but some form of direct action to implement the Nationalist programme. 
The movement of national liberation took on a militant form when boy¬ 
cott was adopted as the first practical step towards undermining the foreign 
rule. And Tilak’s acceptance of it was clearly the first phase of the nation’s 
struggle for independence. What he said in his speech at the Benaras 
Congress on the political and national significance of boycott was his first 
open declaration of passive resistance, the governing principle of the 
Nationalist programme evolved by the forward-looking sons of Bengal, 
Maharashtra and the Panjab. 

The four items in this programme were, first, 'Swaraj, complete and 
early self-government in whatever form which was for Tilak the one thing 
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needful; second. National education which meant for him the training of 
young generation in the new national spirit to be the architects of liberty; 
third, Swadeshi, an actualising of the national self-consciousn^s and the 
national will and the readiness to sacrifice which would fix in the daily 
mind and daily life of the people. In Boycott, Tilak saw the means to give 
to the struggle between the two ideas in conflict, bureaucratic control 
and national control, a vigorous shape and body and to the popular side 
a weapon and an effective form of action.* 

After the 1905 session of the Congress in Benaras Tilak concentrated 
on implementing the programme of the Nationalist Party, first in Maha¬ 
rashtra and then in other parts of the country. Poona had already made a 
be ginning in the field of national education, Swadeshi and indigenous in¬ 
dustries under the guidance of Ranade and later of Tilak and his co¬ 
workers. These were now developed and given their effective forms as 
part of the national movement. When repression in Bengal was at its worst 
Tilak condemned it saying: ^Repression is repression, whether legal or 
illegal. If it is legal repression, it must be resisted peacefully, with deter¬ 
mination to suffer the penalty. If it is illegal, then it must be illegally met. 
.... It is the people’s right to decide whether the action of Government is 
proper or oppressive.’ Repression thus strengthened Tilak’s vindication 
of boycott as the ^only means of India’s salvation’. The example of 
Maharashtra was soon followed by the Panjab and the Central Provinces. 

Meanwhile Tilak was preparing for the next (1906) session of the Con¬ 
gress at Calcutta, which, he felt, should pursue a bolder line of action. 
It must shun for ever its 'mendicant policy’ and adopt the programme of 
the New Party, thereby giving the country a clear and definite lead. Much 
progress in this direction was made when the Congress met under the 
presidency of Dadabhai Naoroji, the 'Grand Old Man of India’, whose 
contribution to the success of the Nationalists must be acknowledged, 
though it was the move of the Nationalist leaders that decided the issue. 

So far as Bengal was concerned, Sri Aurobindo had on the eve of the 
Congress declared in a series of articles in the Bande Mataram that 'nothing 
short of complete freedom, absolute autonomy free from British control 
would satisfy the political aspirations of Indk’—^words that the people 
had never bdbre heard and by which they were inspired with a patriotic 
fervour that strengthened their sense of duty in the Congress. The Mode¬ 
rate leaders of the Congress noted this and agreed to accept the boycott 
but only for Bengal. The Nationalists pleaded that in order to be effective 
it must be for the whole of India. They had now their following all over 
India and with Bengal as their stronghold were a power to redton with. 
The Moderates had therefore to give in and recognise the Nationalist 
programme in the main. Tilak’s was an important share in this victory. 
The national movement with boycott as its principal aim grew in strength 
and popularity. Its native effect was a substantial decline of British 
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trade in India, its positive one the growth of indigenous industries in 
various parts of the country. 

All this made the movement an eyesore to the alien rulers, no less to the 
Moderate leaders who feared that they would lose their position in Indian 
politics as the Nationalist movement gained in power. Tilak was now the 
all-India leader of the New Party, and under his dynamic leadership the 
movement grew from more to mgre till it proved its strength by breaking 
the next session of the Congress at Surat because it again degenerated into 
a 'timid show’ imder the Moderates who managed to have control over 
its organisation, and to elect one among them as President against the 
wishes of the Nationalists who knew of the Moderates’ design to go back 
upon the Boycott resolution passed by the two previous sessions of the 
Congress. So when in the open session Tilak as'the spokesman of the 
Nationalists insisted on placing before the Congress hri resolutions, an 
uproar broke out, some volunteers trying to assail Tilak. This was too 
much for the young Marathas to bear. And at Sri Aurobindo’s instance 
they charged up and broke the session.^ 

The Moderate leaders made efforts here and there to continue their 
work through meetings and conferences but they could get no hearing as 
the atmosphere was charged with severe resentment at the ruthless rep¬ 
ression to which Government subjected the country from end to end. 
Processions were banned, the cry of Bande Mataram stifled, school boys 
flogged, newspapers prosecuted, indiscriminate arrests and detentions 
resorted to. The Government, as seen before, took to these measures in 
order to crush the upsurge of the national feeling which began to swell 
in volume and intensity as repression spread and the Nationalists 
propagated their ideals with greater vehemence. 

The secret societies already started in Beng^ under Sri Aurobindo’s 
guidance were reorganised in 1906 with Maniktala Garden as one of the 
chief centres for carrying on revolutionary activities, such as, recruiting 
and training young men and making experiments in bomb-making, refe¬ 
rence to which will be made later when Sri Aurobindo’s work for India’s 
resurgence comes under study. When some of the young revolutionaries 
were ready for action, they were sent to Muzaffarpore in Bihar to kill 
Kingsford who as Magistrate in Calcutta had been inflicting inhuman 
punishments on men and young boys charged with political offence. He, 
however, escaped his fate, because the yoimgmen shot at wrong persons. 
This incident, preceeded by several other abortive attempts, and the 
discovery by police of the A^niktala centre led to harsher repressive mea¬ 
sures in Ben^ and those parts of India where the activities of the Nationa¬ 
lists were most successful. And Maharashtra was certainly one of them, 
and its greatest leader was arrested in June, 1908, that is to say, within two 
months of the arrest of Sri Aurobindo along with about forty members 

^ Sri Aurobindo on Himself and on the Mother, pp. 78 - 82 . 
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of the Maniktak and other centres. A fortnight before his arrest Tilak 
in a speech said : 'Difficult times are ahead; work has b^un in the coun¬ 
try; the fight has just b^;un. Difficulties will come, many will have to lose 
their lives, but remember that one day we shall succeed... .The pinnacle 
of the temple of freedom is visible... .There might be darkness immediately 
before us; but remember that there is light beyond.’ Tilak also wrote and 
published in ih(tKesari several articles„on the real meaning and secret 
of the bomb, in which he said that the bomb had come into the field of 
Indian politics as a result of the Government repression and that it should 
be an eye-opener to Government and make them revise their policy as in 
the case of Rand’s murder. 

Tilak had to answer charges of sedition two of which were that he 
had been making bombs and preaching disaffection towards the Govern¬ 
ment. His twentyone-hour address to the jury was a masterly anal3rsis 
of the facts of the case pointing out that they had no bearing on sedition 
as it was understood in England. He concluded with the memorable 
words : 'All I wish to say is that in spite of the verdict of the jury I main¬ 
tain that I am innocent. There were higher powers that rule the destiny 
of things and it may be the will of the Providence that the cause which 
I represent is to prosper more by my suffering than by my remaining free.’ 
The honour of suffering for his country was six years’ transportation and 
a fine of one thousand rupees. Thus ended the historic trial of the mighty 
Maratha, a maker of free India. This incarceration was characterised 
by Sri Aurobindo as 'the second seal of the divine hand upon his work; 
for there can be no diviner seal than suffering for a cause.’ 

Not only Indian but also a number of British newspapers condemned 
the sentence. Lenin called it a 'despicable* one. But the philosopher 
and scholar had now rest from his strenuous public activities to devote 
himself to study and writing. This became his sole occupation in Mandalay 
jail where he served his term unaffected by his immediate surroundings. 
After about three years he received the sad news of the death of his wife, 
Satyabhamabai. The death, he said, 'was a very great and heavy blow.’ 
The event however synchronised with the completion of Tilak’s masterly 
work on the Gita in Marathi called Gita Rahasyat which he took three years 
to write in jail. 

This 'unresting worker for his country* was also a scholar of inter¬ 
national fame, who wrote his masterpieces in periods of 'compulsory 
cessation from his life-work’ brought about by his imprisonments the 
first of which gave to the world his other great work The Artie Horn of 
the Vedas. 'His Gita Rahova takes the scripture which is perhaps the 
strongest and most comprehensive production of Indian spirituality and 
justifies to that spirituality, by its own authoritative ancient message, 
the sense of the importance of life, of action, of human existence, of man’s 
labour for mankind which is indispensable to the idealism of modem 
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Spirit.* Thanks to people’s appreciation of his literary and philosophical 
genius, the first edition of the book was sold out in a few days. 

In 1910 when Tilak was in jail, Valentine Chirol, a British publicist, 
brought out a book called Indian Unrest in which he tried to justify Govern¬ 
ment action in suppressing the movement of liberation which, he held, 
was an outcome of Hindu revival in which brahmanas took a prominent 
part. He characterised Tilak as pne of the most powerful of these and- 
British leaders, 'the father of Indian unrest*, whose complicity in terro¬ 
ristic acts of murder and bomb-making Chirol tried to prove with the 
help of official records. Tilak found in these, as he himself said, 'nasty 
and baseless charges*, a clear case of libel and wanted to expose tiiem in 
a court of law and vindicate his honour. On his return to Poona from 
Mandalay he made up his mind to take legal action. In October 1915, 
he lodged a suit before the King’s Bench in London. Chirol came to 
India in order again to go through the official records on which he based 
the thesis of his book, and these were at once made available to him, 
whereas every request of Tilak to have access to these so-called sources 
was turned down by the Government. Tilak was convinced that if he 
could once see these records he could prove that most of them were 
concocted. He had therefore to lose the case which meant a heavy drain 
on his purse and on his energy. But his country came to his hdp and 
made good his financial loss. 

Within a month of his release from jail the First World War broke out. 
Tilak wished success to the Allies, and said that it was in the interest 
of India that Britain should win, as there was greater hope of Swarajya 
from the British. How true was his foresight later events showed. The 
most important political move of Tilak after his release was the forma¬ 
tion of ffie Home Rule League, because he found the Congress not yet 
ready for any effective step to articulate the aspirations of the people 
already defined by the Nationalist Party nor to execute their fourfold 
progranune. A powerful organised body was therefore the need of the 
hour. The Home Rule League came to fulfil that nwd. In some of his 
public speeches Tilak had already uttered the magic words 'Home Rule* 
and they reverberated through the length and breadth of the country. 
Among leading public men who gave their full support to Tilak’s idea 
were Chittaranjan Das from Bengal, Motilal Nehru from the United 
Provinces, and a number of liberal Moderates, besides those who had 
worked with him. 

The demand for home rule was for Tilak the demand for Swaraj, a 
people’s government, that is to say, a government run by the people’s 
representatives. And it would not matter if it was within the empire. 
He said: 'The time has come when we must concentrate on the single 
demand for home rule. The days of asking for piecemeal reforms are 
gone.* In another speech he spoke on the inner urge for this demand : 
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'The spirit of liberty that animates our activities and guides our move¬ 
ments can never grow old. The spirit of liberty is ever fresh and young 
and those that have drawn inspiration from it and have begun to work 
for its achievement through difficulties of every sort are boimd to reap 
the fruit of their labours. Those that earnestly strive for liberty must 
become free.. ..If you admit the truth of this proposition you must admit 
that liberty is the birthright of every man. The privilege of being free 
does not need to be granted by somebody else. Every man who is bom 
comes into the world with this elementary right. This innermost craving 
of the heart to be free, this intense desire to get one’s liberty, is the essence 
of human nature... .What is called Atma (soul) in religious philosophy 
is known as liberty in the science of politics. Atma exists everywhere; 
it does not need to be reborn. Similarly the love of liberty exists in every 
heart and I am only awakening you to the consciousness of its existence. 
Some people forget that they have this Atma or love of liberty—^the 
reason being their ignorance.’ 

This is the vedandic basis of Tilak’s political philosophy in which he 
envisaged the freedom of his country as the only condition not merely for 
its outer advancement but also for its inner : in fact, both are one in the 
integral outlook of India’s all-embracing spirituality which through the 
ages has sustained the life-line of her culture and civilisation, having 
for its aim a continuous progress towards perfection in the Spirit. Pre¬ 
sumably with this vision before him Til^ insisted on his demand for 
the political freedom of his country to which he wanted his people to 
awake, as he was convinced that wiffiout a free life the soul of the nation 
could not have freer and hrger development of its being. 

When in 1916 the Home Rule movement was at its height, his country¬ 
men celebrated his sixtyiirst birthday by presenting to him a purse of 
Rs. 100,000 —SL magnificent, indeed, a unique gift for a leader of that 
time to receive in recognition of his services to the country. Tilak was 
then the Lokamanya, the revered idol of the people who worshipped him 
as a god—in the words of a District Magistrate truly reported to the 
the Government. 

With the demand for home rule by India is associated another great 
name, Annie Besant who brought to her work for India’s freedom, says 
Sri Aurobindo, 'her untiring energy, her flaming enthusiasm, her magni¬ 
ficent and magnetic personality, and her spiritual force’. Her eminent 
part in the country’s freedom movement must find an honoured place 
in the history of modem India along with her ardent efforts to fuither 
the cause of national education and promote the study and propagation 
of ancient Indian culture of which she herself was an enlightened expo¬ 
nent. She had an inner perception of India’s great past and of her Mo¬ 
rions future for which her present is a preparation, and a free life, she 
felt, was the indispensable condition for that preparation. This feeling 
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as wdl as her admiration for Tilak led her to start her own Home Rule 
League in Madras from where she carried on a vigorous propaganda. 
For her devoted service to India this great English lady had to suffer 
internment and forfeiture of the security deposit of her paper. 

Government also demanded from Tilak a surety for 'good behaviour* 
the charge against him being that he preached disaffection against the 
Government. The High Court (iedared that his speeches did not con¬ 
tain sedition. The Government action gainst the two leaders of the 
Home Rule movement indicated that the movement was gaining ground 
in the country, particularly in Madras and Bombay where Annie Besant 
and Lokamanya Tilak concentrated their activities. As a matter of fact, 
the whole country joined in its demand for home rule. Rabindranath 
lent his powerful support to this demand in a closely-reasoned treatise 
entitled .^arrdr icckdya karma (As the Master desires...) which, at the 
request of his countrymen, he read to more than one big public meeting 
in Calcutta, vigorously insisting on the imperative need of freedom 
not only in the political but in every sphere of the national life. 

And it was largely this movement and this support of the country 
coupled with the difficult situation created by the First World War that 
were behind the move of the British Government to promise 'some 
measure of self-govermnent to India’. This was mainly inspired by the 
liberal outlook of Montague, the then Secretary of State for India. What 
actually came out was characterised by Tilak as 'unsatisfactory’, but as it 
was 'an advance in the right direction’, he favoured its acceptance in spirit. 
Tilak’s policy was, as stated to Montague: 'We shall take what the 
Govermnent gives us, but it will not satisfy us unless it is at least what 
Congress asks.’ 

Tilak now plarmed to visit England in cormection with the Chirol 
Libel Case already referred to, especially as this could give him an oppor¬ 
tunity to present India’s case before the British public. In fact, the 
Home Rule League had already decided to send a delegation to England 
for the same purpose, Tilak, G.S. Khaparde and R.P. Karandikar 
forming it. There was also another ddegation from Besant’s Home Rule 
League, and a deputation from the Congress; and these had N.C. Kelkar, 
V.J. Patel, Bipinchandra Pal and Satyamurti as their members. On 
invitation Tilak attended the Parliamentary Committee where he reite¬ 
rated his stand with regard to the Government of India Bill presented by 
Montague. Aother important work of Tilak in England was that he 
enlisted the support of the British Labour Party to India’s case and it was 
with this that began the happy relationship of sympathy and understanding 
that has ever existed between the Labour Party of England and the 
Congress Party of India. A British Labour leader called Tilak 'the biggest 
leader of India’. Even Montague who said that Tilak was very extreme 
held that as a political leader he had the greatest influence in India. 
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While in England Tilak was in constant touch with Lajpat Rai and 
Hardikar who were then carrying on Home Rule propaganda in the 
United States. Tilak was nominated by the Delhi Session of Congress 
in 1918 to represent India at the Peace Conference in Paris. As the 
British Government refused him permission to go to Paris, he wrote and 
sent in an appeal to the Conference in which he pleaded for consideration 
of the India question both from the popt of view of world peace and of 
the progress of the Indian people. He urged that peace in India was not 
possible to maintain unless and imdl she achieved self-government and 
to this end the principle of self-determination should be applied to India. 
Behind his reference to peace in the appeal there must have been his 
mental reaction to the Jalianwala Bagh tragedy that occurred in the Panjab 
in April 1919, proving not only to India but to the whole world how 
imperialistic arrogance could degenerate into the brutality of destroying 
hundreds of innocent human lives, and strike at all the prospects of 
peace in a country reawakening to its inherent right to freedom, a right 
of which Tilak himself was a 'God-appointed incarnation’. 

Tilak was back home in November 1919. Almost on the eve of the 
next session of the Congress at Amritsar, a Royal Proclamation was issued 
appealing to the people of India to cooperate in working the new reforms. 
Tilak assured the King of 'responsive cooperation*. This was a signi¬ 
ficant move on his part in that it contained in essence Tilak’s method of 
political action which was, as lucidly expressed by Sri Aurobindo, 'to 
take willingly half a loaf rather than no bread, though always with a full 
intention of getting the whole loaf in good time’. He therefore wanted 
his countrymen 'to accept what is offered in the Reform Bill but to con¬ 
tinue to agitate for more.’ This far-seeing patriot knew that the awakening 
'spirit of liberty’ in the nation had already created m it the will to freedom 
whose developing force was sure eventually to achieve its goal and which 
along with the prevailing circumstances would compel the British Govern¬ 
ment to grant complete self-government to India in God’s own time. 
How true was this perception later events have proved. 

Sri Aurobindo, a co-worker of TUak in the political field, had similar 
perceptions, and when in 1910 he left politics he was certain that India 
would be free in the near future. He had besides a direct divine assu¬ 
rance to that effect during the Alipore trial. But as the high-priest of 
revolutionary nationalism, he, it will be seen later, never stuck to one form 
of political action. Chittaranjan Das, a supporter of Sri Aurobindo’s 
revolutionary ideas, followed almost the same line of action as Tilak and 
this had Sri Aurobindo’s approval. To these forward-looking souls, above 
everything else was their country’s freedom and they knew which way 
it would come. It was a path of constant fight annexing whatever ground 
could be gained in the course of the march and continuing the fight 
unabated till complete viaory was won. 
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After the Amritsar G)iigress which accepted in principle this stand of 
Tilak, he started the Congress Democratic Party with a view to so organise 
the advanced political minds of the country that they might grow in 
influence and persuade the Congress to adopt his poUcy of 'responsive 
cooperation* of whose effectivity he was as certain as he was of India*s 
freedom resulting from his method of political action. The methoc^ of 
later leaders were not the sam& but what they achieved was possible 
certainly because Tilak and his co-workers had prepared the groimd, 
created the spirit of sacrifice and the will to freedom at any cost. In 
the acceptance by the British Government of complete self-government 
as the goal in Indian administration, Tilak could see a be ginning of 
the fruition of his life-work. 

Tilak’s was a life of intense activity, of headlong rush and herculean 
labour broken in only by his incarcerations. This naturally proved a 
severe tax on his energy and physical capacity which he never spared in 
the service of his country; but the strenuous Home Rule campaign— 
the last great effort of this mighty Maratha—^was too much for him to 
bear. He left his body on i August 1920, saying his last words to the 
nation for whose freedom he lived and died : 'Unless Swaraj is achieved, 
India shall not prosper. It is required for our existence.* 

These words of his soul reveal what he was all the time yearning for. 
And he knew that the great aim of his life-long labour was bound to be 
fulfilled at no distant date. 'Swarajya is not far off, it is near,* he once 
said. But was it merely for itself that he wanted the freedom of his 
country ? His words on this point are : 'We demand Swaraj, as it is the 
foundation and not the height of our future prosperity.* 'Without Swaraj 
there can be no industrial progress, no social reform, no right kind of edu¬ 
cation useful to the nation. All these are parts of Swaraj. Power is 
wanted first.* 

The country must have 'a free assembly of its own’, wrote Sri Aurobindo 
on Tilak’s aim, 'which can consult the needs of and carry out the man¬ 
dates of the people.... Let us have first liberty and organised control 
of the life of the nation, afterwards we can see how we should use it in 
social matters.’ Therefore, 'the awaking and fixing of a self-reliant 
national spirit and will in India was for Tilak the one work for the hour. 

. ..To bring in the mass of the people, to found the greatness of the future 
on the greatness of the past, to infuse Indian politics with Indian religious 
fervour and spirituality are the indispensable conditions for a great and 
powerful political awakening in India. Others, writers, thinkers, spiri¬ 
tual leaders, had seen this truth. Tilak was the first to bring it into the 
actual field of practical politics.* What hastened the success of his work 
was, to quote Sri Aurobineo again, 'the la\^-like flcx)d of the Swadeshi 
movement which fertilised the soil and did for the a>untry in six years 
the work of six ordinary decades; it fixed the goal of freedom in the mind 
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of the people.* 

Love of country was with Tilak a religion, perhaps, the only religion 
he practised with his whole soul. He said: 'I regard India as my Mother¬ 
land and my Goddess, the people in India my kith and kin, and loyal and 
steadfast work for their political and social emancipation my highest reli¬ 
gion and duty.’ 'Swaraj is our Dharma*, said Til^, by which he meant 
that India could not grow into the fulkiess of her national being unless 
she was free. And he meant the same thing when he said : 'Without Swa¬ 
raj, our life and Dharma are in vain.’ 

It is significant that the four greatest prophets of Indian Nationalism 
—^Tilak, Sri Aurobindo, Lajpat Rai and Bipinchandra—^were upholders 
of the ancient Indian ideal of Dharma, the ideal line of self-development 
alike for the individual and the collectivity; and this line at that stage of 
Indian history was love of country and work for her freedom. The pro¬ 
phets therefore impressed upon their countrymen their first duty—^to 
recover the truth of their national self which freedom alone could give, 
and follow its law, the eternal law of the Spirit, and then proclaim the truth 
to the world. This was the ultimate significance of Indian freedom. 'From 
the point of view of the peace of Asia and the world,’ said Tilak, 'it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that India should be self-governed internally and made a 
bulwark of liberty in the East.’ Not only this, free India was to be the 
guru of the world, for Tilak believed that the day would come when 'we 
shall see our preachers preaching Sanatana Dharma all over the world’. 

Sri Aurobindo and Bipinchandra Pal said and repeated time and again : 
'This New Movement is not a mere political movement. It is essentially 
a spiritual movement,’ which for Tilak was the reawakening of 'the spirit 
of liberty* in the Indian nation. And in this resurgence his was a most 
dynamic contribution, one of the most powerful of those spiritual forces 
that worked for and brought about the liberation of this ancient land 
destined to do a great work of God. 'Tilak stood pre-eminently’, said 
Chittaranjan Das, 'as a herald at the cross-currents of his people’s history, 
and his life and work were the signposts of their future.... He laid the 
begimi’ng of a greater India reborn for self-fulfilment and the service 
of humanity.’ 

Therefore does Tilak’s name, says Sri Aurobindo, 'stand for history 
as a nation-builder, one of the half-dozen greatest political personalities, 
memorable figures, representative men of the nation in that most critical 
period of India’s destinies, a name to be remembered gratefully so long 
as the country has pride in its past and hope for its future.’ 



CHAPTER XI 

‘A SOLDIER OF LIGHT* i 


A STREAK OF the Ncw Dawn gleamed on India’s horizon when along with 
other things her sons started on their quest of the truth and greatness of 
their past, on which to rebuild the present for a greater future. Here also 
the start was given by Rammohun and continued by Devendranath, Raj- 
narayan and others with what results already stated. But this past in their 
case did not go farther than the immortal treasures of the Upanishads. 
Earlier, Devendranath had leanings towards the Veda as an infallible scrip¬ 
ture, but later under the prevailing influence of Western rationalism he 
restricted himself only to those of its truths that conformed to reason. 
Happily this earlier unerring perception, missed later by Devendranath, 
was seized by a contemporary of his who by the light and strength of his 
truth-perception became one of the greatest leaders of the Indian renais¬ 
sance, 'a unique renovator and new-creator*. 

In order to assess the contribution of those movements which had more or 
less identical aims, and the life and work of their leaders, the present study 
had to go far ahead of its chronological sequence up to Tilak’s passing in 
1920 from where it has now to go back over nearly a century to an event 
of great importance—^the birth of Swami Dayananda Saraswati whose 
work for modem India’s resurgence has a distinction all its own and which 
must be studied not only for its singularity but also for its rapid growth 
into a powerful movement with a significant bearing on India’s future. 
And it is for both these reasons that Dayananda requires a treatment as 
the last chapter of Part One (Study in Origins) so that his value and 
uniqueness may be the better understood and appreciated in the context 
of what has been already said about the other movements whose social, 
cultural and even religious ideals were about the same as Dayananda’s 
but with this difference—and it was a fundamental one—^that while his 
ideals were inspired by his studies of the Veda, the Brahmo Samaj leaders 
were moved mainly by the Western ideas of rationalism and progress that 
dominated the nineteenth-century India. 

It is remarkable that though Dayananda had no contact with these ideas, 
he made it his life’s mission to fight all sorts of untruth and unreason that 
were then sapping the national life and against which the Brahmo Samaj 
leaders carried on vigorous campaigns. This shows that the Western im¬ 
pact was not the only cause of the growth of rationalism in Indian mind 

Unless otherwise acknowledged, the quotations in this section are firom Sti 
Aurobindo’s Bankim-Tilak-Dayananda. 
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but that it was only one of the factors of the nineteenth century upsurge. 
It is also a notable phenomenon that Indians, however inherently intuitive, 
could develop a ratiocinative bias and with its help regulate their thoughts 
and actions as Dayananda so consummately did. But in giving an outer 
shape to his ideas he acted from an inner urge, from a higher than merely 
mental consciousness; yet in justification of his actions, he used the mind’s 
way of reasoning. Dayananda had thustin him a rare combination of in¬ 
tuition and intellect, the former aiding the latter, and proving one of the 
most effective causes of his wonderful success as an upholder of the 
ancient ideal of the Vedic Dharma as the basis of a new life for his people. 

The social, cultural, religious and educational movements that had 
begun in some form or other before Dayananda and were contempora¬ 
neous with his own could, scarcely be said to have originated from and 
grown on purely Indian lines; otherwise they should have invariably had 
a spiritual inspiration backed by an unshakable faith in the eternal truth 
of the Vedic lore. It was left to this heroic soul to rediscover the truth 
and try to found on it his country’s life, every aspect of it, so that India 
might fulfil her national self in a new society, a new civilisation, live a 
larger life in the Spirit and fulfil as well her divine mission on earth. This 
was the gr^t aim implicit in his endeavours, not always so objectively 
defined as those of the other movements which, because of their rationalistic 
basis, emphasised their specific aims and activities in much clearer terms 
and limited their scope within particular spheres, though their influence 
could be felt in others too. While for him the Vedic ideals were the 
highest ones to inculcate upon his people, he had one ideal in common 
with the other leaders of the renaissance and that was the recovery by 
India of her greatness as a free and progressive nation of the ear^, as 
a spiritual light for mankind. 

Who was this mighty soul ? What characterised his work and his perso¬ 
nality ? Here are the words of Sri Aurobindo : ^Among the great company 
of remarkable figures that will appear to the eye of posterity at the head 
of the Indian Renascence, one stands out by himself with peculiar and 
solitary distinctness, one unique in his type as he is unique in his work. 
It is as if one were to walk for a long time amid a range of hills rising to a 
greater or lesser altitude, but all with sweeping contours, green-dad, flat- 
terix^ the eye even in their most bold and striking elevation. But amidst 
them all, one hill stands apart, piled up in sheer strength, a mass of bare 
and puissant granite, with verdure on its summit, a solitary pine jutting 
out into the blue, a great cascade of pure, vigorous and fekilising water 
gushing out from its strei^th as a very fountain of life and health to the 
valley. Such is the impression created on my mind by Dayananda. 

Tt was Kathiawar that gave birth to this puissant renovator and new- 
creator. And something of the very soul and temperament of that peculiar 
land entered into his spirit, something of Gimar and the rodcs and hills. 
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something of the voice and puissance of the sea that iSings itself upon those 
coasts, something of that humanity which seems to be made of the virgin 
and unspoilt stuff of Nature, fair and robust in body, instinct with a fresh 
and primal vigour, crude but in a developed nature capable of becoming 
a great force of genial creation.... 

*As I regard the figure of this formidable artisan in God’s workshop, 
images crowd on me which are all of batde and work and conquest and 
triumphant labour. Here, 1 say to myself, was a very soldier of Light, a 
warrior in God’s world, a sculptor of men and institutions, a bold and rug¬ 
ged victor of the difficulties which matter presents to spirit. And the whole 
sums itself up to me in a powerful impression of spiritual practicality. The 
combination of these two words, usually so divorced from each other in 
our conceptions, seems to me the very definition of Dayananda. 

'Even if we leave out of account the actual nature of the work he did, 
the mere fact that he did it in this spirit and to this effect would give 
him a unique place among our great founders. He brings back an old 
Aryan element into our national character. This element gives us the se¬ 
cond of the differentiae I observe and it is the secret of the first_Daya¬ 

nanda seized on all that entered into him, held it in himself, masterfully 
shaped it there into the form that he saw to be right and threw it out 
again into the forms that he saw to be right. That which strikes us in him 
as militant and aggressive, was a part of his strength of self-definition. 

'He was not only plastic to the great hand of Nature, but asserted his 
own right and power to use Life and Nature as plastic material. We can 
imagine his soul crying stiU to us with our insufficient spring of manhood 
and action, "Be not content, O Indian, only to be infinitely and grow 
vaguely, but see what God intends thee to be, determine in the light 
of His inspiration to what thou shalt grow. Seeing, hew that out 
of thyself, hew that out of life. Be a thinker, but also a doer; be a 
soul, but also a man; be a servant of God, but be also a master of Nature !” 
And this was what he himself was; a man with God in his soul, vision in 
his eyes and power in his hands to hew out of life an image according to 
his vision. Hew is the right word. Granite himself, he smote out a shape 
of things with great blows as in granite.’ 

This was Dayananda in the eyes of the Master-Seer of the age. The 
birth of this one of the greatest rnakers of New India, in the westernmost 
region of the country has also a meaning for the work he came to do. 
While Tilak hailing from the southern part of Western India awakened 
the whole coimtry to its need for freedom, Dayananda rose to reestablish 
the Aryan Ideal and make it the basis of national reconstruction. Fighting 
for th^ ideal, he furthered it with such uncompromising zeal that we 
can compare him only with the great Sankaracharya who hallowed the land 
a millennium ago. ^s victorious campa^s all over the country from 
western to eastern end were the beginning of an upheaval of great impor- 
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tance for the history of modem Indian renaissance. Like his life, his work 
also has yet to be properly appraised. The bare facts known about him do 
not certainly represent the whole truth of his life. 

Dayananda was bom in 1824 in a village in the Moroi State in Kathia- 
wad. His father, an orthodox brahmana and a devout worshipper of Siva, 
gave Mulsankar—that was his family name—^a good Sanskrit education 
which commenced when he was five. He was invested with the sacred 
thread in his eighth year from when, as was the custom, he began to 
perform the rites of brahmacarya which included the worship of the family 
deity Siva. When he was fourteen his father on a special evening of Siva 
worship took him to the temple of Siva when after a whole day’s fast he 
was to keep a night-long vigU. He did that with the hope that he would 
thereby be able to see God Siva who was said to appear to his devotees 
on that evening. While others fell asleep, young Mulsankar kept awake 
to see the god, but alas! what did he see? He saw a mouse running over 
the Siva-image and eating the food offered to the god. The Divine touches 
the soul in diverse v^ys. The event set the boy thinking. A doubt arose 
in him, and then a question whose answer none could give. 'How could 
this emblem of Siva in the temple be identical with Mahadeva, the Great 
God of the Scriptures ?’ he asked his father. T feel it impossible to 
reconcile the idea of an omnipotent living God with this idol.’ 

In no time the doubt gave place to a quest. Mulsankar now heard the 
Gfil and he must go in search of Trath, 'the Great Solution’. Within a few 
years of this a sister of his died, and later, an uncle; and these ber^vements 
proved to him 'the instability of life’ and intensified his seeking. When 
he was twenty he felt that he must now satisfy the hunger of his soul. 
He asked his father to send him to Kashi (now Varanasi), the famous 
seat of spiritual culture. His mother stood in the way thinking that her 
son would never come back. His parents then made hurried preparations 
for their son’s marriage which was to them the only way of diverting him 
from his otherworldly bent. But the son had already heard the Call and 
set his face against all the attractions of the world which were nothing to 
him. He resolved, to quote his own words, 'to place an eternal barrier 
between myself and marriage’. He therefore secretly left his father’s 
house in quest of 'his soul’s Homeland*. His father pursued him, caught 
him in a religious fair and brought him back. But one who hears the 
Call of God and is meant for a definite work for Him cannot be forced 
back into the ordinary life of a householder. So the same night at three 
o’clock when the sepoy in charge of him was asleep, Mulsankar made good 
his escape and started on his itinerary in the course of which he came to 
the banks of the Narbada where he met learned sannyasins with whom he 
studied Vedanta philosophy. One of them, Swami Paramananda Sara- 
swati of Sringeri Math of Sankaracharya in the South, initiated him into 
sannyasa (renunciation), delivered to him a da^a (symbol of initiation) 
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and ^ve him the name Dayananda Saraswati, a name destined to endiue 
in the history of modem India. 

Dayananda was still on the move in quest of the Great Solution. Once 
when a rich chief of a monastery olfered him his office, he spumed it, 
saying, 'I have renounced everything to have Knowledge....! belong to 
Trath and to nothing else*. For this he travelled and travelled on, under¬ 
going all kinds of pri\^tions, strains and stmggles of such life till in i860 
he arrived at Mathura and met the famous blind Sannyasin teacher, Swami 
Virajananda, a heroic soul, a master of the treasures of Sanskrit literature, 
who had no equal or rival in that part of India in his time. He hated 
image-worship and the traditional system of teaching. Dayananda found 
in him his spiritual master from whom he imbibed his ideas and the best 
of the Sanskrit lore. Two years and a half after when the day of leave- 
taking came, the fee demanded by Virajananda was a solemn pledge on 
the part of his pupil to devote his life to the dissemination of truth and to 
restore the tme teaching of the Vedas. His words were : ^The Vedas have 
long ceased to be taught in Bharatavarsha; go and teach them, teach the 
tme sastras and dispel by their light the darkness which the false creeds 
have given birth to.’ 

This command of his gum opened before Dayananda the work his life 
was meant for and to which he referred later : "To take up the task of a 
New Reformation is the mission of my life*. Dayananda now started on 
his campaign delivering to his people his message of the Aryan Ideal 
which evolved in him out of the teachings of his master and out of his 
own study and yogic contemplation of the Vedic lore, the central idea of 
which, he knew, was the worship of the One Supreme Being, and not the 
many gods of Puranic Hinduism which Dayananda denounced as non- 
Vedic. He visited the important cities of northern, central and western 
India—^Agra, Gwalior, Jaipur, Kashi, Ajmer, Bombay, Poona, Calcutta, 
Patna, Jodhpur—^where he addressed big gatherings and held discussions 
with learned scholars. Almost everywhere he won the day by his excep¬ 
tional oratorical gift and determined will force that broke down all oppo¬ 
sition, although the orthodoxy of the extreme school was not always ready 
to accept his views and often subjected him to cmel persecutions—^thc 
fate of all reformers and renovators. But the dignified calmness with which 
he bore these, not unoften, violent hostilities, was not only exemplary but 
worthy of one who knew the tmth and was, therefore, sure of victory. 

In Calcutta Dayananda met the well-known Brahmo Samaj leaders 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore and Brahmananda Keshubchandra Sen 
who suggested that he address his public meetings in Hindi instead of in 
Sanskrit as he was wont to, if he wished to reach the masses. The su^es- 
tion was accepted by Dayananda, which meant a change of tremendous 
significance, because to it was largely due the wide popularity of his 
teachings. It is said that some of the Brahmo Samaj leaders tried to win 
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Dayananda’s cooperation for their movement; but he could not give up 
his faith in the infallibility of the Vedas and the doctrine of transmigration 
of souls, the two cardinal principles which distinguish the Arya Samaj 
from the Brahmo Samaj. 

On his way from Calcutta Dayananda visited several places in Bihar and 
the United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh) where at the request of an 
admirer he started writing his famous book Satyartha Prakas, ^The Light 
of Truth*, with which began his serious writing work. Satyartha Prakas 
is an exposition of his beliefs giving clear and pointed directions to those 
who would follow them for their self-development. It also contains his 
views on the major religions of the world. What strikes the reader is 
Dayananda*s rational approach to the various problems of life and to 
conventional religious ideas. 

The most important event about this time was the foundation by him of 
the Arya Samaj in Bombay, in April, 1875, with its twenty eight principles 
which were revised into ten when the Samaj was reorganised in Lahore 
in 1877. The principles are: i. God is the primary cause of all true 
knowledge and of everything known by its means : 2. God is All-truth, 
All-knowledge, All-beatitude, Incorporeal, Almighty, Just, Merciful, 
Unbegotten, Infinite, Unchangeable, without a beginning. Incomparable, 
the support and the Lord of All, All-pervading, Omniscient, Imperishable, 
Immor^, Exempt from fear. Eternal, Holy and the cause of the Universe. 
To Him alone worship is due : 3. The Vedas are the Books of true know¬ 
ledge, and it is the paramount duty of every Arya to read or hear them read, 
to teach and read them to others : 4. An Arya should always be ready to 
accept truth and renounce untruth : 5. All actions must conform to virtue, 
i.e., should be performed after a thorough consideration of right and 
wrong : 6. The primary objea of the Samaj is to benefit the whole world, 
viz., by improving the physical, spiritual, and social condition of mankind : 
7. All ought to be treated with love, justice and with due regard to their 
merits: 8. Ignorance must be dispelled and knowledge diffused: 9. No 
one should be contented with his own good alone, but everyone should 
regard his or her prosperity as included in that of others : 10. In matters 
which affect the general social well-being of our race, no one should 
allow his or her individuality to interfere with the general good, but in 
strictly personal affairs, everyone may act with freedom. 

An institution for the all-round well-being of man could not indeed 
have loftier and nobler aims. Except for their Vedic basis—^and no basis 
could be sounder and stronger—^these aims were more or less those of most 
of the progressive movements started by the Brahmo Samaj leaders. 

Dayananda condemned the hereditary system of caste as a positive 
evil which, he felt, must be eradicated if the nation was to progress. The 
true basis of caste, he said, is worth and not birth. He declared the right 
of all to study the Vedas. The word of God is for all irrespective of 
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caste, creed or colour.’ This was Dayananda’s greatest service to the 
cause of rdigious and intellectual as wdl as social freedom in India. 

The great reformer b^an now to establish Arya Samajes and schools of 
Vedic studies at places he would visit. The one at Lahore was soon followed 
by others in important cities of the Panjab and the United Provinces where 
he met Col. Olcott and Madame Blavatsky, who together founded the 
Theosophical Society in New York, U.S.A., the same year as Dayananda 
founded the Arya Samaj in India. They made a public announcement 
that they had come to India accepting Dayananda as their guru and guide. 
Later, when they found that the objectives of the Theosophical Society 
and the Arya Samaj were fundamentally the same they along with the 
majority who controlled the Society in America, decided to change its 
name to 'Theosophical Society, branch of the Arya Samaj of Aryavarta’. 
They all accepted Swami Dayananda as their guide and guru and the 
fonnal head of the new organisation. Before long, Blavatsky found that 
Dayananda’s exposition of the Vedic conception of God was not identical 
with the Theosophist conception; there were, besides, other differences 
on principles too. All these developed to such a degree that the new 
organisation no more functioned. 

After having had 'splendid response’ in most parts of northern India 
where a network of Arya Samajes had been set up by this time, Dayananda 
now turned his attention to Rajputana where the Maharana of Udaipur, 
a noble and high-minded Hindu chief, accepted Dayananda as his teacher 
and gave him substantial help in furtherance of his work. There were 
other nobles and chiefs of ^jputana from whom he received whole¬ 
hearted support. His influence in that region widened and deepened 
and his work proved as great a success there as elsewhere. And it was here 
that he had to leave his body under tragic circumstances. While living 
as a guest of the Maharaja of Jodhpur, he took very strong exception to 
the Maharaja’s living with a concubine who was a Muslim. It is said that 
she contrived to have a subtle poison mixed in his food which caused 
his death on 30 Oaober 1883. Dayananda had known of it beforehand, 
and was, therefore, repeating the Gayatri. His last words were: 'What 
a fine turn, my Lord ! Thy will be done !’ It was a Deepavali evening 
on which he left his body. And it was but proper that he should choose to 
do so when his country was celebrating the festival of Lights—a fitting 
symbol to keep burning the Light of which he was a God-appointed 
messenger. 

Thus passed away one of the greatest sons of India to whom she owes 
much of her present greatness and much of that which would be hers in 
the future, and this not only because 'the blood of the martyr is the cement 
of the Church’ but also because like all mighty creators he made possible 
more than what he actually did. 

Col. Olcott said : 'All our differences had been burnt with the body_ 
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A master>spirit has passed away from India.... One of her noblest sons, 
a patriot in the true sense of the word.’ 'Dayananda*, said Romain RoUand, 
'transfused into the languid body of India his own formidable energy, 
his certainty, his lion’s blood. His words rang with heroic power. He was 
the most vigorous force of the immediate and the present action in India 
at the moment of the rebirth and reav^ening of ^e national conscious¬ 
ness. He was one of the most ardent psophets of reconstruction and of 
national organisation... this thunderous champion of the Vedas.’ 

What is it in the Vedas that gave Dayananda the strength and inspira¬ 
tion to do his work for the uplift of India and the world ? Sri Aurobindo 
gives the answer : 'In Dayananda’s life we see always the puissant jet of 
his spiritual practicality. A spontaneous power and decisiveness is stamped 
everywhere on his work. And to begin wi±, what a master-glance of prac¬ 
tical intuition was this to go back trenchantly to the very root of Indian 
life and culture, to derive from the flower of its first bir± the seed for a 
radical new birth ! And what an act of grandiose intellectual courage to 
lay hold upon this scripture defaced by ignorant comment and oblivion 
of its spirit, degraded by misunderstanding to the level of an ancient 
document of barbarism, and to perceive in it its real work as a scripture 
which conceals in itself the deep and energetic spirit of the forefathers who 
made this country and nation ,—i scripture of divine knowledge, divine 
worship, divine action.... He seized just on the Veda as India’s Rock of 
Ages and had the daring conception to build on what his penetrating glance 
perceived in it a whole education of youth, a whole manhood and a whole 
nationhood. 

'There has always existed in India the double but incompatible tradition 
that the Veda is a book of ritual and mythology and that it is a book of 
divine knowledge. Western scholars extending Sayana’s (fourteenth 
century) commentary on the former view class the Veda as a ritual liturgy 
to Nature-Gods. The genius of the race looking through the eyes of 
Dayananda pierced behind the error of many centuries and received 
again the intuition of a timeless revelation and a divine truth given to 
humanity.. .. 

'An interpretation of the Veda must stand or fall by its central conception 
of the Vedic religion and the amount of support given to it by the intrinsic 
evidence of the Veda itself. Here Dayananda’s view is quite clear, its 
foundation inexpugnable. The Vedic hymns are chanted to the One 
Deity imder many names, names which are used and ev^ designed to 
express His qualities and powers. This is not an arbitrary conception of 
Dayananda. It is the explicit statement of the Veda itself: 'One existent, 
sages speak of in many ways, as India, as Yama, as Matariswan, as Agni....’ 
This fixes the whole character of the Veda in the sense Dayananda gave 
to it; the merely ritual, mythological, polytheistic interpretation of Sayana 
collapses, the merely meteorological and naturalistic interpretation col- 
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lapses. We have instead a real Scripture, one of the world’s sacred books 
and the divine word of a lofty and noble religion. 

'All the rest of Dayananda’s theory arises logically out of this funda¬ 
mental conception. If the names of the godheads express qualities of the 
one Godhead and it is these which the Rishis adored and towards which 
they directed their aspiration, then there must inevitably be in the Veda 
a large part of psychology of the Divine Nature, psychology of the relations 
of man with God and a constant indication of the law governing man’s 
Godward condua. Dayananda asserts the presence of such an ethical 
element, he finds in the Veda the law of life given by God to the human 
being. And if the Vedic godheads express the powers of a Supreme 
Deity who is Creator, Ruler and Father of the universe, then there must 
inevitably be in the Veda a large part of cosmology, the law of creation 
and of cosmos. Dayananda asserts the presence of such a cosmic element, 
he finds in the Ve^ the secrets of creation and law of Nature by which 
the Omniscient governs the world.... The Vedic godheads are constantly 
hymned as Masters of Wisdom, Power, Purity, purifiers, headers of grief 
and evil, destroyers of sin and falsehood, warriors for the truth; constantly 
the Rishis pray to them for healing and purification, to be made seers of 
knowledge, possessors of the truth, to be upheld in the divine law, to be 
assisted and armed with strength, manhood and energy. Dayananda has 
brought this idea of the divine right and truth in the Veda. 

Tn the matter of Vedic interpretation I am convinced that whatever 
may be the final complete interpretation, Dayananda will be honoured 
as the first discoverer of the right clues. Amidst the chaos and obscurity 
of old ignorance and age-long misunderstanding his was the eye of direct 
vision that pierced to the truth and fastened on that which was essential. 
He has found the keys of the doors that time has closed, and rent asunder 
the seals of the imprisoned fountains.’ 

It is therefore on the authority of the Master-Seer of the age who has 
himself seen and revoded to man 'the Vasts of the Infinite Celestial 
Light’ s3mibolised in the Vedic hymns, that Dayananda stands in modem 
Indian history as a pioneer of Vedic Renaissance, 'a soldier of Light’ who 
fought all his life to vindicate what he knew to be the true mith of his 
country’s religion. He held that the religion of the Veda was the abso¬ 
lutely true religion and that it was for all mankind whose liberation from 
the ^s it suffers from lies in its acceptance of the mystic doctrines of this 
oldest Scripture of the world. This is the Vedic Renaissance Dayananda 
envisaged not only for India but also for the whole world. Perhaps, because 
of his preoccupation with the problems of the immediate present he could 
not be so dear in his words al^ut this 'immense future*. But what he did 
or rather wan ed to do did point to the glorious Tomorrow. 

Dayananda strove to realise his vision by bringii^ about a radical reform 
in Hindu thought, Hindu religion and Hindu life. What he aimed at was 
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nothing short of a complete revolution in the mental and spiritual outlook 
of the Hindus. He knew that if the world was to be saved Hinduism must 
be saved. Therefore did he 'want the Hindu mind/ says Lajpat Rai, 'to 
turn from passiveness to activity; to exchange the standard of weakness 
for the standard of strength.... The Arya Samaj is thus one of the most 
potent nationalising forces.... It aims at the formation of a new national 
character on the fundamental basis of Vedic thought and Vedic life*— 
words that echo Sister Nivedita’s : 'Hinduism must now be looked 
upon as the creator of Hindu character.... And character is spiritua¬ 
lity.* To spread this new gospel, she continues, 'Hinduism has become 
aggressive. No other religion in the world is so capable of this dynamic 
transformation.... Our work is not now to protect ourselves but convert 
others.* One may hear in these words the ring of Vivekananda*s voice. 
Anyway they sum up the bold stand of Dayananda. 

Dayananda, observes Lajpat Rai, 'dreamed of a regenerated India, as 
spiritual, as wise, as noble, as learned, as chivalrous, and as great in every 
way as in its most glorious past, if not more so, and he wanted his 
countrjmen to proceed to the realisation of that ideal, with confidence and 
fervour.* He was certainly interested in the political well-being of his 
people, though he did not make it the main plank of his public activity. 
Patriotism was rooted in his love for the Aryan ideal. He was a champion 
of democracy. He gave a democratic constitution to the Arya Samaj. 
He said that 'indigenous self-rule is by far the best and that people should 
always see that their country is administered not by a single individual but 
by Councils.’ He was the first among modem Indians to declare that 
'good government is no substimte for self-government*. He was of the opi¬ 
nion that the extreme and egoistic independence of the sovereign states 
was the cause of international conflicts. He was therefore for a unitary 
control of the whole earth, something like a World Federation. He was 
a pioneer in Swadeshi. He discovered the magnificent past of India and 
wanted to rebuild her present on its tmth and greatness. 

The life of this mighty warrior of God has yet to be studied in its deeper 
implication for the present and future of India and the world. The work 
he initiated in the outer world is not the proper index of the place his life 
occupies in the historic evolution of his country. It was no doubt a begin¬ 
ning, but a beginning that opened the door to limitless possibilities, because 
Dayananda had a vision of the Truth, the Tmth that liberates the 
consciousness into its infinitude. 

'Tmth seems a simple thing and is yet most difficult. Tmth was the 
master-word of the Vedic teaching, tmth in the soul, tmth in vision, tmth 
in the intention, tmth in the act. Practical tmth, dTjava, an inner candour 
and a strong sincerity, clearness and open honour in the word and deed, 
was the temperament of the old Aryan morals. It is the secret of a pure 
unspoilt energy, the sign that a man has not travelled far from Nature. It 
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is the Bardexter of the son of Heaven, Divasputra. This was the stamp 
that Dayananda left behind him and it should be the mark and effigy of 
himself by which the parentage of his work can be recognised. May his 
spirit act in India pure, unspoilt, unmodified and help to give us back that 
of which our life stands especially in need, pure energy, high clearness, 
the penetrating eye, the masterful hand, the noble and dominant sincerity.’ 

How the Dayananda-force ha% acted in India can be seen in the work 
of men and institutions inspired by his life and teachings. 

From its very beginning the Arya Samaj movement made its appeal 
to the people and proved a most progressive educational force and its acti¬ 
vities were a powerful and effective factor in the expansion of the move¬ 
ment. Soon after Dayananda left his body his followers proposed to perpe¬ 
tuate his memory in a suitable manner. As Dayananda laid great stress 
on the need of proper education for young Indians, it was decided to estab¬ 
lish an Anglo-Veffic College which would promote the study of Hindi 
literature, classical Sanskrit and the Vedas, English literature and sciences 
both theoretical and applied, and of such technical subjects as were consis¬ 
tent with the proper fulfilment of its objects. The start had already 
been made in the form of the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic High School, opened 
at Lahore in June 1886. In about ten years it grew into a college with 
degree and post-graduate classes. With this as the centre there were 
opened in various parts of the Panjab, and later, in other parts of northern 
India a large number of D.A.V. Colleges, primary, secondary and modd 
schools and other technical and industrial institutions. Afterwards the 
movement took on a new feature by providing separate educational 
facilities for girls. 

Almost from the be ginning there was difference of opinion about the 
character and management of the D.A.V. College. The majority group 
wanted the College to impart modern education on modem lines; the mino¬ 
rity, anti-modemist in its outlook, wished it to follow the ancient Indian 
ideal in education. A time came when the minority group found this 
difference too sharp to allow them to continue with the other group. They 
therefore separated in order to give form to their idea of education. The 
result was the Gurukula of Kangri near Hardwar, 'the most fascinatii^ 
educational experiment in the whole world’ as declared in 1913 by the fa¬ 
mous British Prcrfessor Sydney Webb, who visited the institution, and 
who also said that the Aiya Samaj 'may possibly prove to be the most 
important religious movement in the whole of India’. 

It should be mentioned that the Gurukul did not reject English and 
Western culture which were given a secondary place in its primarily 
Sanskritic curriculum. A prominent part in its foundation was played 
by Munshi Ram, who in 1916 became a sannyasin under the name Swami 
Shraddhananda and gave his life for the cause so dear to him. Of the 
leaders of the majority group, mention may be made of Hans Raj who 
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dedicated his whole life first to the educational, and then to the missionary 
work of the Arya Samaj, and of Lajpat Rai whose work first for the Arya 
Samaj, and then for India’s freedom must along with those mentioned 
before find a prominent place in the history of modem Indian 
renaissance. 

The propagation of the Aryan ideal against the Western impact and the 
eradication of the evils undermining the society were among the most 
important missionary and social activities of the Arya Samaj, already ini¬ 
tiated by its founder. Dayananda’s emphasis on Vedic monotheism 
compelled Christian missionaries to change in their attitude towards 
Hindu religious ideals, whose 'sublime teachings’ they began from now to 
admire pointing out their similarities with their own religion. In social 
reform, too, considerable spade work was done by the Arya Samaj. 

The three principal aims of the Arya Samaj Suddhi movement were : 
first, to prevent conversion of Hindus to other religions; second, to re¬ 
convert those who had forsaken Hinduism; third, to convert members 
of other denominations. There is no doubt that the social and educational 
work of the Arya Samaj did prove an effective check on the conversion of 
young Hindus to other religions. A notable work of the Suddhi move¬ 
ment was the reconversion of about 2500 Hindus who had been forcibly 
converted to Islam by the Moplas of Malabar; another was the conver¬ 
sion of thousands of Malkane Rajputs through the untiring efforts of Hans 
Raj and Swami Shraddhananda. The latter’s work enraged a section of the 
Muslims and a fanatic assassinated him. 

The mihtant and aggressive manner in which the Suddhi movement 
of the Arya Samaj did its work might have about it a crudeness for which 
it is criticised; but the work had behind it the Master’s vision—^the vision 
of the universal religion of the Spirit envisaged in the Vedic vision of the 
Truth as the future religion of mankind which will prevail when the 
present imperfect world is transformed into a perfect, new world of 
Truth and Light, a glimpse of which vision gave Dayananda the strength 
to rise and conquer. This is the secret of the Dayananda-force that ins¬ 
pired and guided the activities of the Arya Samaj. Vivekananda meant this 
future world-religion when he prophesised that the time was coming 
for India to conquer by her thought the mind of the whole human race. 
This is the meaning of what his disciple. Sister Nivedita, called the 
aggressive power of Hindu religion whose Vedic basis inspired the efforts 
of Dayananda and whose Vedantic basis the efforts of Vivekananda. The 
latter once said: 'The aim of my whole life is to make Hinduism 
aggressive.’ 

The fact is that the future religion of mankind will be not a credal but 
a spiritual religion, and the central teaching of both the Veda and the 
Ve^ta is spirituality of the highest kind, as revealed by Sri Aurobindo. 
The Aryan Ideal is thus a universal ideal, and conquer it must, not only 
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India but the whole world for their ultimate redemption. Kptvantu 
vi§vam dry(m» 'Aryanise the whole world’—^was the solemn command 
of the A^an fathers, ringing through the ages, meaning not anything 
racial or ethnic but the supreme culture of self-perfection to which every 
human being is entitled. 

This inner truth of the Aryan Ideal is the secret source of strength 
and inspiration that have found dieir dynamic expression in the activities 
of the Arya Samaj. All honour to the Master who incarnated this strength 
and infused it into the movement which he inaugurated for the regenera¬ 
tion of India. Whatever might be its form in the future, it is the first 
movement of the national being towards the larger ideal visioned by the 
Vedic Seers—'a perfect and divine humanity on earth*. 

Among the galaxy of the nineteenth-century luminaries in India’s 
firmament shines Dayananda, a star apart, as one of the very few to 
have discovered the true line of their country’s self-development and 
to have reaffirmed it to their people so that they might find back their 
self and be great again. That is why Dayananda insisted so much 
on the development of character and the will to greatness. And the growth 
of this will was fundamentally the same as the recovery by Indians of 
their national self aimed at by some of the Brahmo Samaj pioneers. And 
was it not the first stage in the growth of the will to freedom that Tilak 
and the Nationalists created in the mind and heart of India which brought 
her independence ? And did not all of them see the gleamings of the 
Dawn that was coming ? In fact the Dawn had been already there, as it 
must always be, before its gleamings were visible in the twilight. Swami 
Dayananda saw it and became its mighty herald.* 

As seen before, there has been from Vedic to modem times a conti¬ 
nuous attempt to build a synthesis of life, mind and spirit. But this 
continuity suffered a set-back when from shocks of foreign aggressions the 
mind of the race slumped and the true spirit of India sank under the weight 
of soulless forms, rites, rituals and superstitions. But the evolutionary 
urge refuses to be baulked. Upon the deadened mind came the impact 
of Europe. The spurt of energy it produced swept off the deadweight 
upon the mind and released it into the freedom of reason. The first excesses 
—^a natural reaction—of the new freedom were soon subdued by the 
superior values of Indian culture discovered by the play of intuition 
over reason. This iatuition was no superimposition but an inherent 
element in the Indian mind. In the visions, thoughts and actions 
of the great figures from Rammohun downwards can be perceived subtle 
touches of intuition consciously or unconsciously tinging their reason. 
Dayananda’s seizing upon the Veda as the lever of India’s higher life, as 
the potent source of her self-recovery is a demonstrable proof of his intui¬ 
tion crowning his reason. Yet Dayananda, be it remembered, had no sort 
of Western education. The outstanding fact, however, of the emergence 
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of intuition, illumining reason is an assurance of the renewal of India’s 
endeavour towards synthesis and harmony, broken off for a time. 

It has been more or less seen how the mind of India was coming to its 
own and thereby recovering its inherent faculty of intuition flashes of which 
not only heightened the value of, but sometimes inspired, its creations in 
the field of art and literature, religion and patriotism. Markedly manifest 
was the play of intuition on science. The great physicist Jagadhhchandra 
Basu demonstrated to the world of science the Vec^tic truth of the unity 
of life and the sensitivity of consciousness 'both in the living and the non¬ 
living’. The delicate and sensitive instruments he used were also his own 
invention and construction, recognised as unique, and inspired by intui¬ 
tion—doubtless, one of those achievements of India’s creative soul that 
presaged greater possibilities. The inspiration of their intuitive vision is 
discernible in the exquisite creations of the Bengal painters. 

The progressive movements of the nineteenth century were thus un¬ 
mistakable gleamings of the Dawn that was preparing to break upon 
India’s consciousness. Of this Dawn Dayananda, 'a soldier of Light’, 
was a high-priest. The Dawn began to widen when Bankim voiced 
it in his famous mantra, when Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda awakened 
to it their countrymen, when Rabindranath sang its glory, when Sri 
Aurobindo opened to man the Light of the 'Everlasting Day’ and the 
Mother brought the heavenly Light down on earth. And these master- 
builders of New India, and of the New World appeared on earth and 
began their God-given work in the momentous nineteenth century; and 
their work continued to bear fruit in the even more momentous twentieth 
century when Dawn burst into its splendours through an upsurge of 
India’s soul in her national life and culture, followed by a vaster flood of 
Light from heaven inundating the consciousness of the Master-Seer of the 
race when began the Day ushered in by Aditi, the Mother of the gods. 
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The mid-nineteenth century was for Bengal a crucial period when the 
disruptive effects of the Western impact were at their worst, 'the intoxica¬ 
tion of the new wine’ playing its havoc even on the promising youths of 
Calcutta. It was in this period and in a town twenty-five miles from Calcutta 
that Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya had his English education to which 
he might have owed his rationalistic bent of mind. Happily, side by side 
with English, his wise father put him, even when he was a child, in the 
current of the Sanskrit lore of his own country. Later, as the truths of 
Indian culture got hold of his mind more and more, he did not hesitate 
to declare that much of what then passed for ancient wisdom was mere 
'excrescences’ only to be discarded. This attitude was certainly induced 
in him by the sense of rationalism that was common to all progressive 
Indians of the dme. And the fact that the two streams of 
culture found their happy confluence in Bankim and his alert 
and synthetic mind canalised it into his country’s reconstruction, 
when he was only in his twenties, is a landmark in the history of 
modem Indian renaissance. Obviously, he acted under the inspira¬ 
tion of the forces then at work for India’s awakening. 

And if this awakening spirit was to animate the masses, language and 
literature had to be shaped into a cultural and formative force in the 
nation’s life. And this called for a master-creator. Who but Bankim 
could be this? Because he was not only a meeting-point of the two 
cultures, European and Indian, but also an adept in the use of the best 
of both for the benefit of his nation. The dominant passion of his soul 
was to see his people reawakened to India’s high ideals and become a 
living nation. This passion expressed itself not only in literary marvels 
but also in original thinking, above all, in a dynamic idealism presaging 
a new age then dawning over India. 

The Sanskritic Bengali of the time was too artificial and laboured to 
be a fit enough vehicle for the new thought that was surging in the mind 
of Bankim. In fact, prose worth the name hardly existed and 'Bengali 
verse had very little to recommend it beyond a certain fatiguing sweetness. 
Virility, subtlety, scope, these were wanting td it. Then came Madhu- 
sudan (Dutt) and Bankim and, like Terpander and Orpheus, added fresh 
strings to the lyre. In Madhusudan’s hands that nerveless and feminine 

^ Unless otherwise acknowledged, the quotations in this section axe from Sri Autobindo’s 
books : Bankim Chandra Chatterji and Bankim-Tilak-Dayananda. 
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dialect became the large utterance of the early Gods, a tongue epic and 
Titanic, a tongue for the storms and whirlwinds to speak in : he caught 
and studied his diction from the echo and rumour of the sea. All the 
stormiest passions of man’s soul he expressed in gigantic language. We 
seem to hear Milton’s Satan speaking in every line he wrote. But in 
Bankim’s hands the Bengali language, before stammering and inarticulate, 
became a rich, musical and fioKible organ vibrating to every h uman 
emotion and expressive of every beautiful or noble thought.’ It may be 
noted that Madhusudan was the first to write blank verse in modem 
India and was the founder of the modem Bengali poetry. 

Like all literary attempts of the time Bankim’s maiden effort was in 
English and his proficiency in it was considerable. But in no time he 
switched over to Bengali and started translating his own English writing 
into his own tongue. Describing the occasion that led him to this change 
Bankim says : 'No book in Bengali has served Bengali literature so well 
as Alaler GharerDulal and it is doubtful if in future any other book wiU. 
It showed for the first time that the Bengali that is spoken by, and pre¬ 
vails among, all sections of the people can be used in writing books. 
Since this fact came to be known, Bengali literature has been making 
rapid progress. At one end of the language is Tarasankar’s translation 
ofKadambarty at the other is Pyarichand Mitra’s Alaler Gharer Dulal. 
Neither of the two is in its proper literary form. But after the latto: 
the Bengali writer came to know that by a proper combination of both 
these forms of language and by tipping the scale sometimes in favour of 
the one, sometimes of the other, according as ±e merits of a case justified, 
one could attain to the ideal Bengali prose.’ 

This Bengali writer is Bankim himself. It was he who, by a judicious 
synthesis of the Vidyasagar style {Kadambari is its extreme form) and 
of AlaVs, produced something that was exquisite—the auspicious begin¬ 
ning of modem Bengali language and literature. Bankim’s masterly pen 
moulded a dialect into a mighty vehicle through which his mind and 
soul could communicate themselves to his people; he made it into 'a 
fit and satisfying medium of expression for the new self into which the 
nation was developing—^a language which shall give permanent shape 
to its thoughts and feelings and carry every new impulse swiftly and 
triumphantly into the consciousness of all.* Sri Aurobindo sums up his 
estimate of Bankim’s prose in a single verse: 'The sweetest voice that 
ever spoke in prose.’ 

This was Bankim’s first great service to his people. His cultural and 
religious idealism, his conception of the perfect man, his modem Indian 
mind rooted in his country’s past, his heart aflame with love for it were all 
set upon its future resurgence. His knowledge of the West had also its due 
share in the growth of these ideas which he expressed in the powerful 
Isi^uage of his own creation. And these ideas permeated the mind of 
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Bengal and, to a large extent, of the whole of India, because all his major 
works rendered into all the major Indian languages, have ever bem 
popular throughout the country. 

A chosen son of Mother Inc^, Bankim did his work in a w&y that 
ranks him among the immortals of the race. When Rabindranatb saw 
Bankim for the first time he 'saw on his forehead the invisible mark of a 
king’ by which, the Poet said, he could ationce single him out in a gathering 
of the literary luminaries of Bengal. Indeed, both in his genius and 
personality, Bankim, like Rabindranath, was a star that shone apart. 
What then was the bearing of his genius on the progress of his country ? 
Here is the Poet’s answer : 'He who has made of our mother-tongue an 
efficient instrument of expression of all forms of thought has given to 
this poor hapless land a priceless treasure for aU time. He has laid for 
us the one only foundation for enduring national progress. It is he who 
has indeed opened to us the way to consolation in our sorrow, hope in 
our downfall, zeal and energy in our weariness and an imperishable source 
of fadeless beauty amid the destitution of our poverty.’ No wonder that 
Bengali became, says Sri Aurobindo, 'a language unfading and indestruc¬ 
tible which cannot die except with the death of the Ben^ nation; a 
people spirited, bold, ingenious and imaginative, high among the most 
int^ectual races of the world, and if it can but get perseverance and 
physical elasticity, one day to be high among the strongest.’ 

Bankimchandra’s forbears belonged to the historic district of Hooghly 
in Bengal. Having inherited his maternal grandfather’s property at 
Kantalpara in the district of 24 Parganas, Bankim’s grandfather came 
over and settled there. Bankim’s father, Jadavdmndra Chattopadhya^, 
retired from Government service as a Deputy Collector in 1838, the year 
of Bankim’s birth in Kantalpara. The same year was bom Keshubchandra 
Sen who gave a new turn to the Brahmo Samaj movement; and two 
years before had come to earth that divine soul Sri Ramakrishna. 

Bankim began his education at the age of five when in a single day he 
mastered the alphabet of his language. His father was a lover of English 
education which Bankim started to have when he was very young. From 
a reputed Sanskrit scholar who was his neighbour Bankim had his first 
lessons in Sanskrit. A notable influence on him about this time was Iswar 
Gupta, the famous poet and litterateur of the time, whose poems Bankim 
learnt by heart along with Sanskrit hymns. He must have imbibed the 
patriotic fervour of the writings of Iswar Gupta, 'a pure Bengali mind’ 
in that age of Western rationalism, to whom, along with some of the 
best literary men of the time including Dinabandhu Mitra, Bankim also 
acknowledged his indebtedness. In 1849 Bankim entered the Hooghly 
College, and in 1857 completed its course with a senior scholarship. The 
same year he came to Calcutta and joined Presidency College, the new name 
of the Hindu College, as a student of law. 1857 wimessed the foundation 
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of Calcutta University, and the same year it held its first Entrance Exami¬ 
nation and Bankim passed it in the First Division and leaving law, in a 
few months also passed the B.A. Examination of the same University, as 
at that time a wide latitude was given to exceptional merit. These academic 
successes achieved within such an incredibly short time were beyond the 
capacity of even the most meritorious of students. In 1857, that historic 
year in Indian history, Bankim completed his education. Within a year he 
joined the Government Civil Service as a Deputy Magistrate. 

This was how Bankim began life. And with it also began his literary 
career. What exactly was his reaction to the "Sepoy Revolt* ? Nothing of 
a very exact nature is known about it. Outwar^y he was busy with his 
studies preparing for examinations. That he held a definite view on it is 
evident from his conversation later with a friend that he was planning to 
write a book on Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi, than whom, he believed, there 
was no woman more heroic in the history of Europe. He said that like the 
story of Anandamathy this too would centre round the worship of India 
as the Divine Mother. 

Seeing minds like Bankim believed that the superhuman skill, energy 
and prowess with which Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi fought against the 
formidable odds and carried everything before her, to the surprise of British 
officers and of her own friends and followers, were the expression of the 
divine Force she received in response to her invocation of Goddess Durga, 
the Mother of Might. The RisU in Bankim saw in Mother India a living 
form of Durga whose Sakti resides in her, protects and moulds her life 
into a beneficent power of service to humanity. And the fact that he was 
thinking of producing another book on the essential principle of Ananda- 
math centering round the Rani of Jhansi induces the belief that he looked 
upon the Rani as a Vibhuti of Mother Durga or an embodiment of Bharata- 
Sakti, called into action to sweep off from the sacred soil of India the corro¬ 
ding evil of alien domination. Not to speak of British historians, some 
of the leading Indian historians have also unfortunately failed to see and 
appreciate the spiritual drive behind the great national upsurge of 1857. 

Not much is known of Bankun’s early life. A few facts, so far available, 
throw some light on what he then was in his mind and character. As 
geniuses often are, Bankim was a combination of apparently contradictory 
traits. He who would be scared by a bull would not allow his people to 
run away from the house when threatened by dacoits, would face on the 
door-steps armed British soldiers bent on loot, as they sometimes were 
in those days, compelling his people to remain shut within. Thus when 
the whole locality looked deserted this young boy, not yet ten, stood guard 
over his hotise, stick in hand, waiting for the soldiers to come and look at 
his fearless face and exchange words with him, handling his stick to see 
how strong it was. Young Bankim feared to climb a ladder, neither could 
he ride or swim. Yet he would enjoy a storm and greet it with laughter 
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as it raged over the river driving mid-stream the boat which ferried him 
across the river Hooghly on his way home from college. 

His official life too was marked by the same spirit of independence and 
fearlessness. Once when the police failed to arrest an English 'Indigo- 
tyrant* who always carried a loaded pistol, Bankim himself as Deputy 
T^gistrate went out and put him under arrest. These indigo-planters were 
then notorious for their barbarous oppressions on the peasants of Bengal. 
Bankim*s strong action set them right. He had also the pirates of the 
Sunderbans hunted down and imprisoned. Once Bankim was transferred 
to an out-of-the-way place for not having shown respect to a white superior 
official. His bold stand brought him back to his former place. Not big 
events these, but they reflect the stuff the man was made of. 

When within his teens, Bankim tried his hand at poetry. But his finished 
products were novels that came out of his pen almost with the start of his 
official career. Indeed his first offerings on the altar of the Muses were his 
finest works of art. Durgeshnandini, 'the first-born child of the New Prose’, 
was followed by Kapalkundala, Mrinalini and Bishabriksha. A most impor¬ 
tant event in his literary life was his publication in 1872 of the monthly 
magazine Bangadarshan from Calcutta, a vehicle of Bankim’s new ideas 
for the reorientation of national consciousness. Within four months of 
this Sri Aurobindo was bom in Calcutta incarnating the light of a New 
Dawn for India and the world. Had this coincidence any significmice 
for the great future of India which both Bankim and Sri Aurobindo did 
so much to build ? Referring to the historic appearance of the Banga- 
darshan. Poet Rabindranath said : 'In the firmament of Bengali literature 
Bankim unveiled the rising sun at dawn and with it opened the lotus of 
our heart.... The Bangadarshan appeared like the first welcome rain of the 
season, a majestic voice from the heights. And through the incessant down¬ 
pour of ideas all the eastward and westward streams and rivers of Bengali 
literature suddenly attained their fullness and flowed on with the joyous 
sweep of youth. Poems, plays, fictions, essays, reviews, monthlies, journals 
filled the air of Bengal with pleasant voices of an awakened dawn. Bei^ali 
sprang from childhood to youth.* This youth meant freshness and vita¬ 
lity into which Bengali grew through varied and continuous literary acti¬ 
vities producing a well-formed literature under the inspiration of Bankim 
and his Bangadarshan. Bankim’s aim is best expressed in his first intro¬ 
ductory article in the Bar^adarshan : 'As long as educated and scholarly 
sons of Bengal do not express themselves in Bengali, there is little chance 
of their progress. If they do so in English, how many Bengalis would 
understand them ? On the contrary, if they speak and write in Bengali, 
who would not follow them ? We vidll spare no pains to make this maga¬ 
zine worthy of their study. Let it give proof of their scholarship, their ima¬ 
gination, their skill in writing and the enlightenment of their mind. As 
a vehicle of their thoughts, let it disseminate knowledge in Bengal.* The 
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Bof^adarshan, says Bipinchandra Pal, 'occupied m the history of the new 
Illumination in Bengal, a position somewhat similar to what the Encyclo¬ 
paedists held in the Imtory of the French Illumination of the eighteenth 
century.* 

Banldm was then posted at Berhampur where around him grew a 
literary circle consisting of most of the eminent Bengali writers of the 
time some of whom had been* persuaded by Bankim to change their 
medium of expression from English to Bengali, and before long they 
became well-known writers in their own tongue. The years of Bankim*s 
stay at Berhampur are regarded by literary historians as 'the golden age 
of Bengali literature’ with Bankim as its acknowledged leader and 
representative. 

Besides his novels which serially appeared in the Bar^adarshan, Bankim 
regularly published in it his socid, political and literary essays and criti¬ 
cisms, illuminating discussions on various subjects including history, 
antiquity, philology, music. His total literary output is a glowing testi¬ 
mony to his many-sided genius. 'Bankim, the greatest of novelists, had the 
versatility developed to its highest expression. Scholar, poet, essayist, 
novelist, philosopher, lawyer, critic, official, philologian and religious 
innovator,—^the whole world seemed to be shut up in his single brain.* 
Kamalakanta, one of his sequences in the Bangadarshan, was his most 
wonderful creation. In the garb of satire Bankim gives expression here 
to some of his deepest experiences of life, his utter sense of shame and 
indignity at the abject degradation of his nation. From the poignancy of 
his words, Kamalakanta may easily be taken to be Bankim himself in 
many portions of the book. Sublime is the golden image of the Mother 
which Bankim’s inspired vision and magnificent language hold up before 
his countrymen. And with tears in his eyes he called upon them to recover 
her from ffie tenebrous stream of time ! It is no creation simply of a sup¬ 
reme literary artist, but of a seer who saw the truth and light of the Divine 
Sakti incarnated in the form of his motherland enveloped in the darkness 
of decline and subjection. Here are the words of his soul, whose pathos, 
beauty and sublimity are much too high for a poor translation : 

'I saw the current of time abruptly overspreading the horizon and rush¬ 
ing away, I on my raft floating on. In the middle of those infinitely dark 
and shoreless sheets of water, lashed into furious waves, I found bright 
stars rising, sinking and rising again. I was quite alone, and being alone, 
felt a dread. Alone and desolate, without the Mother, I was calling 
'Mother*, 'Mother*. On this ocean of time I was in quest of the Mother. 
Where is Mother, O where, where is my Mother ? Where is India, the 
Mother of beauty and bloom of the lotus ? In this dreary ocean of time 
where art thou ? Suddenly a celestial music filled the air. The horizon 
was diffused with a bright-red light, as at dawn. A sweet breeze sprang up. 
At a far end, above the masses of the waves, I saw a golden image of the 
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Goddess-Mother, smiling, floating and diffusing light. Is this the Mother ? 
Yes, she is. I recognised this was my Mother, my Motherland, Mother in 
earth-form. Mother figuring the eaith, adorned with innumerable jewels, 
now plunged in the abyss of time. Her ten hands bqewelled, stretched out 
in ten directions. In them were shining various weapons representii^ vari¬ 
ous powers; beneath her feet was the foe battered and beaten; the mighty 
lion at her feet pulling the enemy down. kThis figure I will not see now, I 
will not see it today, nor tomorrow, I will not see it until it crosses over 
the sea of time. But one day I will see her, arms spread in different direc¬ 
tions, using various weapons, vanquishing the enemy, riding the powerful 
lion, with Lakshmi, the goddess of Fortune, on the right, with Saraswati, 
the goddess of arts and sciences, on the left, with Kartikeya, the embodi 
ment of Force, with Ganesh, the giver of Success. I saw in that current 
of time the golden image of India.* 

This vision glowing in his heart, Bankim with tearful eyes called out 
to his countrymen : *Come, brothers, let us jump into this dark current 
of time. Let us, with our million arms, lift up this image, and carry it 
home on our million heads. Come, why fear in ^e dark ? Behold the stars 
rising and sinking; they will show us the way. Onward, onward, by the 
strokes of our countless arms let us break through the dashing waves, let 
us swim on and carry back the golden image on our h^ds.’ 

Magnificent vision, magnificently worded ! Indeed no seer has ever had 
a more vivid vision of the Glory and Power and Greatness that India is, 
and none had the language to voice the vision as he saw it. Neither has 
her degradation been more keenly felt by any other of her children. Bankim 
saw the Eternal and Infinite Mother enveloped in the darkness of subjec¬ 
tion, and with the poignant cry of his soul moved his people to rise, over¬ 
come all opposition and re-instal the Mother. And the Mother who gives 
her light and strength to those who worship her with sincere devotion saw 
the tears of Bankim, heard the voice of his soul, and vouchsafed to him the 
mantra of her worsWp by which Indians would have from the Mother what¬ 
ever they needed to strive for and win their freedom and greatness, and 
thereby re-enthrone the Mother in their hearts, in the heart of the nation 
as the Divine Sakti leading her children to the fulfilment of her Will in 
their life, in the life of the nation. 

*Whcrc there is no vision, the people perish.* It was the lack of this 
vision that hastened the decline of India. To raise his people the Mother 
gave Bankim this heavenly vision. It was this vision that inspired him 
to write his later novels— Anandamath, Devichoudhurani and Sitaram. 
In the first Bankim upheld the Tantrik ideal of Mother-worship attain¬ 
able by a harmonious development, in the devotee, of Knowledge, Love 
and Power. These are the three principal aspects of the Divine Sakti 
in her manifestation as Mother India by whose worship the dovotee 
would realise them in him. It was this Mother that was hymned by 
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her modem seer Bankim in his inspired mantra Bcmde Matarcan sancti¬ 
fying the novel which is called by a writer 'a New Veda of National 
Resurgence*. The children of the Mother offered their devotion to her, 
some with Power, some with Love, some with Knowledge. A combina¬ 
tion of all the three was not there. Here Bankim gave a new interpreta¬ 
tion to the religion of Vaishnavism, generally known as that of devotion. 
He said that Vishnu is both world-preserver and evil-destroyer. He is 
not merely Love: He is also Power by which in many of Us incarna¬ 
tions he destroyed the forces of evil. And Knowledge also must develop 
for Love and Power to be fully effective in building a perfect life for the 
service of the Mother. The other harmonisation that Bankim attempts 
in these novels is of heaven and earth, symbolising respectively the spiri¬ 
tual knowledge of ancient India and the scientific knowledge of modem 
Europe, the two pillars on which he would raise the stmcture of a new 
hfe for his country. If in this Bankim was influenced by certain Western 
thinkers, he was equally imbued with the deepest tmths of Indian culture 
in which he discovered the spiritual foundation of his humanitarian 
idealism adapted to some extent from that of the West. Bankim*s insis¬ 
tence on the two principles, to quote his own words, of sdmafljasya and 
samanwayay synthesis and harmony, and the way in which he combined 
in his mind the knowledge of the West with that of his own country 
go to show the synthetic cast of his Indian mind. 

Bankim was fully aware of the importance of history to national recon- 
stmction. He says that a nation unconscious of its history cannot re^in 
and be its self. The first thing therefore that a nation should do is to 
recover its past and then find out its bearing on the present and the future. 
Tor the present,* says Will Durant, 'is the past rolled up for action, and 
the past is the present imrolled for our understanding*. But Bankim was 
not for accepting the past after orthodox ^ponents or Western historians. 
He says : 'Let us recover the past, but we must, in justice to our new life, 
adopt new methods of interpretation, and adapt the old eternal and un¬ 
dying tmths to the necessities of our new life.* According to Bankim, 
the writer of history must have a perception of the inner tmth, 'the 
inwardness’ of the historical evolution of the country whose story he is 
going to unfold; and it should also be his aim to promote the growth 
of historical consciousness among his people. Bankim planned to write 
a history of Bengal and another of India; his outline for the latter included 
studies of the maritime, commercial and military activities of ancient 
India, subjects which even now await their proper place in works of 
Indian history. He questioned many current beliefs about the history 
of Bengal. He did not accept the view that Bengal was a>nquered by 
Baktiyar Khilji with seventeen horsemen. His historical novels cover 
the whole period of Bengal*s history from the so-called Muslim conquest 
in the twdfth century to that terrible famine in the last quarter of the 
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eighteenth which represents the first phase of British rule in India. 
His choice of the whole of this period has its own significance. Though 
he has taken liberties with factual accuracy, permissible to an artist, 
he has never failed to expose the betrayal of the country by Indians, the 
shame and indignity of alien domination; his principal aim in these 
novels was to inculcate the ideals of disciplined and selfless service through 
which lay the path to freedom and greatness. 

Bankim’s conception of nationality was not based on religion or race. 
Qting Bengal as an instance, he said that it would not be correct to 
characterise the Bengali race as Aryan or Hindu, since it comprises many 
ethnic types and various religious communities, such as, the Muslims. 
Bankim’s Bengal or India was the Mother not solely of the Hindus or 
Muslims but of the composite Bengali race or the composite Indian 
nation. There is no doubt that these ideas of Bankim were a most 
powerful factor in the growth of a new national consciousness. 

The strength that was Bankim in his inner being, his constant con¬ 
cern for the all-round well-being of his countrymen, the profundity of 
his thought, the vastness of his erudition, the versatility of his genius 
and, added to these, his strenuous official life were too much for a single 
frame to bear and the great soul left his body on 8 April 1898, before 
being able to carry out many of his plans which included a study of the 
Vedas and the writing of his country’s history. 

Appraising Bankim’s services to his coimtry, particularly his dynamic 
political philosophy, Sri Aurobindo says that Bankim’s first service to 
to the nation was Aat 'he gave us a means by which the soul of a people 
could express itself to itself. As he had divined the linguistic need of his 
country’s future, so he divined also its political need. He, first of our 
great publicists, understood the hollowness and inutility of the method 
of political agitation which prevailed in his time and exposed it with 
merciless satire in his Lokarakasya and Kamalakanter Daptar. ... He bade 
us leave the canine method of agitation for the leonine. The Mother of 
his vision held trenchant steel in her twice seventy million hands and not 
the bowl of the mendicant. It was the gospel of fearless strength and 
force which he preached under a veil and in images in Anandamath and 
Demchoudhurani. And he had an inspired unerring vision of the moral 
strength which must be at the back of the outer force. He perceived 
that the first element of the moral strength must be tydga, complete self- 
sacrifice for the country and complete self-devotion to the work of libera¬ 
tion. ... Again, he perceived diat the second element of the moral strength 
needed must be self-discipline and organisation.... Lasdy, he perceived 
that the third element of the moral strength must be the infusion of 
religious feeling into patriotic work. The religion of patriotism,—^this is 
the mater-idea of Bankim’s writings. In Anandamath this idea is the 
keynote of the whole book and received its perfect lyrical expression in 
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the great song which has become the national anthem of United India. 
This is the second service of Bankim to this country that he pointed 
out to it the way of salvation and gave it the religion of patriotism. Of the 
new spirit which is leading the nation to resurgence and independence, 
he is the inspirer and political guru. 

'The third and supreme service of Bankim to his nation was that he 
gave us the vision of our Motherr The bare intellectual idea of the mother¬ 
land is not in itself a great driving force; the mere recognition of the 
desirability of freedom is not an inspiring motive.... It is not till the 
Motherland reveals herself to the eye of the mind as something more than 
a stretch of earth or a mass of individuals, it is not till she takes shape as a 
great Divine and Maternal Power in a form of beauty that can dominate 
the mind and seize the heart that these petty fears and hopes vanish in 
the all-absorbing passion for the Mother and her service, and the patrio¬ 
tism that works miracles and saves a doomed nation is bom. To some 
men it is given to have that vision and reveal it to others. It was thirty 
years ago that Bankim wrote his great song and few listened; but in a sudden 
moment of awakening from long delusions the people of Bengal looked 
round for the tmth and in a fated moment somebody sang Bande Mataram. 
The mantra had been given and in a single day a whole people had been 
converted to the religion of patriotism. The Mother had revealed herself. 
Once that vision has come to a people, there can be no rest, no peace, no 
farther slumber till the temple has been made ready, the image installed 
and the sacrifice offered. A great nation which has had that vision can never 
again bend its neck in subjection to the yoke of a conqueror.* 

In these prophetic words uttered by Sri Aurobindo in 1907, lies the 
deepest truth of Indian nationalism and freedom. How Bankim saw the 
wonderful vision that worked as a most powerful spiritual lever in the 
movement for his country’s liberation, how he immortalised that vision 
in the hymn are not fully known. It is said that once when he was tra¬ 
velling from Calcutta to his native place the hymn came to him all of 
a sudden and he only wrote it down as he saw and heard it. That is why 
Sri Aurobindo called Bankim a Rishi, a Seer. Bankim knew what a power 
was hidden in that song, what a miracle it would work. As he himself 
gave out to bis daughter : 'A day will come, twenty or thirty years hence, 
a day will come when Bengal will go mad over this song—Bengal will 
be beside herself with it.’ But, as mentioned before, his vision of the 
Mother as India herself had come to him years before the hymn of her 
worship. There Bankim saw the golden image of Durga in ^e form of 
India, whereas in Bande Mataram he saw India in the celestial form of 
Durga. Here is Sri Aurobindo’s translation of the hymn: 

Mother, I bow to thee ! 

Rich with thy hurrying streams, 
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Bright with thy orchard gleams^ 

Cool with thy winds of delight. 

Dark fields waving, Modier of might. 

Mother free. 

Glory of moonlight dreams 

Over thy branches and lordly streams,— 

Clad in thy blossoming trees, < 

Mother, giver of ease. 

Laughing low and sweet ! 

Mother, 1 kiss thy feet. 

Speaker sweet and low ! 

Mother, to thee I bow. 

Who hath said thou art weak in thy lands. 

When the swords flash out m seventy million hands 

And seventy million voices roar 

Thy dreadi^ name from shore to shore ? 

With many strengths who art mighty and stored. 
To thee I call. Mother and Lord ! 

Thou who savest, arise and save ! 

To her I cry who ever her foemen drave 
Back from plain and sea 
And shook herself free. 

Thou art wisdom, thou art law. 

Thou our heart, our soul, our breath 
Thou the love divine, the awe 
In our hearts that conquers death. 

Thine the strength that nerves the arm. 

Thine the beauty, thine the charm. 

Every image made divine 
In our temples is but thine. 

Thou art Durga, Lady and Queen, 

With her hands that strike and her swords of sheen. 
Thou art Lakshmi lotus-throned 
And the Muse a hundred-toned. 

Pure and perfect without peer. 

Mother, lend thine ear. 

Rich with thy hurrying streams. 

Bright with thy orchard gleams. 

Dark of hue, O candid-fair 
In thy soul, with jewdled hair 
And thy glorious smile divine. 
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Ixivdiest of all earthly lands. 

Showering wealth from well-stored hands ! 

Mother, mother mine 1 
Mother sweet, I bow to thee 
Mother great and free ! 

The most striking idea in this song is that India with all her earthly and 
heavenly riches is shown here as the Mother, the Divine Sakti, who sustains 
and nourishes her children both materially and spiritually. This hymn, 
sung and sanctified by hundreds of martyrs, is the true national anthem of 
India. In it the country is not merely the temple of the Mother but the 
Mother herself whom her children worship with all the passion of their 
heart. And when they do so, they worship the Power that shapes the 
destiny of India and guides her development through the ^es, and this 
unending development and ever-expanding process forms the chequered 
story of India’s unique achievements in the inner as in the outer court of 
her life. This is how India’s history becomes indissolubly boimd up with 
her geography. When an objection was taken to Bande Mataram being 
made the national anthem of India on the ground of its being associated 
with image-worship, Sri Aurobindo remarked that by Durga was meant 
Mother India herself with all her light and strength, her greamess and 
glory. 

The concept of the Indian mind in which the homeland is adored 
as the Mother is rooted in the truth perceived by the ancients that all 
creation is die manifestation of the supreme Energy and India, at least in 
the present cycle of evolution, is a special manifestation inasmuch as she 
is not only a bountiful Mother lavishing upon her children all that they 
need for their material well-being and aesthetic, intellectual and spiritual 
growth, but bestowing upon all mankind, since the dawn of human cul¬ 
ture, the inestimable treasures of the Spirit, which have nourished the 
souls of many a nation and are still the only hope and haven of this dis¬ 
tracted world. Moreover, the Tantrik ^mystics saw in the shapely form 
of India, so markedly singular’, ‘a conscious formation of the Divine 
Shakti’, presiding over the destiny of her children. 

The physical form of India robed in matchless beauty has therefore 
in it a meaning for those who contemplate her as the embodiment of the 
Mother-Force. Sri Aurobindo once said that India had never been to 
him what was merely suggested by her outer vestures, attractive and 
gorgeous though they were. She was to him the Mother, the Eternal and 
Infinite Mother. It is this secret truth of India that Bankim revealed 
to his countrymen whose acceptance of it meant the awakening of a nation 
to its right to freedom and greamess. 

While by worshipping the Mother with the mantra that Bankim gave, 
the people grew in the ardour of their heart, in the strength of their soul. 
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his Other writings energised their mind and opened it to its hi gh possi¬ 
bilities. They began thinking, feeling, acting as a nation. And that was 
what Nature intended at that moment of India’s historic evolution. 
Knowledge, for Bankim, was not only the knowledge of the inner worlds 
but also of the outer. By insisting on the primary need for acquiring the 
latter Bankim fulfilled a purpose of Nature which in the nineteenth century 
was first the liberation of the mind of man from the cramping obsessions 
of medievalism and then its vigorous cultivation and free development 
which characterised the world-wide upsurge of that momentous century. 

In India all the leaders and reformers of that period held the same 
view and did whatever they could to spread English education in the 
country mainly to energise the mind of the race into fresh activities. 
Bankim embodied this urge of the Time-Spirit and his writings produced 
a change of great significance for the future. He knew that the eternal 
truths of Sanatana Dharma could be properly grasped only by a free and 
virile mind and not by one bound by senseless beliefs and deadening 
superstitions. Through this attitude of the progressive idealists of the 
time Nature’s aim was that the mind must fulfil its highest possibilities 
before it could attain higher knowledge. Says Sri Aurobindo : "Mankind 
has first to seek this knowledge through the external life; for until its 
mentality is sufficiently developed, spiritual knowledge is not really pos¬ 
sible, and in proportion as it is developed, the possibilities of spiritual 
knowledge become richer and fuller’.^ 

Bankim’s idea of culture was a ceaseless developmait of all the faculties 
of mind and body in order to attain a perfea life. There is in this concept 
a touch of Auguste Comte of whom Bankim along with many of his contem¬ 
poraries in Bengal was a great admirer; but if the ideas of Comte fascinated 
him he also held that the Hindu scriptures alone and nothing else 
contained the supreme ideal of perfect humanity. 

In Bankim, says Nolini Kanta Gupta, awakened the mental being of 
the country. The country’s hopes, aspirations and inmost feelings foimd 
in him a full and eloquent expression in thought. He stimulated through¬ 
out the country a new curiosity, a spirit of enquiry and observation. From 
him streamed forth restless questioning, many-sided research, discussion 
and judgement and, like a flood, overflowed the country. What was in 
the inner being only a single idea, intense and condensed, shot up into the 
mind and took a hundred forms.. . .In the literature of Bankim the 
modem mind of Bengal started taking definite form, showin g its upward 
trend to discover new truths, new ideals. 

Writing on Bankim in 1894 Sri Aurobindo says : "And when Posterity 
comes to crown with her praises the Makers of India, she will place her 
most splendid laurels not on the sweating temples of a place-hunting poli¬ 
tician nor on the narrow forehead of a noisy social reformer but on the 

* On Yoga, /. The Synthesis of Yoga, p. 584. 
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serene brow of that gracious Bengali who never clamoured for place or 
power, but did his work in sil^ce for love of his work, even as nature 
does, and just because he had no aim but to give out the best that was in 
him, was able to create a language, a literature and a nation,*—an achieve¬ 
ment worthy, indeed, of‘the greatest literary genius of nineteenth century 
India*. 

Mention may now be made* of two friends of Bankim belonging to 
his circle of literary luminaries, who made important contributions to 
the resurgence of modem India. Dinabandhu Mitra was an intimate 
friend of Bankim. It was an intimacy of two quiet souls. It is said that, 
when together, they would often pass hours without exchanging a single 
word, smoking the Indian hooka all the while. This reminds one of 
the famous pen-friends, Carlyle and Emerson, who smoked away their 
first meeting without exchanging any word at all. Dinabandhu felt, 
as deeply^ as Bankim, his country*s degradation, particularly under the 
British ride. He was a humourist and wrote a number of comedies. The 
play for which he was best known was Nil Darpan. Reference has already 
been made to the tyrannies of the English indigo-planters in Bengd 
and how Bankim dealt with them. These planters used to advance 
money to the peasants on condition that they were to sow nothing but 
indigo-seeds. The peasants were treated as galley-slaves, mercilessly 
beaten, convicted in false cases and thrown into prisons. All these in¬ 
human atrocities found vivid description in Nil Darpan and the movement 
it called forth ultimately drove the indigo-planters out of India. No 
other Bengali drama written up till now has served so noble a cause, 
the cause of the poor peasants against white planters at a time when mere 
criticism of Englishmen was regarded by the whites as one of the gravest 
crimes against them. For having translated it into English, Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt is said to have lost his job, and for publishing the 
English version a benevolent missionary, James Long, was imprisoned, 
the author escaping pumshment as he wrote under a pseudonym. It 
must be noted that the cause of the peasants was supported by many 
landlords, middle-class people and English missionaries. Harishchandra 
Mukherji, Editor of The Hindu Patriot^ fearlessly attacked the indigo- 
planters and gave publicity to their atrocities. The planters filed a case 
against him in the Supreme Court but Harishchandra died before the 
judgement was out and his wife had to pay a fine of Rs. 1000/- as cost 
to the complainant. 

Nil Darpan proved a sensation in the world. Unlike any other 
Bengali work of the time, it was translated into several European lan¬ 
guages. Authoritative works on Indian History mention the good work 
done by this drama the charaaers of which were taken from life. Another 
important fact about it is that it is one of the earliest dramas written ac¬ 
cording to Western technique and style which had been followed only 
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by Madhusudan before Dinabandhu. Generally, dramas in those days 
were written according to the technique and style of Sanskrit dramas. 
Yet another remarkable fact about Nil Darpan is that it was the first drama 
presented on the professional Bengali stage called the National Theatre, 
established in Calcutta in December 1872, the name having been given 
by ^National* Navagopal. 

Another publicist of the time who took a leading part in the agitation 
against the indigo-planters was Shishir Kumar Ghosh, the illustrious 
founder-editor of the popular daily Amrita Bazar Patrikay Calcutta. 
He was a fearless fighter in the cause of India’s uplift. He characterised 
the above movement as '±e first revolution in Bengal after the coming of 
the English’. Shishir Kumar was also a devout Vaishnava of a saintly 
character and was rightly called Mahatma. A distinguished scholar, 
he was the first to write on the life and teachings of Sri Chaitanya 
in English and in modem Bengali. 

Bhudevchandra Mukhopadhyaya (1827-1894) was the other friend 
of Bankim and a member of his literary circle, who made eminently ori¬ 
ginal contributions to the new nation^ thought developii^ at that time 
in the advanced minds of the race. Bhudev was first an essayist and then 
a novelist. In his book of essays called Pushpanjali he gives his vision 
of India’s history against the background of her religion. Quoting Goethe : 
‘Ordinary history is traditional, higher history mythical, and highest 
mystical’, he says that he is not after writing traditional history but would 
rather depict its mystical aspect in its mythical form. He seeks to arouse 
a sense of Indianness that a pilgrimage to the scattered holy places through¬ 
out the country is intended to inspire; and along with that he gives a 
history of India’s culture, holding up a composite picture of the history 
and geography of India as one organic whole, crowned with the concep¬ 
tion of the motherland as the goddess Mother, her soil as the sacred 
material form of the Divine Sakti. Here is Bhudev’s vision and wor¬ 
ship of Mother India in Sanskrit verse : 

I 

sarvaprasurjanmabhumir jariani gaul} payasmni, 
mahdiakterjaganmdtul^ pratirupam miobkanam. 

II 

mdtamamdmi bhavatim Satideharupamy 
mdtamamdmi vasudhdtalapunyatirthdm, 
mdtamamdm padayugmadkrtdmburdhm, 
mdtamamdmi Jnmagaurakmtaiobhdm. 
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"Motherland, all-creatress, life’s giver of milk-white grace. 

Sweet image art thou of the Almighty Mother of Time and Space ! 

II 

• 

I bow to thee who takest Sati’s^ form and face. 

To thee I bow, O wide ear±’s holiest heavenliest place. 

To thee whose feet the great seas garland with love’s flow, 

I bow, my Mother of splendour, crowned with eternal snow 1 ’^ 

Bankim’s vision and worship of the Mother, expressed in inspired 
poetry, has been given before. About the book of Bhudev containing the 
above vision Bankim says : "The stories of Hindu faith which European 
scholarship has laughed to scorn as most foolish have, through the author’s 
proper lumdling, yielded results that do not compare ill with height and 
greatness of thought in European literature.’ 

Bhudev also, like Bankim, weaves all the races of India and all else 
into the fabric of India’s oneness. And to build this oneness on solid 
foundations Bhudev strove for the development of a common language. 
He believed that in due course Hindi would play this role. It was due to 
his eflbrts that Persian had to make room for Hindi in Bihar. Bihar and 
North-western Province have not yet forgotten their debt to Bhudev. 
Both the states award the "Bhudev Hindi Medal’ to the best of successful 
Matriculation or School Leaving students. Pramathanath Bisi, a renowned 
Bengali litterateur, holds that Bhudev was one of the foremost of the great 
thinkers of the nineteenth century who visualised one and indivisible 
India and aspired after the reahsation of the ideal. 

In another book of essays called Samajik Prabandha —^a work of deep 
penetrating insight on man’s social development—Bhudev expounds 
his conviction that India’s nationalism consists in her ancient wisdom 
—^her prajM purdm. He holds that those who compare Indian society with 
European and say that India’s nationalism is far from well-developed do 
not seem to understand the truth of this naionalism. The significance of 
nationalism, according to our Vedas and Puranas, is that it is a fine senti¬ 
ment of the human heart but there are finer sentiments still, it is a high but 
not the highest or supreme sentiment. Nationalism is a mixture of good 
and evil, largeness and narrowness. 

It is, however, a large step in the scale of the heart’s enlargement: first, 
love of self; second, love of family; third, love of friends and relatives; 
fourth, love of co-villagers; fifth, love of one’s own province. It is only by 

^ The Divine Consort of Siva. 

* Translated for this book by K. D. Sethna. 
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gradually mounting these five steps that one can have national feeling or 
love of country. Roughly speaking, thus far was the high watermark 
reached by ancient Greece and Rome. Above this height is the seventh, 
love of other people not very unlike us. This is the peak-point reached by 
Auguste Comte and his school. Eighth, love of man as man is the utmost 
vision of Jesus and Mohammad. Ninth, compassion for every form of life 
is the Buddhist limit. Tenth, compassion for every bit of thing and every 
species of being, animate or inanimate, is the supreme Aryan standpoint. 
The Aryas go even farther, they aim at self-immergence in the Transcen¬ 
dent, in avdngmanmogocarai in the Divine Status beyond thought and 
word. 

It is because India has this highest ideal at heart that nationalism, a rela¬ 
tively lower sentiment, has not counted in her life. Bhudev then goes on 
to observe that keeping the highest universal love in the background of 
their heart, the Indians were waking up to the necessity of becoming 
nadon-minded so that when as a result of concentration on the needs of 
the nation, its economic, cultural and various other problems are solved, 
their inherent universal love will find scope for further flowering. Then 
will the light and knowledge of One God, of One Self pervading the 
land, will bum brighter with love for all. India will then never forget the 
great motto, *jagaddhitdya SrikfgrMya, Tor the good of the world, for 
God.’ Her nationalism will never imply hatred and persecution of other 
people. On the other hand, aU other peoples of the world will learn from 
her about the great principles of universal love and knowledge. For the 
present, however, her stand will be: janani janmabhumisca swargadapi 
gariycm, 'Mother and Motherland are superior even to Heaven.’ 

Has there ever bem a more sublime definition of the ideal of Indian 
nationalism ? For this and for the following declaration Bhudev was 
called a prophet. 

Bhudev fdt that the great soul who would lead India to the realisation 
of her future greatness and glory was either already bom or would soon be 
bom. The characteristics of such a leader would be that he would unite 
the people, revere the past teachers and include their teachings in his 
larger idealism, harmonise the knowledge of the East and the West, 
and like the sun, by his own rays, outshine the already shining stars in the 
Indian sky but would not let their brilliance fade out. Along with these 
traits there would be in him a perfect combination of sharp intelligence, 
profound scholarship, eloquence, masterly skill in writing, boundless 
magnanimity along with the qualities of sternness and power. The mani¬ 
festation of these signs in anybody should remind one of the Divine Word 
in the Gita : 'Know that light, beauty, energy, in whomever found, are 
bom, of a potential portion of Me.’ 

Basing his belief on the Divine Assurance that whenever there is a 
decline in religion and an upsuige of irreUgion, He manifests himself. 
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Bhudev says that Indians should aspire for the advent of such a great 
leader to lift them from their degradation to the freshness and freedom of 
an elevated life. If this aspiration is intensely cherished, it will auto¬ 
matically purify their ways of life and hasten the advent. He adds that 
just as the highest peaks rise from a high plateau the greatest man rises 
from among highly sincere and truly aspiring men. 

The veteran litterateur Pramathanath Bisi is of the view that if Samajik 
Prabandha (Social Essays) was written in a major European language, it 
would acquire universal renown and would be rendered into Indian 
languages and form part of college and university courses. Not only that, 
it would be prescribed in the curriculum of sociological and political 
studies. He rightly draws the attention of the Sahitya Akademiand 
West Bengal Government to the need of its translation into the principal 
Indian languages. Rajnarayan Basu speaks of this book : 'Every modem 
Indian writer must read this. It deals with all complex problems of India. 
It is a powerful incentive to theism, love of country, unity and effort.’ 
And Sir Charles Elliot: 'No single volume in India contains so much 
wisdom and none shows such extensive reading. It is the result of the 
life-long study of a Brahmin of the old class in the formation of whose 
mind eastern and western philosophy have an equal share.’ 

Bankim and Bhudev are thus the two outstanding celebrities of the time 
whose contribution to the growth of India’s renaissance was as immense 
as it was original. Moreover the fact of their having shared some of their 
sublime visions and ideas was in itself an indication that the Sakti of India 
revealed herself to them so that they might reveal to the people the truth 
and light She is. Indeed it is significant that both of them had the same 
vision of India as the Divine Mother, of her historic evolution towards her 
future greatness and glory, of a composite Indian nationality, of the 
Perfect Man, the Supreme Leader of Tomorrow. These heaven-bom 
visions, self-expressed in terms of sublime power, beauty and devotion, 
so congenial to India’s inherent spirit and soil, very naturally served as 
mantric factors in the creation of a deep-rooted national feeling in her 
consciousness. What they perceived with their seeing mind was glimpsed 
by their contemporaries as if to prove the tmth of the Dawn and its gleam- 
ings, the tmth of their visions, and give the promise of their fulfilment. 
How the Dawn touched the inmost soul of the people is a wonderful 
story of God-vision and God-revelation, part of the nineteenth-century 
upsurge. With this began the resurgence of India’s soul towards a spiritual 
movement of tremendous significance for the coming Age of the Spirit 
in the organic history of man’s evolution. 
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REVELATION OF GOD AS MOTHER 


'Sir, have you seen God ?’ 'Yes, I see Him just as I see you here, only 
in a much intenser sense.’ The question was from an intellectual agnostic 
believing only in Western positivism; the answer was from an illumined 
mystic fixed on the certitude of his vision of God, and the time was the 
early eighties of the momentous nineteenth century when Indian youths 
—^products of English education —were most of them rationalists, and when 
the Brahmo Samaj leaders following what they believed to be reason and 
truth were tr3dng to reform the religious and social life of the country. 
The mind of educated India, yet under the spell of Western ideas, seemed 
to have been tom up for a while even from its own roots. The above ques¬ 
tion however was a welcome indication that it was then stmggling to 
come back to its own. In fact, the question was more a quest than mere 
idle curiosity. It was the seeking of a chosen representative of the race 
destined to vindicate the very truth which his mind was then hesitating to 
accept. That was why, after having put the question round to the Brahmo 
Samaj leaders, none of whom could give him an affirmative answer, he came 
to one whose categorical ‘yes’ convinced him for ever and made him gra¬ 
dually feel that what reason could not explain could be a fact of vivid expe¬ 
rience, and that there was a world higher than that of the mind, the tmths 
of which were eternal and universal and before which the so-called truths 
of mind were a blind groping in ignorance, or at best, half-tmths. These 
eternal truths, the very grain of Hinduism, were realised, re-lived and re¬ 
vealed by Sri Ramakrishna who showed also how by an intense aspiration 
of the soul one can see even in an image of stone the living Presence of the 
Godhead. This was the first victory, in modem times, of spirituality over 
rationalism. 

The new thought of national idealism evolved by Bankim and Bhudev 
had just then begun to permeate the mental consciousness of the race 
—so necessary at the time—^but being mind-bom, it could not touch the 
soul; and later, when an aspect of that thought did touch the soul and 
work a miracle, it was because their vision of India as the Divine Mother 
was a spiritual one, and also because there had happened almost imme¬ 
diately before it an event of vast importance in the spiritual history of 
mankind—^the direct seeing of the infinite wonders of God by an illuminate, 
and the declaration of its world significance by his chosen mouthpiece. 
Indeed, with the lives and teachii^ of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
nanda began that movement of India’s soul which brought about a wide- 
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Spread national awakening—^the first most important phase, in modem 
times, of India’s historic evolution towards her greater future. And this 
phase was characterised not simply by the rise of revolutionary nationalism 
but also by an upsurge of creative activities the fmits of which are modem 
India’s imperishable contribution to human civilisation. 

Throughout her history all movements in India, whatever their nature, 
had always behind them a spiritual idea, a new stir of her soul. Even the 
various endeavours made by the Indians in the nineteenth century to 
recover their national self were impelled by an inner urge of the race and 
it expressed itself in the thoughts and actions of the far-seeing minds of 
the time, although the immediate impulsion was obviously an effect of the 
Western impact. The results of these activities were no doubt mainly 
mental and intellectual. But that was enough for India at that moment of 
her evolution. It was not certainly the ultimate end of Nature in her work 
for the uplift of India, a country for which religion and spirituality are the 
very breath of life. To be truly herself India must rise to and become 
fully conscious of that central truth of her being. One therefore came, 
and about three decades after him, another, who were both sent by God 
once again to establish His Glory in this holy land and declare it to all, 
to the whole world enmeshed in rank materialism. The soul of India 
woke up from its long sleep and voiced through the latter its supreme cry 
—*Thou art that.’ 

The affirmation of One God was indeed the common aim of all religious 
reform movements of nineteenth-century India. But few of their 
leaders had a vivid perception of the truth that the Infinite has infinite 
aspects through any one of which He could be approached by the aspirant, 
the soul in Nature. Hinduism alone recognises this truth and is therefore 
called the ‘Eternal Religion’. A truth of spiritual experience, it is beyond 
the mind of man. When the new religious ideas of the time denied this 
truth, for the reformers believed it did not conform to reason, a renewal 
and restoration of the andent spiritual truths of India was called for. And 
nothing but direct vision and complete realisation could accomplish it. 

Indian rehgious thought has been following the line of the unity of 
Godhead in the multiplidty of His manifestation as the very basis of 
the supreme synthesis that has been developing in the spiritual conscious¬ 
ness of the race. What was needed at that hour of its history was ±e vision 
of the harmony of all religions as so many paths to the same goal. Sri Rama- 
krishna saw this vision and built the harmony by realising and living 
it in his own life. And in order to establish again the supremacy of the 
spirit over mind and matter, he did this by his intuitive faculty, he who 
had nothing of the so-called English education of the time. In his booklet 
The Brain of India Sri Aurobindo says: 'The Bengali has in a greater 
d^ee than other races the yet undeveloped faculty of direa knowledge, 
latent in humanity now to be evolved, which is above reason and imagina- 
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tion, the faculty which in Sri Ramakrishna, the supreme outcome of 
the race, dispensed with education and commanded any knowledge he 
desired easily and divinely.’ And this is one of the 'gifts’, also says Sri 
Aurobindo, 'which are most needed for the new race that has to arise’. 

'It was in religion first,’ to quote Sri Aurobindo again, 'that the soul of 
India awoke and triumphed. There were always indications, always 
great forerunners, but it was when the .fiower of the educated youth of 
Calcutta bowed down at the feet of an illiterate Hindu ascetic, a self-illu¬ 
minated ecstatic and "mystic” without a single trace or touch of the alien 
thought or education upon him that the battle was won. The going forth 
of Vivekananda, marked out by the Master as the heroic soul destined to 
take the world between his two hands and change it, was the first visible 
sign to the world that India was awake not only to survive but to conquer.’^ 
'Once the soul of the nation was awake in rehgion, it was only a matter 
of time and opportunity for it to throw itself on all spiritual and intellec¬ 
tual activities in the national existence and take possession of them.’^ 

How did Sri Ramakrishna accomplish this miracle ? By seeing God 
face to face as also by going through the inner disciplines generally known 
as Yoga. But the way in which he did it was another miracle that proved 
beyond doubt not only the outstanding greatness of the man but the divine 
mission he came to fulfil: the oneness of religions in the oneness of the 
One Divine whom all religions worship. This truth, challenged by Reason, 
by the ego-driven mind which sees the part and calls it the whole although 
the real Whole is beyond its reach, now stood its ground. An affirmation 
of the higher truth of unity and harmony was the imperative need of the 
age. Sri Ramakrishna embodying this truth became the shining oasis in 
the blinding desert of dry reason and unbelief. In him 'we see,’ says Sri 
Aurobindo, 'a colossal spiritual capacity, first driving straight to the Divine 
realisation, taking, as it were, the kingdom of heaven by violence, and then 
seizing upon one Yogic method after another and extracting the substance 
out of it with an incredible rapidity, always to return to the heart of the 
whole matter, the realisation and possession of God by the power of love, 
by the extension of inborn spirituality into various experience and by the 
spontaneous play of an intuitive knowledge. Such an example cannot 
be generalised. Its objea also was special and temporal, to exemplify in the 
great and decisive experience of a master-soul the truth, now most neces¬ 
sary to humanity, towards which a world long divided into jarring sects 
and schools is with difficulty labouring, that all sects are forms and frag¬ 
ments of a single integral truth and all disciplines labour in their diffe¬ 
rent ways towards one supreme experience.’ ® 

The inner, that is to say, the real life of such men of God is always 

* Sri Aurobindo : The Ideal of the Karme^ogin, p. 41. 

* /Wa., p. 43- 

* Sri Aurobindo : On YogOt Vol. I, The Synthesis ofYogOt pp. 45-46* 
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beyond the mind of man fully to imderstand, far less to describe. Some 
glimpses of Sri Ramakrishna*s days on earth can be had through the 
authentic accoimts—^priceless gems of spiritual literature—^left by the 
direct disciples of the Master, who were in dose contaa with him when 
the wonders of God-vision became articulate in the Master’s divine words, 
became luminous in his very body, became vibrant in the ecstatic states 
of trance into which he med often to pass. Very few knew then that the 
happenings of those days in the temple of Dakshineswar had in them the 
power that would before long awaken India to the truth and light of her 
soul, awaken her to her divine mission on earth. 

The thirties of the nineteenth century saw the birth of some of the 
greatest leaders of the Indian renaissance. He who was to give it its true 
meaning and the first spiritual turn was bom on i8 February 1836, in a 
quiet and out-of-the-way village in the famous historic district of Hooghly. 
It was an orthodox and devout brahmana family living on priesthood, 
which had the privilege of having a child destined to become a world- 
figure. Sri Ramakrishna’s family name was Gadadhar, given him after a 
name of Vishnu, the deity in the temple of Gaya, who in a dream assured 
Gadadhar’s father that pleased with his devotion he would take human 
birth as his son. 

Kshudiram Chattopadhyaya—^that was his father’s name—^was a man 
of remarkable integrity. Once he was called upon by his landlord to give 
false evidence for him and his refusal to deviate an inch from the path 
of tmth and rectitude brought on him such persecutions as compelled 
him to leave his ancestral home and go through various hardships. Of kind 
and amiable nature, he and his wife, Chandra Devi, won the love and 
admiration of their neighbours in their new home at Kamarpukur. It was 
here that in their dreams and visions they had intimations that a great 
soul was coming to them as their son. Very early in life, Gadadhar showed 
signs of an extraordinary soul. While good at his lessons in the village 
school, he took no interest in book-learning and mathematics was a bug¬ 
bear to him. What he liked most in those days was the lives of spiritual 
heroes contemplation of whom would often throw him into deep medi¬ 
tation. Not only this, sights and sounds of nature would touch his soul 
and he would lose his consciousness in ecstasy. One such experience he 
had when he was about seven. Anything divine or spiritual was for him 
an occasion to go off into superconscious states of trance. Once while 
playing the part of Siva in a village dramatic performance, young Gada¬ 
dhar fell into deep trance and it was with great difficulty that he could 
be brought back to normal consciousness. Contaa with itinerant monks 
passing through his village helped much to deepen his otherworldly and 
Godward inclinations. 

When nine he had the investiture of the saaed thread which made 
him exceedingly happy because he would now be able to worship the 
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family deity Raghuvir—Sri Rama. This ceremony gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity to keep his promise to a blacksmi± woman who tended him m 
the lying-in-room—^that he, as wished by her, would accept her alms on 
his investiture of the sacred thread, the custom being that the alms should 
be received only from a brahmana woman. 

Instead of going to school for which he had a particular aversion, Gada- 
dhar along with his young friends would s^end his time in getting up dra¬ 
matic performances on the life of Sri Krishna. While doing his part of 
Sri Krishna the boy would often fall into trance. Before long the school 
text-books were replaced by the Puranas and the Epics in whose study 
he was so much absorbed that he looked as if he had no connection with, 
or interest in, the affairs of the world. His other preoccupation was the 
worship of the family deity. He now came to be convinced that realisation 
of God was the only purpose of life, and for this he would have left hearth 
and home, had not his mother been a chief concern of his. 

Meanwhile, owing to difficult circumstances his elder brother, Ram- 
kumar, had to go to Calcutta and open a tol (school for Sanskrit studies) 
to earn money. Some time after he felt the need of help in managing his 
affairs, and when on a visit to his home he found Gadadhar indifferent 
to both studies and the world, he brought him to Calcutta with a view to 
training him as a priest. But Gadadhar refused to have 'a mere bread¬ 
winning education.' He said : *1 would rather acquire that wisdom which 
will illumine my heart and possessing which one is satisfied for ever.* This 
was beyond Ramkumar who, however, proceeded no further in the matter. 

There were going on about this time preparations which were to help 
the young aspirant towards his destiny. And these centred round an 
important event—the erection of the famous temple of Dakshineswar 
by Rani Rasmani, a woman of exceptional intelligence and personality, 
whose association with the history of the time is not insignificant. A widow, 
she lived in the south of Calcutta, owning a huge property inherited 
from her husband. Her faith in God was as exemplary as was her courage 
and her beneficence for which qualities she was called Rani—queen. 

It was the early sixties of the last century when Indian homes were yet 
exposed to the depredations of English soldiers, a drunken batch of whom, 
one day, entered by force the house of Rasmani, when the male members 
were out, and started plundering. As they were about to step into the 
inner apartment the Rani herself took up arms and faced the brutes and 
drove them out. Thus did she save not only her own honour but the honour 
of Indian womanhood of whom she was a valiant type. 

The British Government imposed a tax on the fishermen for catching 
fish in the river Hooghly. Approached by the fishermen for help, the 
Rani took on lease that part of the river for catching fish and guarded the 
part by chains against the entry of ships and other vessels. The Government 
did not anticipate this and had to abolish the tax—a privilege the fishermen 
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enjoy to this day. 

The Rani’s charities knew no bounds. Besides helping the needy, she 
built many pubUc institutions, roads, markets, rest-houses for pilgrims 
in different parts of Bengal. TWs remarkable woman was a devotee of the 
goddess Kali. Once she decided to go to Varanasi on pilgrim^e. When 
preparations were going on, she was commanded by the goddess in a dream 
to abandon the journey and build and dedicate a temple to Her on the 
banks of the Ganga (now the river Hooghly), where, she said, she would 
manifest Herself in the image, when set up. Accordingly, the Rani pur¬ 
chased suitable lands at Dakshineswar, four miles to the north of Gilcutta, 
and started on them the construction of two large and a number of small 
temples. These were ready for the installation in 1855. "The big temples 
were dedicated, one to the Divine Mother, known as Bhavatarini or the 
‘Saviour of the World,* and the other to ^dha-Govinda (Sri Krishna), 
the smaller ones, twleve in number, to Siva. A noteworthy fact about 
these ‘Houses’ of gods and goddesses is that they comprise the three main 
religious sects of the Hindus—Sakta, Vaishnava and Saiva. Was this a 
foreshadowing of the unity of religions, a divine dispensation, a pointer to 
the future realisation of its truth by the God-man who would come and 
make this place the seat of his wonderful spiritual achievements, the 
unity of all religions being one of the greatest? That is how the Divine 
shapes the future in the present. 

A question arose about the priesthood of the temples. The orthodox 
brahmana scholars of Calcutta, consulted in the matter, were of the view 
that no brahmana would worship the deities for the Rani as she was in¬ 
ferior in caste to a brahmana. One of them, Gadadhar’s elder brother 
Ramkumar, gave his opinion that no brahmana should refuse to act as priest 
if the Rani made a gift of the Kali temple to a brahmana, endowing it 
with sufficient funds for maintenance. Little did Ramkumar know that 
he himself would be approached to accept this office at least so long as a 
competent priest was not found. He agreed on this condition; but conti¬ 
nued his stay there till his last days, overwhelmed by the kind and respectful 
treatment by the Rani and her son-in-law Mathur who looked after her 
estates. Thus was the dream of Rani Rasmani fulfilled. The beautiful 
image of the Divine Mother was installed in the temple and a suitable 
priest found who would worship her according to the scriptures. 

With his elder brother Sri Ramakrishna—thenceforth he will be called 
by this more familiar name—^had also to come and put up at Dakshineswar 
though much against his will; he still adhered to his orthodox views in the 
matter; his adherence to the traditional ideals of his family would not let 
him change them. He stayed in the temple but would not have his food 
there; he would cook for himself on the banks of the river. It will be seen 
how this his sense of distinction fell off, as he grew in his spiritual 0)n- 
sdousness. The beautiful site and its surroundings on the Ganga for 
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which he had great devotion impressed him much and his innate longing 
for God began to deepen. 

About this time Mathur, Rani Rasmani’s son-in-law, felt strangely 
drawn to this young brahmana whose unostentatiousness had about it 
something that struck him. Mathur wanted him to be on the temple 
staff. But Sri Ramakrishna whose sole object then was to attain God- 
consdousness, would not accept any wofk which involved any responsi¬ 
bility. Fortunately, however, there came to him at this time a young relative 
named Hridoy who remained with him as his most needed companion 
for twentyfive years. When Hridoy agreed to help him, he accepted 
the temple service. Both Rasmani and Mathur soon found out what an 
extraordinary soul they had the good fortune of having as their priest, 
whose simple wisdom, deep devotion and naturally-indrawn mind were 
brought home to them through several unforgettable inddents. When, 
for instance, he would worship the deity he would look upon the image as 
God Himself, totally oblivious of everything around him; sitting motion- 
jess for hours. His mantras called forth vivid pictures on which he would 
feast his eyes and feel the mystic atmosphere within and aroimd his being. 

After about a year’s service at the Kali temple Ramkumar left his body 
and Sri Ramakrishna was asked to conduct the services of the Divine 
Mother. He was then burning day and night with a consuming passion 
for God. Kali was now the deity of his adoration and he worshipped her 
in his characteristic way. She was decorated with precious ornaments 
from head to foot, wearing a garland of human skulls and holding in Her 
lower pair of hands a sword and a human head as symbols of Her terrible 
aspect. With the upper pair She offers grace and protection, Her benign 
aspea. She is both terrible and sweet, the one aspect to destroy, the 
other to preserve and create. This is the Mother of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
devotions, his Afd, 'Mother,* the Mother of sweetness and power, of 
blessedness and solicitude, die be-all-and-end-all of his life. And this, 
says Sri Ramakrishna, She is to those who worship her with all the 
devotion of their heart. 

Relating later who this Mother is, Sri Ramakrishna said : 'My Divine 
Mother is none other than the Absolute. She is at the same time the 
One and the Many, and yet beyond the One and the Many. She says : 
'I am the Mother of the Universe, I am the Brahman of the Vedanta, the 
Atman of the Upanishads. It » I, Brahman, who created differentiation. 
Good and bad actions alike obey Me. The Law of Karma, in truth, exists; 
but it is I who am the Law-giver.. .come tome either through Devotion, 
Knowledge or Works, for all lead to God. I will lead you through this 
world, the ocean of action... .’My Divine Mother is the primordial Divine 
Energy. She is omnipresent. She is both the outside and the inside of 
visible phenomenon. She is ^e parent of the world, and the world carries 
Her in its heart... .She is the conuiiner and the contained, the shell as also 
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the kernel.’ 

The young aspirant was now bent on seeing the living Presence of this 
Mother with the naked eye. He started meditating on Her, passing many 
whole consecutive nights in a nearby dense jungle where nobody could 
disturb him. It was his one passion now to see the Mother. 'O Mother ! 
Where art thou ! Reveal Thyself to me’ was the one cry of his soul, tears 
flowing continuously from his eyes as he would go on repeating the cry. 
One by one, days were passing away, he could not see God, he could not 
see the Mother. He became impatient and decided to put an end to his 
life; and one day he was actually on the point of doing so when the Mother 
appeared before him. This is how he himself describes the event; T 
was then suffering from excruciating pain because I had not been blessed 
with a vision of the Mother. I felt as if my heart were being squeezed 
like a wet towel. I was overpowered by a great restlessness, and a fear that 
it might not be my lot to realise Her in this life. I could not bear the sepa- 
tion any longer : life did not seem worth living. Suddenly my eyes feU 
on the sword that was kept m the Mother’s temple. Determined to put an 
end to my life, I jumped up like a mad man and seized it, when suddenly 
the blessed Mother revealed Herself to me, and I fell unconscious on the 
floor. What happened after that externally, or how that day or the next 
passed, I do not know, but within me there was a steady flow of undiluted 
bliss altogether new and I felt the presence of the Divine Mother.* 

But the vision had only intensified the hunger of his soul and he became 
mad to have it again. He began to call aloud, 'Mother ! Be gracious unto 
me and reveal Thyself again.’ He began to cry and cry and would rub 
his face on the earth till it got lacerated. Deeply absorbed in his quest 
he would lose his outward consciousness and see before him in trance the 
Divine Mother smiling and talking to him. He soon grew into that inner 
state of consciousness in which, whenever he was in meditation,—^and 
he would often pass hours in it—he used to be in direct communion with 
the Mother who spoke to him and instructed him in his daily duties. It 
was not long before he needed no meditation or trance to have the vision 
of the Mother. The stone image melted away for ever. And in its place 
he would always see his smiling Mother showering Her Blessings upon 
him. Now he was not only a witness to Her Divine Presence but would 
actually feel Her breath on his hand, see no shadow but her concrete 
radiant form. He was indeed as dose to the Mother, as one could be, cling¬ 
ing to Her like a babe. 

Sri Ramakrishna was now a God-intoxicated man, living always in the 
vision of the Mother or in the Mother Herself. Hridoy said that onlookers 
seeing him absorbed in his worship would fed the thrill of a living Pre¬ 
sence. And his worship was always in his own way, not according to set 
Sastric rules. He would, Hridoy said, take flowers, pass them over his 
whole body from head to foot, and then offer them at the feet of Kali. 
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He would sing, talk, joke, laugh, or even dance for joy holding the image 
by the hand—who would fathom the depth of his feeling, how vivid and 
real was the Presence of the Mother to him, and how near he was to Her 
as Her very own, how near She was to him as his very own ! In fact, the 
oneness of the Divine Mother and Her child was then the mystic secret 
of their relationship. Sri Ramakrishna saw the Mother, saw Her aU the 
time, knew Her as the Divine Sakti and always lived in this consciousness. 
The vision and the knowledge mingled into that beatific state of identity 
wherein all sense of duality is lost for ever. This was the greatest realisa¬ 
tion of Sri Ramakrishna which remained with him as the very bed-rock of 
his spiritual life. Consequent upon this victory, waves of heavenly efful¬ 
gence would often inundate his being. And as it increased in frequency, 
his physical body became unable to stand it. It was 'the state of being 
blasted by an excess of Light*. He felt a tremendous force working in 
him, a burning sensation in his body, and he wondered what it actually 
was. The sensation left him after he had the vision of a black coloured 
human figure coming out of his body and being destroyed by another calm 
human figure in ochre robe. Thus was effected the purificantion of his 
being. 

Certain physical ailments, however, persisted along with the intoxica¬ 
tion of the God-vision. For these two reasons, his mind and body were 
not in their normal state. When his mother, Chandra Devi, came to know 
of this she brought him back to his native place where after a few months* 
stay he recovered though never abstaining from his usual spiritual prac¬ 
tices. In order to interest him in worldly affairs his mother and relatives 
wanted to get him married. Vigorous efforts having failed to find a suitable 
bride, the mother was feeling very much dejected, when one day Sri 
Ramakrishna in a semi-conscious mood conveyed to her an address where, 
he said, a bride was reserved for him. His word proved true. A girl aged 
five was found at that address. Chandra Devi proposed the wedding 
and it took place without delay. A year and a half after this Sri Rama¬ 
krishna returned to Dakshineswar and resumed his office, resumed also 
his all-out spiritual endeavours, and he developed the same signs as before, 
which an indigenous physician called 'divine madness*. Sri Ramakrishna 
himself characterised it as something like a storm that blew away all exter¬ 
nals—^his sacred thread, his sense of caste etc. Most of the time he was 
in meditation, withdrawn from all consciousness of the outside world. 
Birds would perch on his matted hair, snakes crawl over his motionless 
body, his eyes remaining wide open in a steadfast gaze on the Mother in 
some form or other. For six years, he said, 'I could not close the eyelids 
however much I might try to do so.* He wondered what all that meant, 
prayed to the Mother for illumination. 'The blissful Mother would appear 
before me and console me with gracious words,* he said. 

He now wanted to be free from any attachment for wealth and pride 
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of superior birth, which are hindrances to God-realisation. With a few 
rupees in one hand, and some earth of equal weight in the other, he would 
pass and repass them from one hand to the other arguing that they were 
of the same value and would then throw away both into the Ganga. In 
this way grew his renunciation till it became the breath of his life, and one 
day when Mathur offered to set apart a large estate in his name the Master 
thundered out, 'What! Do you intend to make me a worldly man ?’ 
Many such offers from rich people he sternly refused. 

Sri Ramakrishna had already tried with remarkable success several 
methods of devotional approach to the Divine as laid down in the scrip¬ 
tures, one of the results of which was the ever-present smile on his lips 
bequeathed to him by Sri Sita, the divine consort of Sri Rama, who 
visited him in response to his contemplation of Sri Rama with the devotion 
of a Hanumana. The Vaishnavite discipline turned him into a most 
devoted adherent. An absolute love for Sri Krishna made him mad and 
he approached Him through all the bhdvas (exalted states) to which He 
responds. He became a Gopi brimming over with ecstatic emotions, 
and took part in the mystic lild with the Divine Sweetheart. Seized by the 
mahdbhdva of Sri Radha he became identified with her and the blissful 
fulfilment of his sddhand came when Sri Krishna appeared before him and 
merged in his person. 

He was now to go through other forms of spiritual discipline in order to 
renew and restore in himself the spiritual realisations of the past that would 
inevitably reawaken the race consciousness to their truth and light. While 
Sri Ramakrishna was burning with a passion to see God or doing Yogic 
practices of his own religion and other religions it was evidently the 
spirit of India that was working in his soul and fitting him into a Power 
for the inner regeneration of man. 

Now for the Yogic disciplines he went through. About this time, 
as if divinely ordained, there came to Dakshineswar a woman Yogi known 
as Bhairavi Brahmani who was an adept both in the theory and practice 
of Vaishnava and Tantrika cults. At the very first sight she recognised 
Sri Ramakrishna’s state as that of Mah^hdvay 'supernormal religious 
ecstasy’, experienced by Sri Radha and Sri Chaitanya. She demonstrated 
on scriptural authority that he showed signs which were those of an 
Incarnation of God. She put him through all the Tantrik practices—some 
of them extremely difficult and dangerous—^and 'the Infinite Grace of the 
Mother carried me through them unscathed’, says Sri Ramakrishna, who 
attained perfection in this S3rstem in three days—an incredibly short time. 

While traversing the path of the Tantras, he had wonderful visions, sub¬ 
lime experiences, and ultimately, the supreme realisation of the Tran¬ 
scendent Para-Sakti—'Super-Nature*. He saw the mystery of creation 
unfolded before him. He heard the music of the inner worlds, their 
rhythms and symphonies. He mastered the secrets of supernatural powers. 
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And he came out bright as gold, possessing spiritual knowledge of a sup¬ 
reme order. He became like a child, unable to keep on any clothes or even 
the sacred thread. In spite of him they would drop off. His complexion 
looked so beautiful that a gold amulet on his arm could not be distinguished 
from the golden colour of his body, and he had to keep his body wrapped 
up to avoid public notice. He prayed to the Mother to take back the out¬ 
ward beauty and give instead Her inner beauty, inner purity. But he had 
to be in that state for some years, perhaps that was the Will of the Mother, 
as it was certainly by Her Will that devotees from far and near would 
come to him for guidance in spiritual life. 

In 1864 a devotee of Sri Rama visited Sri Ramakrishna with an image 
of his iffadeva which he fondly called Ramlala. In his deep love for 
Ramlala Sri Ramakrishna saw Sri Rama himself in the image and this 
vision abided with him. At the same time, as the image wished it, the 
devotee left the image with Sri Ramakrishna. 

Sri Ramakrishna was now to realise the One Absolute in which know¬ 
ledge, knower and known are one indivisible consciousness—^'a state in 
which space disappears into nothingness, time is swallowed up in Eternity, 
causation becomes a dream of the past. He only knows that state who has 
experienced it. It is all stillness indefinable. The soul after a final struggle 
leaps over the last barrier of relative existence, shatters its prison of matter, 
and merges in the infinite glory of Brahman. This is called the Nirviklapa 
Samadhi—^the highest flight of Advaita Philosophy.’ Totapuri, a master 
of the theory and practice of Advaita, came at this time to Dakshineswar 
in order to initiate Sri Ramakrishna into the mystery of his cult. The child 
asked his Mother if he should go in for the realisation. The Mother 
said that Totapuri had been brought for that purpose. Sri Ramakrishna 
therefore took to the Advaita practice under his direction and in three days 
had the Nirvikalpa Samadhi. The guru was amazed at this unique achieve¬ 
ment of his disciple, because in his own case it had taken him forty years, 
and he called it a miracle. After this realisation Sri Ramakrishna, absorbed 
in the self, looked serene, calm and radiant, his body shovidng no sign 
of life in it. Continuous utterance of the holy syllable Om by the guru 
brought Sri Ramakrishna back to a sense of the outside world, though 
for six months his consciousness was at one with Brahman in the Nirvi¬ 
kalpa state. After this period he was commanded by the Mother to come 
out of that absolute state and reamin on the ^eshhold of relative 
consciousness for the sake of humanity. 

Sri Ramakrishna now felt impelled to seek the experiences that other 
religions had to offer. It was indeed utterly daring of him—a brahmana 
by caste and a priest by profession—^to get formally initiated into Islam. 
He followed its ways like an orthodox Muslim, repeating the name of 
Allah and performing namaz regularly. In only three days he had a vision 
of the Prophet, and in no time realised the formless God of the Koran, 
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only to find himself identified with Brahman, the goal he had already at¬ 
tained through his Advaita realisation. Years after, Sri Ramakrishna 
wanted to know the truth of Christianity. He first made himself acquainted 
with the teachings of the Christ, and one day as he was looking at a picture 
of the Madonna he felt overwhelmed by the descent into him of a down¬ 
pour of a heavenly effulgence radiated by the picture. The Hindu brah- 
mana was now a follower of tho Christ. For three days he thought of 
nothing but the Christ. On the fourth day the Son of Msai appeared before 
the child of the Divine Mother and took the latter into his bosom and be¬ 
came one with him. The Christ merged in Sri Ramakrishna and he had 
an immediate experience of the Brahman with attributes (Saguna Brahma). 
Sri Ramakrishna’s love for the Buddha requires no mention. He regarded 
the Tathagata and the Christ as Incarnations of God. For him the 
Advaitic realisation differed little from the Nirvanic. 

This is how Sri Ramakrishna for the first time in the spiritual history 
of mankind realised and proclaimed the harmony, nay, the unity of all 
religions, the vision of which had come to him earlier from a direct and 
intuitive seeing of the One Reality in Its many aspects. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
was a call upon man to wake up and turn towards God, the Mother—^that 
is how he called Him—^not because he is the God of any particular reli¬ 
gion, but because he is the God of all religions, the source of unity and 
harmony. 

Following his Advaita realisation Sri Ramakrishna had certain physical 
ailments which he himself attributed to his taking upon himself the ail¬ 
ments of Mathur’s wife when Mathur sought his help for her cure. The 
severe strain on his body of the long-continued state of Samadhi might 
be a contributing factor. It is also likely that these ailments served to 
bring him back to normal consciousness needed for his work. 

Anyway, about the middle of 1867, Sri Ramakrishna went to his native 
home for a change. Here, for the first time after his marrmge he met his 
wife, now fourteen, and taught her what she should do as the mistress 
of the household, but much greater than this teaching was his spiritual 
influence which made her feel the pure and selfless love her saintly husband 
bore towards her. Sarada Devi—^that was her name—^worshipped him as 
her Ishta-Deva, 'the chosen deity,’ and began to grow in her inner life 
under his guidance, both open and silent. Referring to these days she once 
said: T used to feel always as if a pitcher full of bliss were placed in 
my heart—^the joy was in^able !’ Four years after this when she heard 
that Sri Ramakrishna had run mad, she came to Dakshineswar and found 
him in a state of God-intoxication. She decided to stay on in order to 
serve him. A couple of months after her arrival Sri Ramakrishna wanted 
to fulfil a desire of his, and this he did in his own room where he asked 
Sarada Devi to take the seat reserved for her as the Goddess and then 
went through the regular form of worship. When the worship was going 
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on Sarada Devi was in a semi-conscious state and the Master in a super- 
conscious state. This v^s a Tantrik ceremony—^the worship of the 
Divine Mother Tripurasundari—and the last of the long series of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s spiritual practices. 

One day Sarada Devi as she was massaging the Master’s feet, asked 
him, 'What do you think of me ?* Quick came the answer, 'The Mother 
who is worshipped in the temple is tha mother who has given birth to 
this body and is now living in the concert-room (in the temple compound) 
and she again is massaging my feet at this moment. Verily I always 
look upon you as the visible representation of the Blissful Mother.’ Sarada 
Devi dso came to regard Sri Ramakrishna as the Divine Mother. When 
he passed away she cried like a bereaved child, 'Mother ! O Mother ! 
Where are you going, leaving me ?’ He used to say, 'After marriage I 
anxiously prayed to the Divine Mother to root out all sense of physical 
enjoyment from her mind. That my prayer had been granted I knew 
from my contact with her during this period.’ No language can adequately 
express this holy relationship between the two souls, joined by ties of 
marriage, one possessed of the infinite splendours of God-vision descended 
on the earth to reawaken humanity; the other destined to be his wife to 
have her human love and relationship transmuted into their divine counter¬ 
parts. Indeed Sri Ramakrishna developed the supreme capacity to trans¬ 
mit spirituality to others. In fact, he never followed the customary practice 
of formal initiation. Whenever necessary, he would just touch or cast 
a look to instil into seeking souls the power of the spirit of which he was 
then in complete mastery. Having perceived that Hridoy, his nephew 
and attendant, had developed a yearning for God, for the power to realise 
higher truths, Sri Ramakrishna told him that he would have them. One 
day Hridoy amazed to see Sri Ramakrishna’s body changed into a lumi¬ 
nous one, found to his utter amazement that he too possessed a luminous 
body and began to shout, 'O Ramakrishna, O Ramakrishna, we are not men, 
why are we here ? Come, let us go from place to place and save people 
from their misery. You and 1 are of one stuff!’ No wonder that Sarada 
Devi should have her inner experiences of the Presence of the Divine 
Mother in Sri Ramakrishna. These two are, however, among very many 
instances of how he awakened souls to the light of God. A few other 
instances will be referred to later on. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s spiritual realisations were indeed marvels in them¬ 
selves; he saw the Divine Mother in all and all in the Divine Mother. 
'Seeing Brahman or God in all beings is the last word of Sadhana,’ he used 
to say. His vision of the All-Pervading Mother, the Mother who was in 
him, and in Whom he was, was the very basis of all his teachings, of 
the sublime thought which or^inated from his life and sadhana, and 
which later became the very centre and soul of what Vivdomanda pro¬ 
claimed to the world as India’s message for the spiritual r^eneration 
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of humanity. And it is this vision seen by the early fathers of the race 
which along with others has, down the ages, sustained the life-line of 
Indian civilisation. When Sri Ramakrishna saw and felt the presence of 
the Mother in him and in all, he felt also his oneness with all so much so 
that once when he saw a man beating another, he cried aloud, 'Help ! I 
am hurt! I am hurt! * and people noticed on his back fresh wales mark¬ 
ing the finger-prints of the assailant. While on a pilgrimage with Mathur 
Sri Ramakrishna had to pass through a famine-striven area. As he saw 
the distress of the people he stopped and began weeping bitterly with the 
sufferers, determined to fast with them unto death unless they were 
rendered help. 

Sri Ramakrishna regarded every jiva (creature) as Siva and affirmed 
time and again that the service of jiva is the service of Siva. One day 
addressing Narendranath and some other disciples he said: 'They talk 
of mercy to the creatures ! How audacious it is to think of showering 
mercy on the jiva, who is none other than Siva ! One has to regard the 
creature as God Himself and proceed to serve it with a devout heart, in¬ 
stead of taking up the pose of doling out mercy.’ Narendranath—slater 
Vivekananda—on that very day said and took the vow: 'I have heard 
today a saying of unparalleled significance. Time permitting, I shall 
communicate to the world the profound import of this marvellous utter¬ 
ance.’ And this he did, and did as a god, and the world readily bowed to 
him. 

The light of India’s soul was never wholly extinct but dimmed during 
the medieval times by various imtoward conditions some of which were 
obscure customs and practices and meaningless beliefs. It began to bum 
again in its ancient and eternal splendour when Sri Ramakrishna won his 
unique victories in the world of the Spirit and brought them within the 
reach of seeking souls—^many of them being learned scholars, saints, yogis 
and religious leaders of the time—^who came to him from various parts 
of the country. And with this there started the movement of India’s 
national being towards the renewal of her strength as a people whose 
inward pursuits have always guided, and given their meaning to, her outer 
activities. 

The movement may be said to have begim when Sri Ramakrishna ex¬ 
pressed a desire to see the celebrities of Calcutta most of whom were 
Brahmo Samaj leaders. In fact, they represented the intellectual life of 
the dty and the Samaj was then the only public institution which sought 
to reform Hindu religion and society on the basis of what they had learnt 
from the West and to some extent from the Upanishads. Sri Ramakrishna 
wanted first to know what the Brahmo Samaj ideals were and how their 
followers were living up to them, and then to bring home to them what 
his ideals were and how he lived them. The magic spell of his contact 
was now at work. The intellectuals, the Europeanised Indians or the 
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orthodox pundits, who came to argue, remained to pray at the feet of this 
God-drunk unlettered brahmana, captivated by his matchless wisdom 
and mastery of spiritual things. Even the guides who had been with him 
to help in his spiritual practices stayed on charmed by the aura of his 
divine personality and of the universal character of his teachings^—^the 
very attractions diat drew people of all castes and sects from far and near 
to the holy shrine of Dakshineswar. In his Bengali book Sri Ramakrishner 
Anudhyarit 'Memoirs of Sri Ramakrishna’, Mahendranath Datta, a younger 
brother of Swami Vivekananda, says that he used often to see such aura 
round the figure of Sri Ramaturishna. And this was also the experience 
of other contemporary writers. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s meeting with Devendranath Tagore and Keshub- 
chandra Sen and his influence on the latter have been already referred to. 
He also met Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, the large-hearted 'intellectual 
dictator’ of the time. It is not that every one of them understood him as 
he really was. Keshub however had an inkling of it. There is evidence 
that many of them were deeply touched by the personality of this God-man. 
Sivanath Sastri, a prominent Brahmo of the time and in whom Sri Rama- 
krishna took particular interest, persisted in his doubts till one day Sri 
Ramakrishna burst out: 'Well, Sivanath, I hear that you call my samadhi 
a disease and say that I become unconscious at that time. You think day 
and night all sorts of material things and yet consider yourself to be of 
sound brain, while I who meditate on the Eternal Fountain-head of 
Consciousness appear to you as deranged ! A fine piece of reasoning !’ 
Sivanath had nothing to say. He however perceived something in this 
God-intoxicated mystic which made him write : 'I have seldom come 
across any other man in whom the hunger and thirst for spiritual life 
was so great... .He was a Siddha Purusha or one who had attained direct 
vision of spiritual truth.* 

Pratapchandra Mozoomdar, the famous associate and biographer of 
Keshubchandra Sen, whose contact with Sri Ramakrishna has been 
mentioned before, wrote : 'I, a Europeanised, civilised, self-centred, semi- 
sceptical, so-called educated reasoner, and he, a poor, illiterate, unpolished, 
half-idolatrous, friendless Hindu devotee. Why should I sit long hours 
to attend to him, I, who have listened to Disraeli and Fawcett, Stanley 
and Max Muller, and a whole host of European scholars and divines?... 
and it is not I only, but dozens like me who do the same.’ He answers 
the why himself saying that it is his religion that is his only recommen¬ 
dation. 'His religion is ecstasy, his worship means transcendental insight, 
his whole nature bums day and night with a permanent fire and fever 
of a strange faith and feeling... .So long as he is spared to us, gladly shall 
we sit at his feet to learn from him the sublime precepts of purity, unworld¬ 
liness, spirituality and inebriation in the love of God... .By associating with 
him we learnt to realise better the Divine attributes as scattered over the 
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three hundred and thirty millions of deities of the mythological India, 
the gods of the Puranas.* 

Another Brahmo visitor wrote: *A living evidence of the depth and 
sweetness of the Hindu religion is this good and holy man. He has wholly 
controlled this flesh. It is full of soul, full of the re^ty of religion, full of 
joy, full of blessed purity_His spotless holiness, his deep and unspeak¬ 

able blessedness, his unstudied, endless wisdom, his childlike peacefulness 
and affection towards all men, his consuming and aU-absorbing love for 
God are his only reward.’ 

Here is yet another visitor’s testimony to the sublimity of the words 
that came out of Sri Ramakrishna: Trom his lips flowed a sream of 
marvellous wisdom, unhurried and unresting. No other man within the 
memory of men spoke as Ramakrishna spoke. The wisdom of the ancient 
Aryan sages, the difficult teachings of the Upanishads, the intricacies of 
the Vedanta were all familiar to him as if he had been studying them all 
his life.’ 

Vijayakrishna Goswami (1841-1899), mentioned before as a prominent 
and successful preacher of the Brahmo Samaj, used to come to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, attracted, like other Brahmos, by the incomparable greatness of 
his life and teachings. This contact, as Vijayakrishna himself admitted, 
was of much spiritual help to him. Once while meditating in his room 
with closed doors in Dacca he had had a vision of Sri Ramakrishna and 
had actually touched his body to see if his vision had been a fancy—^a 
fact which afterwards made him declare : T have travelled in various 
parts of the country, on hills and mountains, and seen many great holy 
souls, but I have never seen such a one (pointing to Sri Ranmkrishna)... 
in whom I see power fully manifested.’ 'Vijayakrishna had then,’ said 
Sri Ramakrishna, 'reached the room just adjacent to the innermost cham¬ 
ber, the acme of spiritual realisation and is knocking at its door.’ Later, 
following the marriage of Keshub’s daughter to the Coochbilmr Prince, 
he severed his connection wi± the Brahmo Samaj and began to pursue his 
own line of spiritual development which brought him wonderful visions 
and experiences. He now believed in the personal God and showed 
definite inclinations towards the neo-Vaishnavism of Sri Chaitanya. 
Bom as a Vaishnava, he was in his youth a Vedantist, then as a Brahmo a 
monotheist and also a sannyasi initiated by a Yogi of Nanak’s school, 
last, after his meeting with Sri Ramakrishna he returned to the original 
faith of his foreffithers—Sanatana Dhanna, the Eternal Religion which, 
as he said, embodied the universal principles of man’s spiritual unfold- 
ment. Tme to his Vaishnavite inheritance, he took to the path of Devo¬ 
tion, and having realised its tmth, made an approach to the Divine, in 
which the intensity of love for God purified the heart making it a fit 
habitation for the Indwelling Deity wWe Light would make the whole 
being of the devotee luminously one with the Presence within him. This 
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was the first step to feeling the same Presence in all, that is to say, in the 
collectivity as the Universal Being of Narayana whose personal Being 
resides in the individual devotee. This is how Vijaykrishna envisaged 
the fundamental basis of Universal Harmony and Universal Humanity. 
While he was in one of his trances he spoke in vivid terms of a vision he 
was then seeing of the gods of heaven descending on earth to manifest 
in man—^an indication of a divine future for humanity. These visions of 
Vijayakrishna have some affinity with Sri Ramakrishna’s vision of the 
Mover’s Light pervading everything, manifesting mote markedly in man 
so that he might one day realise his oneness with the Mother and with 
aU in Her Divine Light. 

Bengal’s and, as a matter of fact, India’s reverence for Vijayakrishna is 
certainly not confined to his unmediate followers and the followers of his 
spiritually-advanced disciples. Those who have heard his name and know 
of his spiritual realisations bow to his memory as of one who did much for 
the spiritual uplift of India. But a significant and not-so-well-known 
fact about him is that he was one of those Yogis and spiritual teachers 
of India who were most eager to see their motherland free from foreign 
domination and who did whatever they could towards her attainment of a 
life of freedom without which they felt that India would not be able to 
fulfil her divine mission on earth. And it was this idea that was often 
repeated by the leaders of the Swadeshi movement, many of whom were 
Vijayakrishna’s direct disciples. It is said that Lala Lajpat Rai, the Lion 
of the Panjab, drew his inspiration from the teachings of this great saint 
and Yogi. 

The above are some of the direct evidences of Sri Ramakrishna’s deep 
and decisive influence, particularly on the rationalists of the time; but the 
crowning victory was yet to come. It was to turn a typical product of 
Western education into a living embodiment of India’s spiritual culture 
and an authentic exponent of the Master’s message to India and the world. 
Therefore the call went forth from the Master not only to him but to a 
number of others who were to form the nucleus of a spiritual brotherhood 
of dedicated lives through whom the Master would work for the inner 
regeneration of man. Sri Ramakrishna would often get on the roof 
the house and call aloud; 'O my children, where are you ? Come, My 
life has become unbearable by your delay in meeting me.* Shortly after, 
this cry of his soul, the call of the Moffier, as he named it, readied the 
chosen ones, and when, one by one, all of them came, the Mother, he 
says, showed them all to me and said, *A 11 these are your devotees of the 
inner drde.’ It is interesting that the last to come w£» named Puma, 
literally meaning complete. 

Rmchandra Datta, a medical man and an atheist, and his cousin 
Monomohan Mitra, were the first to come. And it is they who brought 
Sri Ramakrishna’s two greatest disdples: Rakhalchandra Ghose whose 
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monastic name was Swami Brahmananda, the first President of The 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, and Narendranath Datta, known the 
world over as Swami Vivekananda, who was commanded by the Master 
to found the Order. It is noteworthy that of the twentyfour who formed 
the Master’s inner cirde, only six were brahmanas, and these were also 
among the twdve who severed their worldly connections and were the 
first members of the Order the creation of which was divindy ordained. 
All the twdve were marked by the Mother, and Sri Ramakrishna recognised 
Her invisible sign in every one of them, the souls of some of them havii^ 
had association with past Avataras. This shows that spirituality, in the new 
age that was then dawning, was not to be the monopoly of any particular 
caste. In fact, it had never been so in the great days of India’s past. And 
Sri Ramakrishna denounced the medieval casteism when he himself 
broke the convention and admitted to his inner circle people not for any 
external qualifications but for the purity of their soul and for their fitness 
for the work of God, of the Mother, TOo called them for the purpose. 

The first to be so chosen was Latu who later became Swami Abdhuta- 
nanda. The Master used to speak very highly of Latu’s spirituality. This 
young man was an unlettered Bihari servant in Ramchandra’s house. 
Narendra, however, towered over his fellow-disciples, though many of 
them were marked for their rare spiritual purity and intense aspiration. 
The Mother in a vision showed to Sri Ramakrishna that Rakhal was his 
'spiritual child’, 'one of the pure souls who had been playmates of Sri 
Krishna.’ The Master used to say that Rakhal and Baburam—Swami 
Premananda—^belonged to the class of the nitya-siddha, 'eternally perfect.’ 
Saratchandra Chakravarty—Swami Saradananda —, who was a rationalist, 
is the famous author of the Bengali book Sri Ramakrishna Lilaprasanga 
{*Sri Ramakrishna The Great Master'), a matchless gem of hagiographical 
literature in the world. He and his cousin Sashibhusan—Swami Rama- 
krishnananda—^were often mentioned by the Master as devout followers of 
Jesus Christ in a previous incarnation. Kaliprosad Ghosh—Swami Abhe- 
dananda—^was a great scholar noted for his constant spiritual practices. 
Narendra, an educated youth of Calcutta full of Western ideas, came to 
Sri Ramakrishna with his question, 'Sir, have you seen God ?’ This young 
man, destined to shake the world by his mighty declaration of the inherent 
divinity of man, was in his early days, an earnest seeker, and his seeking 
deepened with the years but took a different turn under the influence of 
Western positivism. Such was the case with almost all young men of the 
time. But, unlike others, Narendra was no victim of it. He got over the 
western influence at the very touch of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Narendra was the eldest son of a respectable middle class Kayastha 
family of Calcutta. Hardly had he finished his education when he felt 
an urge to have a direct vision of God, but none could tell him how he 
could fulfil his desire. Having h6ard about Sri Ramakrishna one day he 
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came to see the Master who at once recognised in this young aspirant 
one of those whom he had been waiting for, who were to do the Mother’s 
work. Narendra’s anglicized mind did not seem to have been impressed 
by Sri Ramakrishna because of what appeared to him to be the mad 
behaviour of Sri Ramakrishna, 'the God-drunk unlettered brahmana.* 
Soon the Master revealed to his chosen disciple the Light of the Mother. 
This awakened in Narendra a sense of his destiny. Thus began the 
wonderful story of Narendra’s preparation for his future work, a dear 
indication of which was given by the Master. Once when Narendra ex¬ 
pressed his desire to remain absorbed in the nirvikalpa samadkij the Master 
reproving him said : 'Shame on you ! I thought you would be the great 
banian tree giving shdter to thousands of weary souls. Inst^d you are 
sdhshly seeking your own well-being. Let these little things alone, my 
child.’ This inddent will be further dealt with when Narendra comes 
under study in the next chapter. 

About Narendra’s incarnation Sri Ramakrishna gave broad hints on 
several occasions. He said that he would never speak of the inmost truth 
of Narendra as it would ever remain beyond the ken of man. Once he 
referred to him as a 'child of heaven’ through whom descended on ^rth 
from his celestial abode one of the Seven Rishis he had seen, in a vision, 
'shining in their bodies of light.’ 'Hardly had I seen Narendra for the first 
time when I knew that he was that RisW,’ said the Master; 'he was verily 
the sun of knowledge by whose side the intellectual celebrities of the time 
were mere flames.’ On another occasion Sri Ramakrishna said that 
Narendra was nityasiddha, 'eternally perfect,’ an ikoarakofi, 'a special 
messenger of God bom on earth to fulfil a divine mission,’ 'Narayana 
Himself’ who had come to the world to help Sri Ramakrishna in his 'work 
of renovating the Eternal Religion to serve the needs of the modem times 
by clearing it of its age-long, undesirable accretions.’ To make a clean 
sweep of these accretions required the courage of a modem mind. The 
purpose behind Narendra’s mental training in Western ideas stands 
explained here. Narendra really fulfilled the desire of Sri Ramakrishna 
that a rationalist should come forward and question the validity of his spiri¬ 
tual experiences thereby affording him an opportunity to prove their tmth 
and genuineness. 

Narendra along with the other young souls, some of whom also had 
rationalistic inclinations, was thus diosen by the Divine Mother as instm- 
ments of Her work and it was Her Will that brought them to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna who at once recognised them. Indeed, when from the house-top 
he was calling out to them, he was only externally transmitting the odl 
of the Mother, and their sJmost immediate appearance showed the pre¬ 
ordained dispensation; for the Mother must have Her work done by her 
chosen ones. 

Equally chosen were the householder-disdples of the Master, many 
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of whom, Spiritually, were equals of their monastic bre±em, and what¬ 
ever they did for their Master was the offering of their soul at his Feet, 
the Lotus-Feet of the Divine Mother, whose Grace he showered on them 
in all its supernal plenitude. Durgacfaaran Nag, commonly known as 
Sadhu Nagmahasaya, had been from his boyhood a seeker of ^d, and led 
a most austere life trying always to keep away from all attachments. When 
he wanted to embrace sannyasa Sri Ramakrishna told him not to do so 
but live in the world with his mind fixed on God. And this he was able 
to do and became one of the foremost householder-devotees of the Master. 
Another intimate follower of Sri Ramakrishna was Mahendranath Gupta, 
the immortal writer of Sri Ramakrishna Kathamritat {The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna) containing the Master’s conversations—^his varied spiritual 
experiences—^faithfully recorded in the simplest and sweetest language 
of the Master. The book has hardly an equal in the whole range of spiri¬ 
tual literature. Girishchandra Ghosh, whose name is a household word 
in Bengal as the greatest dramatist in the Bengali language and the father 
of the Bengali stage, was a victim of Western materialism and led a reckless 
life before he came in contact with Sri Ramakrishna in 1884. The contact 
changed him so much that he staned declaring to all that Sri Ramakrishna 
was verily the Divine in human form. Sri Ramakrishna used to help his 
devotees in their inner development, each according to his distinct indi¬ 
vidual need. He would give them the strength and the will to disa)ver 
for themselves their line of spiritual unfoldment. He did not ask Girish 
to give up his drinking habit or his profession which needed free mixing 
with public women. The Master himself undertook to do everything 
for Girish, the only condition being that he must rely absolutely on him. 
This was how a Bohemian was turned into a saint, one of the greatest of 
the householder-devotees of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Thus did they come, they who had the unique privilege of having 
that blessedness direct from the Master which gave a new turn to their 
life and sadhana,—^life dedicated to the service of the Mother and the 
Master, sadlmna for the attainment of the goal which the Master held up 
before them. This was how the beginning was made of a work of tre¬ 
mendous import for the future of India and the world. In fact, the be¬ 
ginning had started earlier when with all the depth and passionate intensity 
of his soul Sri Ramakrishna had been praying to the Divine Mother 
for her appearance in visible form. This movement in the inmost depths 
of his soul stirred the soul of his country, the Bharata Sakti which is an 
embodiment of the Divine Mother’s Will and carries on her work with 
India as her centre, for the spiritual evolution of man. Sri Ramakrishna 
is thus the first in modem times to vindicate the essence of Hinduism, to 
restore it to its true and eternal values which could liberate the world from 
its subjection to rank materialism. It was he again who proved to the 
world that Hinduism yet a living religion in whose temple the living 
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Presence of God could not only be seen but also shown to those who enter 
it in right spirit. And this God, Sri Ramakrishna taught, was the God of 
all; the realisation of His Presence in all is the highest religion, the eternal 
basis of the spiritual religion for all humanity. This is one of the truths 
that Sri Ramakrishna came to establish on earth and India recovered 
her inner self and turned round again to her own path of spirituality, re¬ 
assured of her glorious future. R^urgens India was thus set on her course 
of further and ever-new endeavours and newer discoveries. 

Fixed in his vision of the All-Pervading Divine, Sri Ramakrishna began 
now to feel that his work was over. 'Whom can I teach ?’ he asked; 'for 
I see the whole world is filled with God.’ And he was so full of divine bliss 
that on I January 1886, it burst its bounds and his touch of benediction 
threw some of those present at the time into transports of joy, and some 
into silent ecstasy; but all felt as if they had received an electric shock, 
'an access of power, so that each one realised his chosen ideal at a bound’. 
Could there be more convincing proofs of Sri Ramakrishna’s 'power 
of spirituality transfusing itself into others’ ? 

Sri Ramakrishna was never particular about his own health. To turn 
away spiritual seekers because his health did not permit his attending 
to them was for him a kind of selfishness. But the strain was much too 
great for his body to stand. He developed a serious throat trouble which 
he attributed mainly to this strain and which he knew would prove fatal. 
He gave hints of it and was preparing to withdraw. He was now keen 
on giving some outer form to the spiritual brotherhood of his young 
devotees and this he did when one day he actually made them beg their 
food like sannyasins, and on another occasion gave them ochre cloth, 
the robe of the Hindu monk. And the day came for Narendra to receive 
the command of the Master: 'I leave these young people in your 
charge. Busy yourself in developing their spirituality.’ Thus was 
bom Ramakrisl^ Math and Mission. Narendra had already been armed 
by the Master with whatever strength he needed for the accomplishment 
of the work. About this time Narendra had the transcendental experience 
of the Absolute through a period of nirvikaJpa samadhiy and as soon as 
he came back to the normal plane of consciousness the Master said : 'Now 
the Mother has shown you all. But this realisation of yours shall be locked 
up for the present, and the key will remain widi me. When you will 
have finished doing the Mother’s work, this treasure will be yours.* This 
was a reaffirmation by the Master to his chosen instrument of what was 
to be the latter’s mission in life. Four days after this and four days before 
his Mahasamadhi, Sri Ramakrishna called Narendra to sit before 
him and gazing at him went into samadhi. Narendra felt a subtle force , 
like an electric current penetrating his body. Gradually he too lost out¬ 
ward a)nsciousness. When he recovered it, Sri Ramakrishna told him 
rather pathetically, 'Today I have given you my aU and have become a 
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Fakir. Through this power you will do immense good to the world, 
and then only shall you go back.* Narendra was now in possession of all 
that Sri Ramakrishna had and was. The Master and the disciple were 
now one soul, and this because the successful fulfilment of the work 
of the Mother required the combination of the highest that was in each 
of them; and how this work was done by the Mighty Lion of the Vedanta 
is a most sublime chapter in the history of modem India*s resurgence. 

The two striking factors in the phenomenon were, first, the intense 
and exclusive Godwardness of Sri Ramakrishna, the greatest necessity 
in that 'age of denial,* and second, the modem rationalistic mind repre¬ 
sented by Narendra whose seeking soul was not only fully satisfied by the 
Master but who was awakened by him to his wider divine destiny. That 
Narendra persisted in his rationalism might have been the Will of the 
Mother even as it was Her Will that Sri Ramakris hna should be the revealer 
of the Light that She is—^the Light of God—^as the only tmth to which man 
must open for his liberation from the ills of the earth. Not only this, the 
revelation took on its deeper meaning when Sri Ramakris hna reafltaned 
his own divinity. An occasion that demonstrated the rationalistic aspect 
of the disciple occurred when, in order to see how Sri Ramakr is hna would 
react to the touch of money, he put some silver coins under his bed with¬ 
out his knowledge. As Sri Ramakrishna was lying down, his hand became 
bent and his whole body got, as it were, paralysed; and this happened 
every time he came in touch with money. The other occasion for the 
disciple to be divested of the last trace of doubt in his mind was when he 
said to himself that he would believe in Sri Ramakrishna*s Godhead if 
he could declare it in the midst of this dreadful physical pain caused by 
his illness. Strange to say, the moment this thought crossed Narendra*s 
mind, Sri Ramakrishna summoning all his energy said distinctly, 'He who 
was Rama and Krishna is now Ramakrishna in this body—^but not in your 
Vedantic sense.* Narendra felt abashed and sad that he should hav e 
doubted the Alaster even after so many proofs. 

On 15 August 1886, having repeated several times to Narendra, 'Take 
care of these boys’, Sri Ramakrishna passed into Mahasamadhi, leaving 
his devotees, particularly the younger group and their young God- 
appointed leader to keep burning the Light of the Mother of which 
Sri Ramakrishna*s whole life was a radiant example—^the Light which 
he rekindled in the consciousness of the race to remake it into what, 
in its soul, it really is. 

Sri Ramakrishna left his body when he was cer tain that the work the 
Mother commanded him to do on earth had begun, that the influence 
of his life and teachings had permeated the mind, heart and soul of the 
pwple, particularly, of the intelligentsia for whom the Mother had brought 
him to Dakshineswar, so near to Calcutta. His words were, every one of 
them, the words of his soul always in co mm union with the Divine Mother, 
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Who in order that his words might always cany Her Light) wanted Sri 
Ramakrishna always to remain bhaocanukhoi to be able to voice only 
Her thoughts and Her ideas. As a consequence, whatever came out of his 
mouth was spiritual truths of the highest value. And how simple was the 
expression he gave to these truths !—one of the reasons why they were so 
easily grasped by one and all much to their inner uplift and unfoldment. 
The truths that had for millenniums been locked up in the scriptures 
were released and broadcast, as it were, for all to profit by. In the words 
of Sister Nivedita, Everyone about him caught the vision of the Divine.* 
The one point round which his teachings centre is to turn man from the 
trivialities of life to the infinitudes of the Godhead. The aim of life, 
he said, is to realise God and to see Him in all. He who, having the rare 
privilege of being bom a man, does not care, or fails, to realise God in this 
life is bom to no purpose. He who seeks Him finds Him. Move one step 
towards Him and He will come seven steps forward to you. Verify it in 
your own life, he would urge; try for three days and you are sure to succeed. 
You will see God if your love for Him is as strong as is your attachment 
for things of the world. Live in the world and do all your worldly duties 
but with your mind and heart always fixed on God. God as the Mother is 
the sweetest of things to realise and remember. And when you can con¬ 
stantly do that you open into Her Presence in you and in all; for She is 
indeed the Mother of all. A mother gives playthings to her children 
and they get tied down to them but if they leave them aside and cry for 
her she at once appears and takes them up into her arms and soothes them. 
O men, you are absorbed in thoughts of lust and gold. When these 
thoughts find no place in you and you cry for the Divine Mother, She 
will envelop you in Her Love. This is the path of self-consecration—the 
sure path that protects, delivers and leads to the Supreme Felicity that 
the Mother is. You should be like the baby cat which, unlike the baby 
monkey, does not hold to its mother but is held by her and has no fear 
of responsibility. Lust of the flesh and love of gold are the two things that 
keep man away from God. Shun all attachment to them as a positive evil. 
Conquer the lower passions not by mere suppression but by sublimation. 
When directed towards the world they are enemies, when towards the 
Deity, they are the best friends of man, for they then take him to God. 
The desire for things worldly must change into, longing for God. The 
inferior T’ must be purified, transformed and put into action as the super- 
rior 'I*. Not T and mine* but 'Thee and Thine*. This is the secret. And 
nothing is unreal when your vision of God is complete, that is to say, when 
you see Him in every creature and in everything. God, God and God and, 
nothing else but Gwi. To know Him is to know all, to sec and worship 
Him in all, in whatever way suitable to the aspirant, is to practise the 
highest religion. These are the fundamental principles of 'the Sanatana 
Dharma, the eternal religion, the religion of the Rishis, which has been in 
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existence from time out of mind and will exist eternally. There exist 
in this Sanatana Dharma all forms of worship—^worship of God with form, 
and worship of an Impersonal Deity as well. It embraces all paths, such 
as the path of knowledge, ±e path of devotion, the path of works.’ 

T have practised all religions,* says Sri Ramakrishna, ’Hinduism, 
Islam, Christianity, and I have followed the paths of the different Hindu 
sects. I have found that it is the^ame God towards whom all are directing 
their steps, though along different paths, 

’The t^ has several ghats. At one Hindus draw water in pitchers and 
call it jal'i at another Mohanunedans draw water in leather bottle and 
call it paniy at a third Christians, and call it water. Can we imagine that the 
water is not jal, but only pant or water ? How absurd ! The substance is 
One under different names, and everyone is seeking the same substance. 

’Every religion of the world is one such ghat. Go direct with a sincere 
and earnest heart by any of these ghats, and you will reach the water 
of Eternal Bliss.’ 

Swami Vivekananda said: ’This is the message of Sri Ramakrishna 
to the modem world : ’Do not care for doctrines, do not care for dogmas, 
or sects, or churches, or temples; they coimt for little compared with the 
essence of existence in each man, which is spirituality, and the more this 
is developed in man, the more powerful is he for good. ...Show by your 
lives that religion does not mean words, or names, or sects, but that it 
means spiritual realisation....’ Therefore my Master’s message to mankind 
is, ’Be spiritual and realise Truth for yourself’. To proclaim and make 
dear the fundamental unity underlying all religions was the mission of my 
Master.’ 

Spirituality and religious harmony have never before been so luddly 
explained, simply because the exponent lived what he said and spoke from 
his soul. Thus an unlettered village brahmana became a world-teacher, 
a world-saviour who moved the world from that secluded spot at Dakshi- 
neswar where the Divine Mother revealed Herself to him for Her reve¬ 
lation not only to belivers but also to those who believed in nothii^ but 
reason and materialism. And what a change this Revelation wrought in 
them ! Says Sri Aurobindo, ’He pervades and returns. Every age of denial 
is only a preparation for a larger and more comprehensive affirmation.’ 
In that ’age of denial’ Sri Ramakrishna’s life and teachings represented 
the first and most important phase of preparation for the coming of the 
Age of the Spirit when the Truth of God alone shall prevail and nothing 
else. 

Sri Ramakrishna, says Nolini Kanta Gupta, is spirituality of the purest 
form, the fundamental being of the Spirit, the primal energy of the Spirit. 
He came with this spiritual substance at an hour when in India spirituality 
had become a mere word, and from the world it had virtually vanished. 
He gave India eternal certitude, her unmistakable swarup, her proper 
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self. Spirituality is dear realisation, seeing the truth, finding God. It is no 
mere conception, no irm, no intellectual conviction—^it is consdous feeling 
and faith. Scholars and philosophers occupy themsdves in proving the 
odstence of God and soul by reason, by logical prindples; but that way 
of proving (or disproving) God and soul is a ridiculous activity. Do I 
seek to prove that you are standing before me ? or do I sit down to prove 
that I exist ? What is true is, that is to ^ay, because it is, it is true; the 
existence of God and Soul, the truth of tru^s, is axiomatic—it is a matter 
of direct sight, direct vision and direct perception. Sri Ramakrishna*s 
one-pointed sadhana gave him all these, and more. He proved in his own 
self the conquest of the Inner over the outer, of the Spirit over matter, 
of the Divine over human, and established that great truth in the life of 
Humanity. He has sown the seeds of the whole future creation, and is 
therefore the meeting-point of two cydes. In him a Past has ended and 
a Future is begun. By his intense spirituality he renewed in himself the 
whole spiritual effort of the past and repossessed all their fruits to enrich 
and energise the spiritual consciousness of the race with a view to 
building up a greater future for humanity.^ 

Sri Ramakrishna’s life, says Swami Vivekananda, 'is a search-light of 
infinite power thrown upon the whole mass of Indian religious thought. 
He was the living commentary on the Vedas and their aim. He had lived in 
our life the whole cycle of the national religious existence in India.’ 

In 1908 when as a result of the spiritual forces released by the Divine 
Sakti through the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, and through Bankim’s vision of Mother India and his 
mantra of her worship, India, primarily Bengal, was at the height of a new 
awakening, of which the immediate cause was the Partition of Bengal, Sri 
Aurobindo in an article in the Bande Mataram of 29 March 1908, entitled 
'Spirituality and Nationalism’ revealed the inner significance of the advent 
of Sri Ramakrishna and its bearing on the national resurgence. Sri 
Aurobindo writes:'... The long ages of discipline which India underwent, 
are now drawing to an end. A great light is dawning on the East, a light 
whose first heralding glimpses are already seen on the horizon; a new day 
is about to break, so glorious that even ^ last of the avatdras cannot be 
sufficient to explain it, although without him it would not have come. 
The perfect expression of Hindu spirituality was .the signal for the resur¬ 
gence of the ^st. Mankind has long been experimenting with various 
kin(k of thoii^ht, dififerent principles of ethics, strange dreams of per¬ 
fection to be gained by material means, impossible millenniums and 
humanitarian hopes. Nowhere has it succeeded in realising the ultimate 
secret of life. Nowhere has it found satisfaction. No scheme of society 
or politics has helped it to escape from the necessity of sorrow, poverty, 
strife, dissatisfaction from which it strives for an outlet; for whoever is 
* Fredy rendered from Nolini Kama Gupta’s Bengali book BangUtr Pran, 
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trying to find one by material means must inevitably fail. The East alone 
has some knowledge of the. truth, the East alone can teach the West, the 
East alone can save mankind. Through all these ages Asia has bem seek¬ 
ing for a light within, and whenever she has bera blessed with a glimpse 
of what she seeks, a great religion has been bom. Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism with all their countless sects. But the 
grand workshop of spiritual ex]»eriment, the laboratory of the soul has 
been India, where thousands of great spirits have been bom in every gene¬ 
ration who were content to work quiedy in their own souls, perfect their 
knowledge, hand down the results of their experiments to a few disciples 
and leave the rest to others to complete. They did not hasten to pros^y- 
tise, were in no way eager to proclaim themselves, but merely added their 
quota of experience and returned to the source from which th^ tmd come. 
The immense reservoir of spiritual energy stored up by the sebf-repression 
was the condition of this birth of avatdras', of men so full of God that tiiey 
could not be satisfied with silent bliss, but poured it out on the world, not 
with the idea of prosel3rtising but because they wished to communicate 
their own ecstasy of re^sation to others who were fit to receive it either 
by previous tapa^d or by the purity of their desires. Of all these souls 
Sri Ramakrishna was the last and greatest, for while others felt God in 
a single or limited aspect, he felt Him in His illimitable unity as the sum 
of an illimitable variety. In him the spiritual experiences of the millions 
of saints who had gone before were renewed and united. Sri Ramakrishna 
gave to India the final message of Hinduism to the world. A new era 
dates from his birth, an era in which the peoples of the earth will be lifted 
for a while into communion with God and spirituality become the domi¬ 
nant note of human life. What Christianity failed to do, what Moham¬ 
medanism strove to accomplish in times as yet unripe, what Buddhism 
half accomplished for a brief period and among a limited number of men, 
Hinduism as summed up in the life of Sri Ramakrishna has to attempt 
for all the world. This is the reason of India’s resurgence, this is why God 
has breathed life into her once more, why great souls are at work to bring 
about her salvation, why a sudden change is coming over the hearts of her 
sons. The movonent of which the first outbreak was political, will end 
in a spiritual consummation.’ 

The seed of this consummation was sown by Sri Ramakrishna when 
after his vision of the Divine Mother he revealed Her to the chosen re¬ 
presentatives of the race of whom Swami Vivekananda was the leader 
and to whom the Master gave the mantra that every jiva is Siva and that 
the worship of jfva is the worship of the Supreme. Vivekananda 
refl&rmed this with all the force given him by the Master, the Mother, 
declaring that the suffering millions of India are the living gods, 'now 
next door neighbours to brutes’, who must be raised to the status of decent 
and honourable human beings. The result was the birth of resurgent 
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nationalism with its high-priest in Sri Aurobindo who said: 'So long as 
India is not free, the world is not free, because only then will she be able 
to fulfil her divine mission of liberating humanity into a new life of true 
freedom, unity and peace.’ This envisages a spiritual revolution implicit 
in Sri Ramakrishna’s clear vision of the Day when man will live in 
God alone and in nothing else. Thus did this 'God-drunk mystic’ 
break down all barriers of religious isolation. A straight entry into the 
Temple of the Spirit is the aim of the new spiritual religion which would 
be bound by no outward form, by no institution, no creation of the human 
mind. Only by his heart and soul would man seek this larger life in God. 
This future of man is presaged in the subjective tendencies of the modem 
age, which, developed, would pave the way for his divine destiny. 

The silent spiritual movement initiated by Sri Ramakrishna was widened 
and made dynamic in the life of the race when with the whole of his hea¬ 
venly stren^ Vivekananda threw himself into the cause of India’s uplift 
so t^t she might rise again and be her own self, and then help in bringing 
about the salvation of the human race. This consummation will be achieved 
when Indian opens to the Tmth and Light of the Divine Mother 
seen and revealed by Sri Ramakrishna, hailed and hymned as Mother 
India by Bankim and Bhudev, declared by Vivekananda as the 'Ancient 
Mother who has awakened once more.* That these visions should appear 
during a particular period of the momentous nineteenth century pointed 
to that propitious hour chosen by the Divine Mother for the descent of 
her Truth and Light into the national being of India so that her work for 
the future of India and the world might expand through her first chosen 
instrument—Swami Vivekananda. 



CHAPTER XIV 

AWAKENER OF SOULS 


^Ye are children of God, the sharers of immortal bliss, holy and perfect 

beings. Ye divinities on earth—sinners ? It is a sin to call man so_You 

are souls immortal, spirits free, blest and eternal...Th rillin g words of 
fire uttered in the accents of a god, addressed throu gh an American audi¬ 
ence to the whole of humanity, echoing the voice of the Rishi in the Upa- 
nishad : tfnvantu visve amrtasya putrdht 'Hearken unto me, ye children 
of immortality on earth.’ Thus spoke one who only fifteen years back 
had been somewhat of an agnostic, putting to one religious leader after 
another the challenging question : 'Sir, have you seen God ?* till his 
questionings and seekings were silenced by one’s prompt and categorical 
'Yes’. Whose was this 'Yes’ and who wrought this sea-change in the 
agnostic ? One 'wholly impregnated by God’, a silent moulder of souls, 
one who with his fingers of fire cast the youthful agnostic into a mighty 
figure of light, destined in his singular effulgence to shine for ever in the 
firmament of human consciousness as a God-like awakener of souls, know¬ 
ing no rest till, to quote his own words, 'man becomes one with God’. 

How young Narendra, an EngUsh-educated youth of Calcutta, was 
transformed into a vast d3mamo of power by which he could shake the 
world as none before had done in his lifetime, is indeed a story as romantic 
as real, as fascinating as inspiring. The meaning of this marvellous power 
becomes dear to some extent when one has some idea of the quahty of the 
seed his Master sowed in him, and the nature of the soil from which his soul 
sprouted and flowered into its divine magnificence. And none knew more 
than Sri Ramakrishna who Narendra was. Indeed, everything became 
completely dear when having given to his chosen disciple all he was and 
all he had, Sri Ramakrishna said that he and his disciple were no longer 
separate entities but one complete whole sent to earth by God to reveal 
to man his divinity. Sri Ramakrishna’s unique sadhana and unexampled 
achievements had of course left their indelible mark on the consciousness 
of the race and quickened its inherent spirituality. But this inner work 
had to be energised and developed into a dynamic factor in a resurgence 
of the national life by which India could recover her freedom and 
greatness as a nation. 

It was for this that the Master gave Vivekananda all the light and 
strength that he had received from the Mather. In fact, it was not only to 
be work for the Mother but it was She who would do the work through 
Vivdkananda—the awakening of India and the world. It is well-known 
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that Narendra was bom with a power of heaven which made him extremely 
resdess when very young, and with his mental development, he became 
an impassioned se^er of truth without which he felt his life had no meaning. 
The ^vine touch of the Master kindled his inborn fire into the flaming 
light of the Mother which burst into the glory that was Swami Viveka- 
nanda, 'the world-teacher’, 'the mighty Lion of Vedanta* the puissant 
cry of whose soul rang across the continehts and roused man from his age¬ 
long sleep m ignorance to the truth and light of the Godhead in him. 
The cry became all the more vibrant in his own motherland whose uplift 
became the engrossing concern of his life, for without her uplift, said he, 
there could be no real peace for the whole world. Vivekananda was thus 
the first in modem times to emphasise this tmth in his plan of work for 
India’s regeneration. 

The later prophets of Indian nationalism in whatever they said, wrote 
or did never forgot to underline the idea that India was rising not for 
her own self alone but also for the vaster self of the world. And, as seen 
above, of this tmth Vivekananda was the first authentic voice. He felt 
for India’s suffering millions as none had felt before, and why ? because 
to him they were gods by serving whom, he said, India would be serving 
God. This Vedantic basis of Indian nationalism was strengthened by 
another factor : Bankim’s vision of India as the Mother whose awakening 
after long sleep was proclaimed by Vivekananda. These are among the 
facts which point to the resurgence of modem India beginning with 
the divine dawn that broke out of Sri Ramakrishna. The dawn widened 
with the activation of the light that he had infused into his disciple and its 
first ra3rs feU on the sleeping soul of India. Who is this disciple ? Why 
did his own people and the elite of the world bow down to him ? 

The famous family of the Dattas of Simla, in Calcutta, was chosen 
by an extraordinary soul for its earthly sojourn. The immediate relations 
of Narendranath Datta—^the name borne by this soul—^kept up their 
family traditions of learning, nobility, and culture. Apart from his scholar¬ 
ship, Durgacharan’s Godward inclinations led him to renounce the world 
when he was twentyfive and his first son just bom. This was Viswanath, 
the father of Narendra. A successful lawyer, he was held in high esteem 
by his people for his large heart, varied learning and wide cultural interests. 
He was a lover of Western culture and enjoyed reading the Bible and Per¬ 
sian poetry. Equally noble and gifted was his wife, a woman of excep¬ 
tional intelligence, 'full of fire of one bom, as it were, to regal state’. Her 
faith in God, and kindness towards aU were remarkable as well as her 
unusual memory thanks to which most of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata was at her finger-tips. 

To these two blessed souls came as their first son Narendranath, on 12 
January 1863. 

His mother was a most formative influence in the early life of Narendra. 
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He learnt from her the Bengali alphabet and his first English words. 
Her character, Narendra said later, was a constant inspiration to his life 
and work. Very early he imbibed from her the tales of the Epics, Sri Rama 
havii^ captured his imagination most. He started worshipping a clay 
image of Sita-Rama. He would often like to play at meditation. One day 
he was so absorbed in "this mimic meditation’ that the door of the room 
had to be forced open and he shaken back to normal consciousness. 
On another occasion when he was meditating with his playmates, a cobra 
came very near to him driving away all his playmates, he rem aining 
motionless in meditation. The cobra glided away. >^en asked afterwards 
he said, "I knew nothing of the snake or anything else. I was feeling 
inexpressible bliss.’ 

For wandering monks he had a special liking and when they would 
come to his door for alms Narendra would give away whatever he would 
have with him including the clothes on his body. He started having 
inner experiences even when he was a child. Whenever he would close his 
eyes trying to sleep there would appear between his eye-brows a wonderful 
spot of light of changing colours which would expand and burst and bathe 
his whole body in a flood of white radiance. Later, in reply to a question 
of Sri Ramakrishna as to whether Narendra had such an experience his 
afiirmative answer made the Master say that he was a dhydna-siddha, 
an adept in meditation—^a fact that pointed to his spiritual past carried over 
to his present. 

But, otherwise, this youngster was so restless that he was difficult, if 
not impossible, to manage. He was a tease, and none greater. He would 
annoy everybody but never his pet animals among which was a peacock. 
The coachman of the family carriage, however, was his special friend 
and he wanted very much to be one—to him he appeared a magnificent 
person with his turban on, flourishing a whip as the carriage rolled on. 
When her boy’s fidgetiness would get beyond her control, the mother 
would complain to Lord Siva that He had given her one of His demons in 
response to her prayer for a son. But that was how an affectionate mother 
expressed her annoyance. In fact. Lord Siva had heard her prayer and 
accepted an offering made to Him on her behalf at Varanasi, and his res¬ 
ponse came to her in a vivid dream in which the Lord agreed to be bom 
as her son. Once Sri Ramakrishna called Narendra Siva, and he diarac- 
terised many of his traits as expressive of his "Siva-nature,’ "Siva-power.* 
Sri Aurobindo says that Vivekananda was "a radiant gleam from the eye 
of Siva.’ That he, like the Buddha, followed the Siva-line is verified by 
other mystics. 

Narendra had a prodigious memory. At six he mastered the three 
R’s and at seven he knew by heart almost the whole of Mugdhabodha, 
a Sanskrit grammar, and long passages from the Epics. While at school, 
he would never sit at his d^k, so restless he was. The fact is, he was 
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bom with a divine fire. It would give him no rest till it could find afield 
to burst upon. 

Narendra’s favourite game was 'King and the court*, he always playing 
the king sitting on the highest step of the stair, and his companions, the 
members of the court, sitting on the steps according to their ranks, showing 
aU the while their deep respect to his royal dignity. History furnishes 
similar instances of some of its great makers playing similar games in their 
earliest days. Gyms the Great, the builder of Persia (sixth century B.C.) 
being one such. A playmate of Narendra’s early days once told the present 
writer that there was something in his young looks which compelled 
immediate obedience; whether he played the king or otherwise, something 
indefinable of the leader was in Mm. Games and physical activities pro¬ 
vided an outlet for Ms abundant energy. He would always play furiously, 
inventing new games. His teachers found it difficult to control him. 
Narendra could divide his mind and when the class was on, he would 
amuse Ms friends with stories, himself listening to the teacher at the 
same time, always correctly answering Ms questions, while Ms friends 
listening to Ms stories could not. Narendra showed how fearless he was 
when he climbed upon a tree haunted by an evil spirit. By Ms ready wit 
and pranks he endeared himself to all. He organised an amaterur theatrical, 
and a g3rmnasium. Later, for Ms physical feats he won the admiration of 
Navagopal Mitra, the famous founder of Jatiya Mela, 'National Gathering,’ 
who put him in charge of Ms own gymnasium. 

But tMs boy of wild pranks was completely innocent of the dubious 
ways of the world, and tMs he was to the last day of Ms life. Designing 
people would often make an easy dupe of him. While he was developing 
his body he began to meditate at mght and was blessed with wonder¬ 
ful visions. Mostly due to the influence on him of Ms wise father, a 
change was now coming over him and he developed a preference for 
intellectual pursuits. In 1880 he passed the college ^trance Examination 
mastering tMee years’ lessons in one year as he was away from Calcutta 
with his father for two years. 'Just two or three days before the Examina¬ 
tion,’ he said, 'I found that I hardly knew anythi^ of Geometry. Then 
I began to study the subject keeping awake for the whole mght and in 
course of twen^our hours I mastered the four books of Geometry.’ 
Narendra had now a good knowledge of the standard works on Mstory and 
hterature, both English and Bengali. And tMs he acquired with Ms 
extraordinary power of reading, wMch he developed first, as he himself 
said, by mastering the contents of a book by just reading the first and the 
last line of a paragraph, then only the first and last line of a page, and 
when there was a discussion or explanation covering four, five or more 
pages, only the first few lines of the first of these pages;— sl superhuman 
feat of comprehension and memory blended together ! 

In college Narendra’s brilliant intellect astounded his professors, both 
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Indian and English. Principal W.W. Hastie once remarked that he had 
never in his travds over the continents come across a lad of his talents and 
possibilities. 'He is boimd to make his mark in Ufe.* As was natural, 
Narendra was not satisfied with his text-books. He acquired a thorough 
grasp of all the masterpieces of Western history, philosophy and logic. 
His deep studies in Western science and its analytical processes stood him 
in good stead when later he had to meet Western seekers and explain to 
them in terms of reason the mystic teachings of the Vedanta. And his 
success in this was indeed matchless. The rationalistic outlook he deve¬ 
loped later came for a more important use when Sri Ramakrishna, as he 
himself said, wanted somebody to test the validity of his spiritual 
experiences. That was why he would always invite such questions from 
Narendra as would require him to expound Ws teachings to the satisfaction 
of the modem mind of his disciple. 

Anyway, from the mental standpoint, Narendra was now an earnest 
seeker of tmth, the truth that would solve for him the mystery of the 
universe. And rationalism, he then held, was the only means through 
which he could achieve this aim. The Brahmo Samaj which he joined 
like all free-thinking minds of the time, was certainly an incentive to the 
growth of his progressive outlook on social and religious matters but it 
could not give him what his soul was hungering for. The quest deepened 
when none of its leaders could give an affirmative answer to his question, 
^Mahasayay apni ki bhagavanke dekhechhen. 'Sir, have you seen God ?* 
If there is a ^d, he must know Him. If these devout leaders who were 
most of their time talking of God had not seen Him, who then could 
prove His existence to his mind ? This was the question that was upper¬ 
most in Narendra’s mind when one day he met Sri Ramakrishna at the 
house of a devotee in Calcutta, where he was invited to sing. He had al¬ 
ready heard about Sri Ramakrishna from Principal Hastie of his college 
who once, in class, while explaining the ecstasy of a poet, referred to 
Sri Ramakrishna whom he had observed as enjoying that blessed state. 
He now decided to go and see Sri Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar. As soon 
as he appeared before him, he recognised Narendra as the one he had been 
waiting for. He took him to a side-room and 'began to shed tears of joy 
like one meeting a long lost dear one*. Narendra, however, could not 
make out what all this fuss was. He took Sri Ramakrishna’s words as of 
a mad man. Nevertheless, he was struck by his renunciation, sincerity 
and saintliness, and felt that he must have been a God-inspired man 
who could satisfy the quest of his soul. And when he repeated his ques¬ 
tion he received an answer which revolutionalised his life. Here are Vive- 
kananda’s own words on what Sri Ramakrishna told him in reply. 'Yes, 
my son, I have seen God. I do see Him, just as I see you before me. Only 
I see the Lord in a much more intense sense, and I can show Him to you.* 
This is one of those divine affirmations that are vouchsafed to man at a 
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turning-point in his life. 

In their next meeting when Sri Ramakrishna touched Narendra*s 
person with the toe of his right foot the latter instantaneously lost his 
external consciousness and got 'merged in an all-compassing mysterious 
Void’. As he was unable to bear it long Sri Ramakrishna touched his 
breast and brought him back to normal state. This incident gave a rude 
shock to Narendra’s pride in his ration&lism. He had now to admit that 
Sri Ramakrishna was a rare wonder, certainly not a lunatic. With more and 
more of their meetings both grew in mutual understanding, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna studying the inner life of Narendra, especially when the latter 
by his touch would dive into his own self, and Narendra recognising in 
Sri Ramakrishna a great spiritual personality. Yet Narendra’s Brahmo 
leanings would not let him believe in the oneness of the individual soul and 
Brahman, in the necessity of a guru as spiritual guide, in the forms of God, 
in His worship through an image, and in the Radha-Krishna episode 
of the Hindu scriptures which he denounced as profane and objec¬ 
tionable. But Sri Ramakrishna’s love for him was so deep, and his spiri¬ 
tuality so dynamic that Narendra had gradually to accept Sri Ramakrishna’s 
standpoint, and r^rd him as his Master. Sri Ramakrishna would actually 
pine for his beloved disciple whai the latter’s visits to him were less fre¬ 
quent. And whenever Narendra would come he would fall into trance. 
Often the mere sight of him would send the Master into Samadhi. Once 
he said, 'Every time I see Narendra I see the Lord in him.’ On another 
occasion, when Sri Ramakrishna saw Narendra, he touched his face and 
began to chant the most holy word of the Vedas. He used to say that 
Narendra and a few others were nityasiddhas, eternally perfect, iswara- 
kotis, special messengers of God bom on earth to fulfil a divine mission. 
That they were going through the training under him was, as the Master 
himself said, 'not for themselves but for the good of the world’. The 
struggles and difficulties through which they passed would be helpful to 
them later in understanding and solving the difficulties of others. 

Sri Ramakrishna would never reject outright any view of Narendra 
which contradicted his own spiritual realisations. He would argue with 
his disciple and let him give foil play to his reasoning faculty, just to prove 
to him that even the highest flights of rei^on cannot r^ch the Truth whidi 
is beyond mind. Thus when Narendra finished his argument against the 
centi^ theme of Advaita Vedanta that 'All this is Brahman’, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna touched him and himself plunged into Samadhi. 'The magic 
touch,’ says Narendra, 'immediately brought a wonderful change over 
my mind. I was stupefied to find that really there was nothing in the uni¬ 
verse but God.... Everything I saw appeared to be Brahman.... This state 
of things continued for some days. When I became normal again, I realised 
that I must have had a glimpse of the Advaita state. Then it struck me that 
the words of the scriptures were not false. Thencdbrth I could not 
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deny the conclusions of the Advaita Philosophy.’ One night in a dream 
Narendra saw Sri Ramakrishna transforming himself into the beautiful 
personality and exquisite form of Sri Radha herself. This so affected 
Narendra that from then on he began to sing songs of the great spiritual 
love of Sri Radha, the individual soul, for Sri Krishna, the Indwelling 
Beloved One. 

This was the unique way in which the unique Master trained his unique 
disciple. But outward expression of love and inward transmission of 
spirituality were not his only ways. For more than a month the Master 
remained indifferent to his beloved disciple, and this only to test the sin¬ 
cerity of Narendra’s love for him. The disciple came out of the ordeal 
with his love for the Master all the deeper. He was now most eager to rea¬ 
lise God and would not have the supernatural powers the Master offered 
him; they would not help him, said he, in realising God but might be of 
help in doing work for God after he had realised Him. 

About this time—^the early months of 1884—^Narendra’s father, the 
only support of the family, left his body. This noble soul had spent more 
than he earned and was therefore involved in debts with the result tiiat 
his passing threw the family into utter privations. The relatives for 
whom Narendra’s father did so much turned enemies and even threatened 
to oust the family from the homestead. The whole burden fell on Narendra 
who had just passed the B.A. Examination and was admitted to the law 
class. The son of a rich father, he was now the poorest of the poor in the 
college. This poverty however had no effect on him personally, but he was 
so worried about his mother and other members of the family that one day 
he actually asked Sri Ramakrishna to pray for the removal of his pecuniary 
wante. The Master said that since he could not make such demands, 
Narendra could himself ask the Mother—^the Mother who has everything 
in Her power to give. As directed by the Master, Narendra went to the 
temple of Kali at Dakshineswar, prostrated himself before the image of the 
Mother but prayed to Her only for love, devotion and knowledge. The 
Master sent him back again to ask for what he had originally wanted. He 
came back saying that he could do nothing but rep«it his first prayer. 
And he did the same thing over again when for the third time he went 
to the temple at the insistence of the Master. Narendra said that he 
shrank from asking for relief from worldly suffering. The Master then 
gave him the assurance that his family woidd never be in want. 

This incident showed the tremendous change that had come over 
Narendra. He accepted the Motherhood of God and the worship of Him 
through images and this made Sri Ramakrishna exceedingly happy. Events 
having important bearings on Narendra’s life began now to happen, 
and the more notable among them in which Sri Ramakrishna figured 
prominently have been mentioned in the previous chapter. About this 
time Narendra’s relatives insisted that he must marry and settle down. 
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thinking that a marriage would keep him away from otherworldly pursuits. 
Narendra himself was absolutely against it and he knew that he was not 
meant to be a householder. When Sri Ramakrishna came to know about 
it he prayed to Mother to save Narendra to do Her work for the good of 
humanity. 

The scene was now the garden-house at Cossipore in the northern 
suburbs of Calcutta, to which the Master was removed when his throat- 
trouble developed serious symptoms. In this quiet atmosphere he had 
as his companions only the yoimg disciples who were by his constant 
spiritual influence indirectly prepared for their future work for the Mother. 
Besides, the guidance the Miaster gave to each was according to the indi¬ 
vidual need and capacity. Narendra had already grown in his inner life 
and was now conscious of the role allotted to him to play in the work 
for the Mother. And Sri Ramakrishna took care to bring this home to him 
every time Narendra wanted to drown himself in meditation to rise to the 
transcendent states of Samadhi. Nevertheless, the Master gave him these 
too, and more—all that he had and was, thereby building him up into a 
dynamic replica of his own self for the accomplishment of his mission 
on earth. Thus did the Master not only initiate him into the various 
paths of inner discipline which brought him remarkable results, but 
gave him the highest of spiritual experiences—^those of Advaita Vedanta 
and Nirvikalpa Samadhi: in the former the human soul realises its 
oneness with Brahman and makes the supreme utterance T am Brahman*; 
his experiences of Nirvikalpa Samadhi have been referred to in the 
previous chapter. But more important than these, according to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, was Narendra*s work for humanity for which of course he must 
have sufficient spiritual powers and these the Master himself gave to his 
disciple as his last greatest gift, emptying himself of all his spiritual 
possessions. With these Narendra stood reinforced m the powers of 
leadership with which he was bom and which now grew into a divine 
strength. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s last wish was that Narendra should take charge of the 
boys with whom the Master formed the nucleus of the Ramakrishna 
Order, and guide them in the growth of their spiritual life on the basis of 
renunciation, selflessness and purity, emphasis^ by him as indispensable 
for their inner development and for their future work. The Master now 
left his body entrusting the fulfilment of his work to the one marked for 
it by the Mother. 

One of the greatest events in modem history was how to a rationalistic 
mind—a product of Western influence—Sri Ramakrishna revealed the 
tmth and light of the spirit and conquered that mind for God, for the 
Mother. Of course the mind that had this transformation was of an extra¬ 
ordinary soul with an inborn quest for the tmth, and with rare super¬ 
normal powers. It was ind^d an exceptional phenomenon, a mirade, as 
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it were, proving to the world that a mere touch of a God-realised man could 
open a seeker to new worlds of Light and baptise him into their splendours. 
Sri Ramakrishna stood on the peak of his spiritual realisations and when 
his mouthpiece uttered those eternal truths in the accents of a god he 
conquered the hearts of millions, he uttered the message of India’s soul, 
and his victory was the victory of his Master, of India, the 'Ancient 
Mother.* • 

After the passing of the Master there came over the young group days 
of trial and hardship as if to nerve them for their work. Austerities of a 
most severe type they faced without flinching, in the monastery at Bara- 
nagore in the northern suburbs of Calcutta, where they carefully preserved 
the sacred relics of the Master. They would not beg but live on what 
chance would bring. Many were the days when they had nothing to eat. 
A piece of loin cloth was ^1 that each had as his wear, a mat on the floor 
sufficed for their bed, but spiritual discourses, study of scriptures, medita¬ 
tion and singing went on 'as though their bodies did not exist’. And what 
was the aim of all these ? 'Let man-making be the goal of our lives ! 
Let us make this our only sadhana !’ said Narendra one day to his brother 
disciples. Knowing as he did that nothing but God-realisation could 
equip them for that work he would often remind them of it. The atmos¬ 
phere of the first monastery of the Ramakrishna Order was thus charged 
with the intensity of their souls’ endeavour to achieve their goal. The 
spirit of true Sannyasa sustained them all and they grew in their inner 
life. They took monastic names, Narendra remaining without a permanent 
one, changing his name several times during his itineracy in order to 
avoid recognition. On the eve of his sailing for America he took the name 
of Swami Vivekananda at the request of his disciple the Maharaja of Khetri. 

Some of the young monks had for a time been burning with a desire 
to set out on a pilgrimage which is traditionally associated with monkhood. 
The Swami—^that is how Narendra was henceforth known—who also had 
been panting for it for the last two years, left Calcutta in 1888 and visited 
some of the religious and historical places of northern India. In the 
majestic silence of the Himalayas he was deeply absorbed. But the 
hardships of the journey and severe austerities told upon his health and 
he returned to Baranagore. Again in 1890 he left, this time for a longer 
tour with the object of preparing for his work through a life of fr^dom, 
and also of seeing his country and his people. While leaving Varanasi 
he told a friend : 'I am going away; but I shall never come back until I 
can burst on society like a bomb and make it follow me.’ He went to the 
Himalayas again and was charmed by the eternal snows. Often in his 
Himalayan travels the Swami would ask his companions to leave him 
alone and meet at a certain destination. When they would meet him there 
they would find him talking to some invisible being and smiUng, unaware 
that he was being seen by his companions. 
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As he came down to the plains, he moved through cities and towns 
and villages having direct experience of the conditions of his countrymen 
belonging to all classes and stations of life. Today he would be a beggar 
shdtered by a sweq)er or an 'untouchable*, tomorrow a gu^t of a prince. 
But the woes of the former would leave him in tears. He used often to 
say that what India’s miUions wanted was not religion so much as food and 
the dignity of free human beings. He therefore took the vow that the one 
aim of his life would be to raise them to the status of honourable human 
beings and 'to make them conscious of their individuality as a nation*. 
While’he saw with his own eyes the distress of the millions, he also felt, 
as he met all classes of people, that the heart-beats of ancient India persisted 
even through the benumbing degradation of the present days, and that 
India bore ever within her bosom the spark of the ^vine fire which under 
favourable conditions would blaze up again. 

The greatness of his soul, the largeness of his heart, his profound 
learning, his pious simplicity, and above all, his God-like personality, 
all combined to ecert an irresistible influence over whomsoever he met. 
He was friend, philosopher and guide to people of all classes and commu¬ 
nities. Many a time he accepted the hospit^ity of Muslims who adored 
him with all the love and reverence of their heart. Once when an orthodox 
Hindu questioned his doing this, the Swami burst out that a sannyasi was 
not bound by any social convention. 'I see Brahman ever3rwhere, mani¬ 
fested even through the meanest of creatures. For me there is nothing 
high or low,* were his words. Indeed, this ever-shining glory of God won 
his day wherever he went. The M^araja of Alwar whose guest he was 
told h^ that he did not believe in image-worship. When the Swami asked 
the Dev^n of the Maharaja to spit on a picture of the Maharaja and 
the Dewan refused on the obvious ground that the picture was a shadow 
of the Maharaja, the Swami said that exactly so was an image or idol to the 
devotee —a shadow of the deity of his worship. The Maharaja admitted 
that the Swami had opened his eyes to the truth of image-worship. He 
declared that 'never had he seen such a Mahatma*. 

'Be strong, my boys, be manly* was the Swami’s advice to the young men 
of Alwar, to whom he made an impassioned plea to study Sanskrit along 
with Western science, and rescue the hidden treasures from oblivion. 
He also said that 'a true, soul-inspiring history of India has yet to be 
written.* 'Life is the unfoldment and development of a being under 
circumstances tending to press it down* was one of the luminous answers 
the Swami gave to the questions of the Maharaja of Khetri who became 
his disciple. This noble prince was one of those who were behind the 
Swami’s visit to America. It was he who provided him with a handsome 
purse*'and passage. 

After} Rajputana the Swami wended his way through the Bombay 
Presidency where also he was given a most cordial reception by all classes 
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of people. A noted Sanskrit scholar of Porbunder was the first to suggest 
to him that the West and not India was the true field of his work, where by 
preaching Sanatana Dharma he would throw a great light upon Western 
culture. This made the Swami glad because it echoed his secret thoughts. 
He was now foimd to be extremely restless from an abundance of the world¬ 
shaking power Sri Ramakrishna had infused into him. It was the power 
of the Spirit preserved and fostefed by India through the ages for the inner 
regeneration of man. This inner regeneration of man was to be the burden 
of his song alike for East and West. Therefore must India rise, Tndia the 
Mother of Religions, the cradle of civilisation, and the fountain-head of 
spirituality.’ 

In his wanderings in the South the Swami met some of its eminent men 
and princes all of whom were profoundly impressed by what he said 
about India’s past, present and future. Some of those who heard him have 
left glowing accounts of his luminous exposition of India’s culture. The 
Maharaja of Mysore was struck by 'his brilliancy of thought and learning 
and charm of his personality.’ An Austrian missionary there was amazed 
by the Swami’s knowledge of Western music. But his coimtry was now his 
constant thought. He had now travelled almost all over the land and 
saw and felt what his motherland was with all her greamess and glory, 
poverty and ignorance. While at Kanyakumari (Cape Comorin), the last 
point of Bharatvarsha, he meditated upon the Moriier that India was to 
him. 'My India ! My India !’ rang out his heart. He thought of India 
as the heart and body of the Aryan soul, with Hinduism—^the conscious¬ 
ness of the Spirit —as the central principle of its being. He saw her 
organically, synthetically and spiritually one. And this vision was the main¬ 
spring of all that he did for his motherland. 'India shall rise only throi^h 
a renewal and restoration of that highest spiritual consciousness which 
has made of India, at all times, the cradle of nations and the cradle of the 
Faith.’ Therefore must he restate the spiritual culture of the Rishis, the 
true religion of India, the decline of which led to India’s downfall. Spiri¬ 
tuality must therefore be the basis of India’s resurgence. This basis could 
be successfully attempted when her poverty, ignorance and social evils 
had been done away with. 

On his way back the Swami passed through Madras and Hyderabad. 
In Madras he gained numerous followers who were most eager to give 
him whatever help they could in fulfilling his wish to go to America and 
attend the Parliament of Religions. It was these noble sons of Madras 
whose enthusiastic support laid the foundation of the Swami’s work also 
in the South, on which has developed to-day a splendid organisation for the 
religious and educational advancement of the peninsular India. By giving 
its moral and material support to the Swami’s mission in the West the 
South gave, in fact, its support to a great national cause showing thereby 
how awakened it then was to the sense of an all-India nationality, proofs 
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of which have always been evident in the whole-hearted participation of 
the South in all progressive movemaits in India—social, cultural, religious, 
political and even, revolutionary. Subramania Bharati, the inspired poet 
of India’s freedom and greatness, V.V.S. Aiyar, Chidambaram Pillai and 
Subramania Siva are among the South’s outstanding champions of revo¬ 
lutionary nationalism, and dauntless fighters of India’s freedom. They 
will live in the grateful memory of their cofmtrymen along with the revolu¬ 
tionaries of the North like Vinayak Savark^, Bhai Paramanand, Lala 
Hardayal, Madanlal Dhingra and the others of Bengal. The contact of the 
first two with Sri Aurobindo at Pondicherry opened them to the truth 
and light of the coming spiritual renaissance, which Sri Aurobindo re¬ 
vealed in the pages of Arya from 1914 to 1921. Chidambaram Pillai was 
the first in South India to start a national navigation company in the 
teeth of opposition from powerful British companies, the first also to 
champion the cause of the labouring classes. 

The South’s part in modem India’s resurgence in the sphere of religion 
and spirituality has been quiet, steady and stable. From the early medieval 
times to the present day there has been in South India a long line of saints, 
sages, philosophers and Yogis, the simplicity of whose lives, and the 
sublimity of whose teachings have kept aloft the spiritual heritage of India. 
One of diem, in our day, has been Sri Ramana Maharshi who has disciples 
and admirers both in India and abroad. By reaffirming India’s cultural 
ideals to modem man, the Theosophical Society with its headquarters 
in the South has done its best to make its proper contribution to modem 
India’s resurgence. 

But this steady and stable character of the South implies no conservative 
rigidity. Otherwise young Vivekananda’s greatness as a Yogi and his 
inherent capacity for revealing the East to the West could not call forth 
a quick appreciation in the South. Nor could Sri Aurobindo’s revolu¬ 
tionary teachings and his smnd on Supramental Transformaion find 
increasing support in cultural circles all over South India. 

The fund started by Vivekananda’s South Indian admirers in aid of his 
American mission received generous response from all classes of people 
including the Muslims. At Hyderabad he delivered a lecture on 'My 
mission to the West’—his first 'public pronouncemait on the subject. 
Many admirers including noblemen of Hyderabad offered him their help. 
He now began to prepare for the trip. 

1893 is a landn^k in the long history of India’s spiritual life. For 
the first time in the present age, it marks the coincidence of two remarkable 
events ! Swami Vivekananda goes out to the West; Sri Aurobindo comes 
home to the East. The one to illumine the West with the light of the 
East as a preparation for a greater light to follow. The other to liberate 
India the Mother and to liberate the world. 

The Swami sailed from Bombay in May, 1893. His halts at the ports 
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of China and Japan gave him an opportunity to have a firsthand idea 
of the peoples and cultures of these famous countri^ of Asia. He was 
struck by the Sanskrit manuscripts and inscriptions in these countries, 
written in old Bengali characters, bringing home to him the old cultural 
friendship between them and his country, and the cultural unity of Asia. 
The rise of Japan inspired his thoughts for his country’s uplift. From 
there, he wrote to a disciple in Aladras : Tndia wanted the sacrifice of at 
least a thousand of her young men, ready to struggle unto death to bring 
about a new state of things—sympathy for the poor—^bread for their 
hungry mouths—enlightenment to the people at large who had been 
brought to the level of beaste by the tyranny of their forefathers.’ 

Chicago opened to him an entirely new and strange world. He did 
not know what to do. Neither had he enough money. He was, besides, no 
representative of any organisation to be able to speak at the Parliament 
of Religions. While at Boston, help had come to him from a rich lady 
who perceived in him something far above the ordinary. Through her 
he came into contact with Prof. J. H. Wright of the Harvard University, 
who recognised the learning and greatness of the Swami and proposed 
that he should represent Hinduism in the Parliament. When the Swami 
said that he had no credentials, the Professor’s historic reply was : 'To 
ask you, Swami, for credentials is like asking the sim to state its right 
to shine.’ Introducing the Swami to the Chairman of the Delegates 
Committee, the Professor wrote ; 'Here is a man who is more learned 
than all our learned professors put together.’ A ticket to Chicago and 
letters of introduction were the other kindnesses that this noble scholar 
offered to the Swami who saw the hand of the Divine Providence in 
the help he received here and from other kind-hearted Americans. 

The main idea at the back of the Parliament of Religions, an adjunct of 
the Chicago World’s Fair, was to prove the superiority of Christianity 
before the representatives of other religions of the world. It was a vast 
gathering of about ten thousand hailing from various countries of the world 
which for the first time in his life the Swami had to face. He soon overcame 
the first touch of hesitation and bowing down to Devi Saraswati, the Hindu 
goddess of Speech, addressed the audience as 'Sisters and Brothers of 
America’. 'The effect was electrical; the whole audience stood up to a 
man cheering and waving wildly for minutes.’ AU this for the divine 
warmth and good will in the form of address welling out of the devout 
heart of a Hindu universalist to whom the whole world is kith and kin. 
It seemed the Swami’s Vedantic soul spoke out. The Swami then thanked 
the 'Youngest of the nations, in the name of the most ancient order of 
monks in the world, the Vedic order of Sannyasins’, and introduced 
Hinduism as 'the Mo^er of Religions, a religion wUch has taught the world 
both tolerance and universal acceptance.’ He then quoted from the 
Hindu scriptures two beautiful passages showing that like different streams 
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ming lin g in the ocean, different paths of Religion lead to the same divine 
goal. It was a short speech but proved an outstanding one, vibrating with 
the breath of universalism which it infused into the hearts of all. Later, 
in his paper on Hinduism—a masterly exposition of the various aspects 
of Hindu religious thought—he addressed the vast assembly as 'heirs of 
Immortal Bliss’ and exclaimed with apostolic fervour, 'Yea, the Hindu 
refuses to call you sinners ! ye are the children of God, the sharers of im¬ 
mortal bliss, holy and perfect beings. Ye divinities on earth—sinners ? 
It is a sin to call a man so; it is a standing libd on human nature. Come up, 
O lions, and shake off the delusion that you are sheep; you are souls im¬ 
mortal, spirits free, blest and eternal; ye are not matter, ye are not bodies; 
matter is your servant, not you the servant of matter He by whose com¬ 
mand the wind blows, the fire bums, the clouds rain and death stalks 
upon the earth... is the one who is everywhere, the Pure and Formless 
One, the Almighty and All-merciful and 'knowing Him alone you shall 
be saved from death over again and attain immortality.’ ’ He concluded 
by defining a universal religion as one 'which wiU have no place for perse¬ 
cution or intolerance in its polity, which will recognise divinity in every 
man and woman, and whose whole scope, whc^e whole force, wiU be 
centred in aiding humanity to realise its own tme divine nature.’ In 
another speech he showed up the hollowness of the missionary activities 
m India and stating the purpose of his visit to America, said : 'I came here 
to seek aid for my impoverished people.’ In his adddress at the final session 
he declared: 'The Christian is not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, 
nor a Hindu or Buddhist to become a Christian. But each must assimilate 
the spirit of others and yet preserve his individuality and grow according 
to the law of growth.’ He said that 'holiness, purity, and charity are not 
the exclusive possession of any church in the world’ and none should 
'dream of the exclusive survival of his own religion and the destruction 
of others.. ..Uponthe banner of every religion will soon be vmtten.. 
'Help and not fight,’ 'Assimilation and not destmction,’ 'Harmony and 
Peace and not Dissension.’ ’ 

The inspired words of the Swami became the inspiration of all. 'The 
press rang with his &me’ calling him 'the greatest figure in the Parliament 
of Religions’ and his speech 'noble and sublime’. Annie Besant, who 
heard him, spoke of him 'as a warrior-monk’ with a 'lion head’ 'the exqui¬ 
site beauty of whose spiritual message,’ 'the sublimity of that matchless 
evangel of the East’ 'enraptured the huge multitude’. 'That man a hea¬ 
then !’ said one, as he came out of the great halt, 'and we send missionaries 
to his people ! It would be more fitting that they should send missionaries 
to us !’ 

Thus did an obscure Sannyasi become, almost overnight, a world- 
figure and India and Hinduism stood vindicated before the world as a 
country and a religion which could yet prove their greatness by producing 
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such a mighty soul who won for them a victory with which began anew 
the expansive movement of Indian thought for its larger conquests in 
the future. 

The Swami’s countrymen hail^ the news with utmost joy and there 
was universal acclaim everywhere. But he was not happy. The degrada¬ 
tion of his countrymen was always in his mind. A guest of a rich American 
admirer, he could not sleep on a soft bed of luxury which to him was like 
a bed of thorns. His heart cried out: 'O Mother, what do I care for name 
and fame when my motheiland remains sunk in utmost poverty ? Who 
will raise the masses of India ? Who will give them bread ? Show me, O 
Mother, how I can help them.* And in his letters to his admirers and 
disciples in India he would make impassioned appeals to them : ‘Gird up 

your loins.... Feel for the miserable and look for help_Go down on your 

faces before Him and make a great sacrifice, the sacrifice of your whole 
life for them—^these three hundred millions, going down and down 

every day_Life is nothing, death is nothing. Glory unto the Lord— 

march on, the Lord is our General.’ 

Now began his lecture campaign, the greatness of India’s culture and 
spirituality being the central theme. These lectures brought him intimate 
friends from among l^ned scholars, professors, clergymen and society 
people one of whom was Miss J. MacLeod whom the present writer had 
the honour of meeting at Belur Math where she passed the last years of 
her life. The venerable lady spoke of the Swami as her greatest friend in 
Ufe. ‘And what a heart he had, v^ter even than the ocean, which felt for 
all, not only for India’s millions but for the whole suffering humanity.* 
At the earnest request of many of these friends and admirers he started 
taking classes for them, some of whom he initiated and trained in the 
practice of Yoga. As more and more seekers came, his work became heavier 
and heavier, especially because he would always give his personal atten¬ 
tion to every one. Added to all this were his public lectures which began 
to tell upon his health. He felt exhausted and needed rest which he had at 
Thousand Island Park where a beautiful cottage on the St. Lawrence river 
was lent for his use by one of his students. The seven weeks he passed 
there were ‘one of the freest and greatest periods in the Swami’s life*. His 
ecstatic utterances of this period can be had in Inspired Tcdks, Here he 
wrote his immortal ‘Song of the Sannyasin*—an eloquent expression of 
the experience of inner freedom he had there. Not only this, the Swami 
had many such experiences there by which he reached the highest height 
of his spiritual power. ‘I was at my best there,* he himself said lat^. 
From here he returned to New York where in February 1896, he founded 
the Vedanta Society of New York, the first organised form of the Vedanta 
movement he inaugurated in the West. Some of his works on Yoga had 
already been published and their rapidly increasing popularity was proof 
of America’s growing interest in the new movement. 
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Invited by some of his English admirers and friends the Swami visited 
England in 1895 having passed through Paris where he saw something 
of the greatness of France as the centre of European culture. While in 
London he went through a strenuous programme of classes and lectures 
which made the appreciative press compare him with Rammohim Roy 
and Keshubchandra Sen. Even the heads of churches spoke highly of 
his personality and teachings. A most notable event in London was the 
acceptance of Swami Vivekananda as her Master by Miss Margaret Noble 
who later became famous in India as Sister Nivedita ('Dedicated’) a name 
given her by the Swami. This wonderful Irish lady came to India and 
consecrated her life to the cause of women’s education, of social and 
cultural progress, and last, but never the least, to her political freedom. 
She started life as a teacher. She had a large heart and a receptive mind 
both of which stood her in good stead in imbibing the Indian spirit. 
The Swami trained her for her work in India. Though short, his stay in 
London bore fruitful results. Tn England my work is really splendid, a 
roaring success’, as he himself said. The people that worked in darkness 
have seen a light,’ quoted a disciple, speaking on his work. 

In order to consolidate his work in America the Swami returned to 
New York in December 1895, and began giving lectures and class talks 
on subjects of Yoga and Vedanta. Once while speaking on Bhakti, Devo¬ 
tion, he looked the very figure of Love, with visible signs of an impetuous 
yearning for the beloved Mother. When he was delivering another lecture 
the whole audience felt a higher influence pervading the atmosphere. 
One of them saw in his 'beauty something not of this earth. It was as if 
the spirit had almost burst its bonds of flesh, and it was then that I saw and 
felt a foreshadowing of the end. He was much exhausted from the years 
of work, and it was even then to be seen that he was not long for this world.’ 
The Swami had indeed a premonition that his days were numbered. Often 
he would let drop words like these, 'Oh, the body is a terrible bondage,’ 
or 'How I wish I could hide myself for ever.’ A later entry in his diary was : 
'Now to seek a comer and lay myself down to die.’ When a brother 
disciple protested that he was too young to think of death the Swami said: 
'You do not understand. My soul is getting bigger and bigger every day: 
the body can hardly contain it. Any day it may burst this cage of flesh and 
bone.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna once said : 'Narendra will give up his body of his own 
will. When he realises his true nature, he will refuse to stay on this earth. 
Very soon he will shake the world by his intellectual and spiritual powers. 
I have prayed to the Divine Mother to keep away from him the Knowledge 
of the Absolute and cover his eyes with a veil of may a. There is very much 
work to be done by him. But ^e veil, I see, is so thin that it may be rent 
at any time.* 

The Swami was a bom Sannyasin never fixed in the consciousness of 
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the body. Sri Ramakrishna knew this the first time he saw him. It has 
been seen how from the very beginning of his acceptance of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna as his Master he had been aspiring for those higher states of 
Samadhi which would require complete absorption in meditation. But 
Sri Ramakrishna knew that Narendra had great work to do for the Mother 
and so the Master gave him all the force of his spiritual realisations. 

No wonder Vivekananda shofild say: 'Something has possessed me 
and is giving me no rest.* 

About this time he said more than once that his work was over, yet more 
than once be gave out new ideas, schemes and plans from which new insti¬ 
tutions evolved and for many of which he himself laid the foundation. 
Apart from the Vedanta movement which the Swami initiated in the West 
and which today is a world movement, the dynamic light and truth of his 
wonderful personality always exercised its abiding influence on individual 
souls who felt uplifted and expressed their adoration of him in fervent 
terms, such as, 'A Plato in thought’, ‘a modem Savonarola in his fearless 
outspokenness,’ 'a lordly monk’, 'a grand seigneur’. The intellectual circles 
of America were no less amazed by his scholarship and learning. A Univer¬ 
sity Professor addressed him as 'Master’ and referred to him in his books 
as 'the paragon of Vedantists’. Several universities offered him their 
Chairs of Philosophy and Religion. And many a leading churchman had 
the most cordial of relations with him. This was how he sowed the seeds 
of the future international cultural fellowship. 

Ujjvala (her American name was Ida Ansell) writes in her recollections : 
'The Swami was a phenomenon in the United States. When he appeared 
in any place, he attracted everybody’s attention. Everybody was eager to 
see him, to talk to him and to listen to him. He appeared no stranger to 
the people of the United States, in spite of his somewhat quaint dress. 
He moved like an object of wonder among the Americans. People looked 
at him, gazed at him and questioned him—in faa, tried every means 
to know him, because the supernatural about him was patent to everybody. 
Some thought he was an Indian monarch, who had taken to asceticism, 
and one newspaper actually gave him the title of 'Rajah*. Well-built, 
extremely charming, with a radiant smile always on his lips, the greatness 
of his spiritual personality was something like a marvel.’ {The HindUy 
Madras, 14.1.63). 'He was the prophet going among the people, blessing 
them, transmitting to them, whether they knew it or not, the inextingu^h- 
able fire of his own spirit’, writes Mane Louise Burke. {Prabuddha 
Bharata, April 1963). 'Like all prophets, he was his message, the embodi¬ 
ment of it,—such was his persoi^ magnetism’, wrote an American reporter 
of Vivekananda’s speeches. In a letter to an American disciple the Swami 
wrote : 'I have a truth to teach, I the child of God.’ And to another : 
'I have a message to the West as Buddha had a message to the East.* 

Yet this wonder of a man was full of wit, fun and mirth and would hardly 
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miss an opportunity of enjoying them. He would raise roars of laughter 
at the dinner table, himself cook for his disciples, and with a white napkin 
draped over his arm in the fashion of a Negro waiter in a dining car and 
in perfect imitation of him give a call for the dinner, making aU rock in 
laughter. 

Incidentally may be mentioned here a somewhat similar aspect^ of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s personality. Years ago the present writer heard from 
an old gentleman of Dakshineswar —an acquaintance of his—^that some 
of the children of the locality including this gentleman used to go to Sri 
Ramakrishna for the sweets he would always give them and also to play 
with him at his wish. One of the games they played was that Sri Rama¬ 
krishna would crawl on all fours with one after another of the children on 
his back. 'The Paramhansa, the liberated man, is in his soul bdlavat, 
like a child.’ 

About the middle of 1896, the Swami visited England for the second 
time and straightway launched into a programme of intense activity. 
In one of his lectures he spoke feelingly on his Master: T am what I 
am, and what I am is always due to him; whatever in me or in my words 
is good and true and eternal comes to me from his mouth, his heart, his 
soul. Sri Ramakrishna is the spring of this phase of the earth’s religious 
life, of its impulses and activities. If I can show the world one glimpse 
of my Master, I shall not have lived in vain.’ 

A very important event in England is his meeting with Max Mueller, 
the great German Sanskritist and Indologist who did so much to popula¬ 
rise Indian thought in the West. He wanted to meet the famous disciple 
of the Master about whom he had already written an article entitled 'A 
Real Mahatman’. The visit, said Vivekananda, 'was a revelation to me.’ 
Struck by their spirituality and by their devotion to truth, he compared 
the scholar and his wife with the Vedic Rishi Vasistha and his wife Arun- 
dhati. Quite a number of Englishmen and women became his disciples 
among whom were Captain and Mrs. Sevier. Addressing the lady the 
Swami assured her, 'Mother, I would give you my best realisations.’ They 
both came to India with the Swami, and it was through their generosity 
that the Swami was able to establish an ashram at Mayavati in the 
Himala3ras for the spiritual tr aining of his Eastern and Western disciples. 

The next phase of his tour was Europe. While in the Alps he conceived 
the idea of founding the above monastery in the Himalayas. In Germany 
he met the famous Professor Deussen with whom he had important dis¬ 
cussions about the possibilities of the revival of spirituality in Europe 
through Vedanta —a movement which, the Professor said, would 'make 
India the spiritual leader of the nations, the highest and the greatest 
spiritual influence in earth.* He also found in the Swami the very embodi¬ 
ment of the spirit of Vedanta. About this time, while in England, the 
Swami outlined his plan of the Himalayan monastery, of starting two 
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centres, one in Madias and the other in Calcutta, and later, others in 
western and northern India. He also intended to start a paper under the 
management of writers from all nations, in order to spread his ideas to 
every comer of the globe. *You must not forget’, he said, 'that my interest 
are international and not Indian alone.* 

But India and her hapless millions had always been his chief concern. 
On the eve of his departure froirf England for India, he said, 'Now I have 
but one thought, and that is India.’ Asked how he would like his mother¬ 
land after his European experience, he said, 'India I loved before I 
came away. Now the very dust of India has become holy to me; it is the 
holy land, the place of pilgrimage.’ It was this love for his motherland that 
impelled many of his movements. When on board the ship he was tra¬ 
velling by, several Christian missionaries were 'savagely criticising Hindu¬ 
ism’, the Swami walked to one of them, seized him by the collar, and said 
menacingly, 'If you abuse my religion again, I will throw you overboard.’ 
'Let me go, sir,’ the frightened missionary apologised, 'I’ll never do it 
again.’ A small incident but it speaks volumes for the heroic soul who 
never in his life tolerated any aspersions on his Mother. 

It was indeed a royal reception that his countrymen gave the Swami 
on his arrival in India, first in Colombo where he landed, the rest in other 
parts of the country. On his way to Madras the Raja of Ramnad, his 
disciple, had the carriage bearing the Swami unhorsed, and then drew it 
along with his people. Madras which was the first to have recognised the 
greamess of Vivekananda and had equipped him for his journey to Chicago, 
received him back with greater warmA and devotion. All these made the 
Swami say: 'The spirituality of the Hindus is revealed by the princely 
reception which they have given to a beggar sannyasin.’ The Swami’s 
lectures in Madras on India’s spirituality and her future, particularly those 
entitled 'The Mission of the Vedanta’ and 'My Plan of Campaign’ were 
among the most inspiring of his utterances on his return to India. They 
were his soul’s ardent call upon his people 'to awake, arise and discover 
their strength in the Immortal soul’. The other point he emphasised was 
'that eternal, grand idea of the spiritual oneness of the whole universe, the 
only Infinite Reality, that exists in you and in me and in all, in the self, in 
the soul. The infinite oneness of the soul—^that you and I are not only 
brothers, but are really one—^is the eternal sanction of all morality. Europe 
wants it today just as much as our down-trodden races do, and this great 
principle is even now unconsciously forming the basis of all the latest social 
and political aspirations that are coming up in England, in Germany, in 
France, and in America.’ 

In one of these speeches the Swami made an impassioned appeal to the 
would-be leaders of India to feel with all the intensity of their heart for 
their down-trodden countrymen : 'Do you feel ? Do you fed that millions 
and millions of descendants of gods and of sages have become next-door 
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neighbours to brutes ?... Do you feel that ignorance has come over the 
land as a dark cloud ?... Does it make you sleepless ? Has it made you 
almost mad ? If so, that is the first step to becoming a patriot. And how 
should these millions be raised ?’ 'Let every man and woman and child, 
without respect of caste or birth, weakness or strength, hear and learn 
that behind the strong and the weak, behind the high and the low, behind 
every one, there is that Infinite Soul, assuring all the infinite possibility 
and the infinite capacity to become great and good !' 'It is a man-making 
religion that we want. It is man-making theories that we want. And here 
is the test of truth. Anything that makes you weak physically, intellectually 
and spiritually, reject as poison.... Truth is strengthening. Truth is purity, 
truth is all knowledge. Truth must be strengthening, must be enlighten¬ 
ing, must be invigorating.’ 'Therefore my plan is to start institutions 
in India to train our young men as preachers of the truths of our scriptures 
in India and outside India... strong, vigorous, believing youngmen, sincere 
to the backbone, are wanted. A hundred such and the world becomes 
revolutionised.’ 'For the next fifty years let all other gods disappear from 
our minds. This is the only God that is awake : our own race—everywhere 
His hands, everywhere His feet, everywhere His ears. He covers everything 
....The first gods we have to worship are our own countrymen.’ He said 
on another occasion : 'Every Indian has but one duty before him : to 
serve his country with the best of what he is and the best of what he has.’ 

It is history now how these fiery words of Vivekananda—^the first true 
evangel of Indian nationalism—stirred the mind, heart and soul of the na¬ 
tion and how among others they were at the back of the national movement 
of the national being in the early years of the present century. Thus did 
Vivekananda lay the spiritual foundation of India’s resurgent and revolu¬ 
tionary nationalism which inspired and sustained her struggle for freedom 
till its attainment. And India’s attainment of independence in 1947 was 
the fulfilment of his prophecy made in 1897 when he exhorted his country¬ 
men—^as quoted above—^to make national service their only occupation 
for the next fifty years. About the same time he also said : 'Fifty years 
hence India shall be free, but without bloodshed. There is a great future 
for India after her independence.’^ In I939,m course of a talk Sri Aurobindo 
said that Vivekananda had his own ideas of political work and of revolution 
and that he visioned a revolutionary centre similar to the one atManiktala 
garden in Calcutta.^ 

Bengal gave her son a most fitting public reception. He was literally 
beseiged every moment by hundreds of people who came to pay him 
their homage. The time was now for him to turn his attention to the work- 

* Manmathanath Gangopadhyaya in Udbodhan (Bengali monthly) Kartik, 1367 B.E. 
and Reminiscences of Vivekananda by His Eastern and Western Admirers, p. 367. 

* Sri Aurdbinder Sange Kathavarta (Bengali), 'Talks with Sri Aurobindo’ by Nirodbaran, 
p. 270. 
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ing out of his plan based on his new conception of a man-making religion. 
He found that some of his brother disciples who were eage»r for their 
personal salvation, were unable to accept this new religion. To them his 
answer was that as Sannyasins they were right in seeking their own salva¬ 
tion, but they were also to seek the salvation of others by mitigating the 
sufferings of Indians millions. The leader won them over as supporters 
of his work. • 

While the Swami was in America his brother disciples in India—both lay 
and monastic—^had already started giving some form to his ideas of service 
to the people. In order to organise this on a stable basis the Swami con¬ 
vened a meeting of such disciples in May 1897 which the Ramakrishna 
Mission Association was formed with Swami Brahmananda as its first 
President to whom he lumded over all the money he had brought from 
America. The aims and objects of the Association were : to build fellow¬ 
ship among followers of different religions knowing them as so many forms 
of one underlying Eternal Religion; to train men who would work for the 
spiritual and material welfare of the masses; to promote and encourage 
arts and industries; to introduce and spread among the people Vedantic 
and other religious ideas as lived and raught by Sri Ramakrishna. It was 
also to establish Maths and Ashramas in different parts of India and send 
trained members to foreign countries to spread the Vedanta and thereby 
promote better understanding between India and those countries. This 
Association ceased to function as an independent organisation when in 
December 1898 the Belur Math was established. But out of this nucleus 
has grown the present Ramakrishna Mission with its net-work of branches 
in various parts of India and abroad. The Swami was now happy over 
this materidisation of one of his aims: that with religion as the basis man 
should canalise all the energies and capacities of his head, hand and 
heart towards the worship of God. But as he knew that such institutions 
often tended towards sectarianism, he repeatedly warned his brother 
disciples against any such lapse. He said : 'Sri Ramakrishna, who is the 
embodiment of infinite ideas, should never be shut within any limit.’ 

The Ramakrishna Mission today is a world organisation doing its 
splendid work of interpreting to man everywhere the spiritual and cultural 
heritage of India, and rendering various other humanitarian services. 
In recent years its educational and cultural activities have expanded enor¬ 
mously. The Vidyamandira (College) at Belur Math has been fast deve¬ 
loping as a centre of higher education. Its further extension is looming 
large in the proposed Vivekananda University at the same place to comme¬ 
morate the birth centenary of Swami Vivekananda in 1963. The University 
will 'aim at brin ging about a healthy synthesis of the Vedanta of the 
East and the Science and Technology of the West*. This was what Viveka¬ 
nanda wanted and is quite in line with the spirit of modem Indian renais¬ 
sance. Indeed the Swami’s ideal of 'man-making education* offers vast 
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scope for the reorientation of India*s present educational system. He 
defined education as 'the manifestation of the perfection already in man.’ 
Another most important and expanding institution of the Mission is the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture in Calcutta founded in 1938 
as part of the Sri Ramakrishna birth centenary celebration. Amoi^ its 
objects are : to promote and propagate Indian culture, to study other cul¬ 
tures and creative achievements, and to help in establishing 'world peace, 
g enuine internationalism, and a really humane culture on earth*. Its acti¬ 
vities and some of the recent international conferences held imder its 
auspices are a promise of its great future. In his glowing tribute to the work 
of Ramakrishna Aiission, Floyd H. Ross, Professor of World Religions, 
University of South California, says: 'One of the most vital contemporary 
religious and educational movement in India today is the Rama¬ 
krishna movement. Under the leadership of men trained in the spirit 
of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, the Ramakrishna centres are living 
examples of how the timeless truths of the past have value when they are 
continuously relived and reinterpreted in the present.... These Rama¬ 
krishna centres in the West are playing their own part quietly in helping 
to prepare the way for the united pilgrimage of mankind towards 
self-undeistanding and peace.’ 

The Swami went out on an extensive tour and lecturing campaign in 
northern India for about eight months from May 1897. After a stay in 
Almora he went to the Panjab and Kashmir 'sowing everywhere the seeds 
of rejuvenated Hinduism’. He noticed wherever he went the prevalence 
of a false sense of religion. In one of his lectures he said : 'The people 
are neither Hindus nor Vedantins—^they are merely ‘don’t-touchists’; 
the kitchen is their temple and cooking-pots their objects of worship. 
This state of things must go. The sooner it is given up, the better for our 
religion. Let the Upanishads shine in their glory, and at the same time let 
not quarrels exist among different sects.’ In his lectures in various cities 
of Uttar Pradesh and Rajputana he emphasised that the resurgent nationa¬ 
lism of India must be based on her spiritual ideals aroimd which the 
whole country should be organised. And in this process of growth healthy 
scientific and te chn ological knowledge from the West should be assimilated. 
By religion the Swami meant the eternal life-giving principles taught in 
the Veda and not local customs and superstitions. He used often to say 
that without a knowledge of Sanskrit a Hindu would remain alien to his 
own rich culture. 'To promote unity among the Hindus, he encouraged 
intermarriage between different castes and sub-castes, and wanted to re¬ 
vive the Indian universities of the ancient pattern so that they might 
produce real patriots, rather than derks, lawyers, diplomats and Govern¬ 
ment officials.’ 

Mention may be made here that the Swami did not at all like the way 
in which social reforms were being introduced in the country by the 
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refonners of the last century who were influenced by Western ideas In 
India everything should be done in the Indian way and according to her 
inherent spiritual bias which should first be revived through proper educa¬ 
tion. Then should arise the question of changes needed for the betterment 
of social life. When later, Aswinikumar Datta, the great devotee and Na¬ 
tionalist leader of the Swadeshi days, asked the Swami which way lay 
India’s salvation, the latter repeated what Sri Ramakrishna said that 'reli¬ 
gion being the essence of our being all reforms must come through it to be 
acceptable to the masses. To do otherwise is as impossible as pushing the 
Ganga back to its source in the Himalayas and making it flow in a new 
channel* The Swami told Aswinikumar that a great power was working 
in him for what he was then doing to impart better education to the 
youths. 'But see,’ the Swami continued, 'that a man-making education 
spreads among the masses. The next thing is the building up of character. 
Make your students’ character as strong as the thunderbolt, of the bones 
of the Bengali youths shall be made the ±underbolt that shall destroy 
India’s thraldom. Can you give me a few fit boys ? A nice shake I can 
give to the world then.’ The Swami did want the freedom of his country 
and he was sure of its coming. The Vedantic idea of strength and fearless¬ 
ness he would often afiirm and reaffirm to the youths of India as the two 
indispensable factors in the reconstruction of national life. 

The Swami’s catholic outlook and large vision is refleaed in a letter 
to a Muslim, written in June 1898, in which he envisages 'the future per- 
fea India rising out of this chaos and strife, glorious and invincible, with 
Vedantic brain and Islamic body.’ And this unity would be founded on the 
equality of man emphasised by Islam, 'whose deeper spiritual meaning 
the Hindus as a rule so clearly perceive.’ 

Here speaks the Swami’s universal self: 'I accept all the religions that 
were in the past, and worship them all; I worship God with every one of 
them, in whatever form ±ey worship Him. I shall go to the mosque 
of the Mohammedan; I shall enter the Christian church and kneel before 
the Crucifix; I shall enter the Buddhist temple, where I shall take refuge 
in the Buddha and his law. I shall go into the forest and sit down in 
meditation with the Hindu, who is trying to see the Light which enlightens 
the heart of every one. Not only shall I do these things, but I shall keep 
my heart open for all that may come in future.’ 'Doubtless I love India. 
But every day my sight grows clearer. What is India or England or America 
to us ? We are the servants of that God who by the ignorant is called man.’ 
'There is but one basis of well-being, social, political or spiritual—^to know 
that I and my brother are oiw. This is true for all countries and all people.’ 
And he conceived and spoke of a Parliament of Man representing all 
the people of the world, obviously envisaging a world-government fol¬ 
lowing the U. N. O. of today. 

To come back to the Swami’s work. Generous donations from Miss 
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Mueller and Mrs. Ole Bull, his devoted disciples, made possible the comple¬ 
tion of the construction of the Bdur Math, the present Headquarters 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, which took almost the whole of 
the year 1898. This monastery, said the Swami, 'will be a caitre in which 
will be recognised and practised a grand harmony of all creeds and faiths 
as exemplified in the life of Sri Ramakrishna, and religion in its universal 
aspect alone, will be preached. And from this centre of universal toleration 
will go forth the s hining message of goodwill, peace, and harmony to deluge 
the whole world.* The training of his disciples. Eastern and Western, 
which the Swami had already started, now became an important part of 
his work.' When an American disciple asked the Swami how best she could 
help him, he said, 'Love India*. In order that his Western disciples might 
understand Indian life, he advised them to visit Hindu ladies in their 
homes and to observe their dress, food, and customs, but he severely 
discouraged their criticism of the Hindu ways. When Margaret Noble 
wrote to ask for the Swami*s permission to come to India and devote her¬ 
self to his work in India he answered back that she had a great future 
in the work for India but she must think well before she plunged in, 'on 
my part I promise you I will stand by you unto death*. In 1898 she came to 
India and started work with Miss Mueller for the education of Indian 
women. She was truly the Swami*s spiritual daughter whom he introduced 
to the public of Calcutta as 'a gift of England to India*. What this high- 
souled Irish lady did for India*s educational, cultural and political uplift 
is part of the history of her renaissance in modem times. 

In order to have a change which he needed so much the Swami had bem 
to Darjeeling but hardly had his health begun improving when the out¬ 
break of plague in Calcutta brought him down and he started relief work 
in the city in collaboration with Sister Nivedita whose heart—the heart 
of a mother—^welled up in all its milk of human kindness for the afflicted 
and they were deeply touched by this practical application of Vedanta 
by the Master and his worthy disciple. When the plague was under 
control, the Swami left for Almora accompanied by, among others, his 
Western disciples. There he arranged for the revival of the monthly maga¬ 
zine the Prabuddha Bharata (‘Awakened India*) with an Indian monk as 
Editor and a European admirer as Manager; months before, the Bengali 
magazine Udbodhan had begim to be published from Calcutta. From 
Almora he went to Kashmir whose marvellous beauty captivated the 
Westerners. Here the Swami would often break out into flashes of divine 
knowledge for the illumination of his companions. If the theme was 
human unity he would say how it was as much the aim of the world*s 
greatest conquerors as it was of the greatest Incarnations of God. If it 
was the Buddha he would say that he was the greatest man that ever lived. 
In the midst of all these the thought of the body as an obstruction to the 
soul*s expansion would distress him. Sister Nivedita said that they 
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would not be surprised if they were told that 'today or tomorrow he 
would be gone for ever*. Had this feeling any bearing on what the Swami 
later said: 'Ever since I went to Amama^ Siva Himself has entered 
into my bmin. He will not go.* ? From Kashmir he had made his pilgrimage 
to Amamath. Another significant event in Kashmir was his vision of Kali 
which he immortalised in his famous poem 'Kali the Mother*. Kali was 
Sri Ramakrishna*s 'My Mother’»in whom resides the whole universe with 
all its phenomenal opposites. This Almighty Mother who is always one 
with Brahman was seen by Vivekananda in Her terrible aspect. He 
concluded the poem with : 

'Thou Time, the All-destroyer, 

Come, O Mother, come. 

'Who dares misery love 
And hug the form of death. 

Enjoy destruction*s dance— 

To him the Mother comes.* 

About the poem he said : 'It all came true, every word of it; and I have 
proved it, for I have hugged the Form of Death' I'he descent into him of 
Siva and his vision of Kali were not incidental experiences. The Swami 
had practised severe austerities and meditation in the temple of the Divine 
Mother. His visions and experiences there were pointers to an early end 
of his body. He returned a changed man with a heavenly light on his 
face and was now full of 'Mother*. 'Mother*, 'Mother*, 'Mother* was 
alwa3rs on his lips. He said he had no more plans, neither would he make 
any. 'Let all things be as Mother wills’. In April 1900 he wrote to Miss 
MacLeod : 'Pray for me that my work may stop for ever and my whole 
soul be absorbed in Mother. Her work She knows.* But the Mother 
and the Master would not let him rest. Work he must however much 
his soul might yearn to depart. 'No rest for me.* came his changed front. 
'1 should die in harness ! I love action ! Life is a battle, and one must 
always be in action, to use a military phrase. Let me live and die in action.* 
The Swami sailed for America again in December 1898, the object 
being to give an impetus to the work he had already started there and to 
entrust it to Swami Abhedananda. Besides usual classes, talks and lectures, 
he had to consider proposals for starting new centres and he was offered 
a gift of land for the construction of one at San Francisco. He put Swami 
Turiyananda in charge of it. What resulted from his work in America 
has been best expressed by Marie Louis Burke in her recent publication 
Swami Vivekananda in America—New Discoveries: 'Quite literally he plan¬ 
ted the seeds of spirituality in the hearts of innumerable human beings, 
chang ing the course of their lives for ever.* Today there are as many as 
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eleven centres in America through which the monks of the Ramakrishna 
Order give spiritual guidance to thousands of Americans besides lectures 
and talks on Indian religion, philosophy and culture. The Vedanta move¬ 
ment has taken root in the American soil. 

From America the Swam! came to Paris which he called 'the home of 
liberty’ and where he met his distinguished countryman Jagadishchandra 
Basu, the discoverer of life and nervous^ system in plants, to whom he 
referred as 'the pride and glory of Bengal*, and who was there on invita¬ 
tion to attend ±e sdentiiic section of the Congress of the History of 
Religions. The Swami participated in the two sessions of the Congress 
and repudiated a German Orientalist’s view that the Siva lingam was a 
mere phallic symbol. He also showed that the Veda was the basis of 
Hinduism and that Sri Krishna and the Blmgavad Gita were prior to 
Buddhism. In Paris he met many prominent men of Europe. With Jules 
Bois, a distinguished French writer, he had 'many great ideas in common’ 
and he felt happy in his company. In Oaober 1900 he left Paris, and 
passing through the countries of Eastern Europe reached Athens from 
where he sailed to Egypt. At Cairo, unknowingly he and the party entered 
the quarters inhabited by girls of ill fame. His companions wanted to take 
him away but he refused whereupon some of these girls came out, knelt 
before him, and kissed the hem of his garment. 

Sister Nivedita says that all through his European tour the Swami was 
completely indifferent to his surroundings and it seemed as though he were 
continuously in meditation. Yet he was not unaffected by what he saw 
and felt around him: the evils of commercialism and militarism. In the 
atmosphere of Europe he saw the possibilities of war and called the conti¬ 
nent 'a military camp’. Earlier in a letter he wrote : 'Europe is on the edge 
of a volcano. If the fire is not extinguished by a flood of spirituality, it will 
erupt.’ And the prophecy he made in another letter ran : ‘The next up¬ 
heaval will come from Russia or China ... The world is in the third epoch, 
imder the domination of the vaisya. The fourth will be und^ the sudra.’ 
The coming supremacy of the working class, the Swami said, would com¬ 
plete the cycle and then would spiritual culture reassert itself and influence 
human civilisation through the power of the brahmana. Swami Viveka- 
nanda often spoke of the future greatness of India as surpassing all the 
glories of her past. 

The Swami sprang a surprise on his brother disciples at the Belur 
Math by his sudden arrival in December 1900. The news was now 
broken to him of the passing at Mayavati in the Himalayas of tus beloved 
disciple Mr. Sevier, of which he had had a premonition in Egypt. The 
•Swami characterised it and the passing of Mr. Goodwin in 1898 in India 
as the martyrdom of two Englishmen for India. 'It makes me love dear 
England and its heroic breed. The Mother is watering the plant of future 
India with the best blood of England. Glory unto Her !’ 
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In response to a pressing invitation from East Bengal the Swami under¬ 
took a two-month tour in that region accompanied by his mother and 
Sannyasin disciples. He was in poor health at this time. Yet on his return 
to the Math he started doing regular work: classes, talks, instructions, 
correspondence. When urged to rest he said: 'That which Sri Rama- 
krishra called 'Kali* took possession of my body and soul three or four da3rs 
before his passing away. That makes me work and never lets me keep still 
or look to my personal comfort.’ He also related how the Master 
transmitted his spiritual powers to him. 

The Swami had this time visits from many distinguished Indians with 
whom he discussed the idea of founding a Vedic college for the promotion 
of ancient Aryan culture and of the knowledge of Sanskrit. He h^ another 
idea of establishing a monastery for women. 

Towards the close of 1901 there came from Japan two learned Buddhists 
who invited the Swami to attend the proposed Congress of Religions in 
Japan. One of them was the famous artist and art-critic, Okakura Kakuzo, 
a devoted lover of India and an ardent champion of her freedom and that 
of the whole of Asia from foreign domination. The Swami spoke of 
Okakura : 'We are two brothers who meet again, having come from these 
ends of the earth.* For reasons of health and other preoccupations he 
could not accept the invitation. At Okakura’s request the Swami accom¬ 
panied him to Bodh Gaya, the first place of pilgrimage he had visited 
years ago as a wandering monk, and then to Varanasi to which dty he had 
said farewell on his last visit with the words : ‘I shall never come back 
until I can burst on society like a bomb.* The splendid Ramakrishna 
Home of Service at Varanasi was the result of this visit of the Swami. 

On his return to the Math he was presented with a set of the newly- 
published Encyclopaedia Britarmica which be started reading. When a 
householder disciple remarked that it was difficult to master these twenty 
five volumes in one life the Swami said that he had already finished the 
first ten volumes and he was then in the eleventh. Being asked, the disciple 
put to the Master questions from the volumes read only to be utterly 
amazed by his answers on many technical subjects and these in many 
places in the very language of the book. It has been seen that he was in 
possession of this power even when a student. Yoga must have deej^ed it. 

The Swami’s love of God in the poor was visible when at this time 
he served a beautiful feast to the Santhal labourers then working in the 
Math grounds. When the meal was finished he said to them, 'You are 
Narayanas; today I have entertained Narayana Himself.’ He said to a 
disciple, 'I actually saw God in them. How guileless they are !* Address¬ 
ing the inmates of the Math he said: 'See how simple-hearted these poor 
illiterate people are. WiU you be able to relieve their miseries to some ex¬ 
tent at least ? Otherwise of what use is our wearing the ochre robe of the 
Sannyasin ?... Nobody in our country thinks of the low, the poor, and the 
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miserable—^the badcbone of the nation. Unless they are elevated, the 
great Mother (India) will never awake !... After so much Tapasya (asceti¬ 
cism) I have known that the highest truth is this : He is present in every¬ 
thing ! These are all the manifold forms of Him. There is no other God 
to seek for ! He alone is worshipping God who serves all beings !’ 

His vision of the All-Pervading Brahman was so vivid that he could 
think of no other worship : 'May I be bom again and again and suffer 
thousands of miseries so that I may worship the only God that exists, the 
only God I believe in—the sum total of all souls; and above all, my God 
the wicked, my God the miserable, my God the poor of all races, of all 
species, is the special object of my worship.’ One day, his eyes radiant, the 
Swami burst into an affirmation of this tmth in which, as he once said, he 
always lived, moved and had his being: 'Where will you go to seek 
Brahman ? He is Immanent in all beings. Here, here is the visible 
Brahman.* Those around him were stmck by the words as if by an electric 
shock and stood transfixed, some in trance, some amazed. 

'There is only one thing*, the Swami once said, 'which we see as many.* 
'God is neither outside nature nor inside nature, but God and nature and 
soul and universe are aU convertible terms. You never see two things; 
it is your metaphysical worlds that have deluded you.* 'Whomsoever you 
hurt, you hurt yourself; ffiey are all you. Whether you know it or not, 
through all hani you work, through all feet you move, you are the king 
enjoying in his palace, you are the beggar leading that miserable existence 
in the street; you are in the ignorant as well as in the learned; you are in the 
man who is weak and you are in the strong; know this and be sympathetic.* 

The day of his final departure from his labours for the earth was drawing 
nigh. He gave hints of it to some, to some he gave only his benediction. 
He withdrew from aU responsibilities, all outside affairs. 'A great tapasya 
and meditation has come upon me, and I am making ready for death.* 
he said. One day some of his brotiier monks were talking of old days; 
one of them asked him, quite casually, 'Do you know yet who you are, 
Swamiji ?* His unexpected reply, 'Yes, I know now !* awed them into 
silence. All now remembered Sri Ramakrishna’s prophecy about his pass¬ 
ing. In the morning of that day of days, Friday, 4 July 1902, he was 
heard saying to himself: 'If there were another Vivekananda, he would 
have understood what Vivekananda has done ! And yet, how many 
Vivekanandas shall be bom in time !* He worshipped Mother Kali in the 
Math, took his usual class, for three hours, and in the afternoon a walk. 
On his return he very tenderly made enquiries about every member of the 
Math, and then conversed for a loi^ time with his companions on the rise 
and fall of nations. 'India is immortal*, he said, 'if she persists in her search 
for God. But if she goes in for politics and social conflict, she will die.* 
In the evenii^ he retired into his room, spent an hour in meditation, and 
lay down quietly on his bed, and after an hour, his eyes fixed in the centre 
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of hk eyebrows, and a divine expression on his face, he went into Maha- 
samadhi, literally fulfilling his own prophecy, 'I sha^ not live to be forty 
years old.’ A litde blood in the nostrils confirmed the Yoga scriptures 
that the life-breath of an Illumined Yogi passes out through the opening 
on the top of the head, causing the blood to flow in the nostrils, and the 
mouth. 

Thus did the mighty soul pas? from time into Eternity, leaving behind, 
on the pages of history and in the memory of his countrymen, an imperi¬ 
shable name, and a symbol of leonine personality, a universal Vedwtic 
heart afire with the Sakti of the Divine Mother and a passionate love for 
India, to him, ‘the land of Eternal Verities’. Very truly did an admirer 
once say of him : This young man who had renounced all worldly ties 
and freed himself from bondage, had but one love, his motherland, and 
one grief, her downfall’. In her great book. The Master as I saw Him, 
regarded by Sri Aurobindo as ‘the best study of Vivekananda’, Sister 
Nivedita says : ‘Throughout those years in which I saw him almost daily, 
the thought of India was to him like the air he breathed. True, he was a 
worker at foundations. He never used the word ‘nationality* nor proclaimed 
an era of ‘nation-making’. ‘Man-making’, he said, was his own task. But 
he was bom a lover, and the queen of his adoration was his Motherland.... 
He was hard on her sins, unsparing of her want of worldly wisdom, but 
only because he felt these faults to be his own. And none, on the contrary, 
was ever so possessed by the vision of her greatness.’ 

How true is the phrase ‘condensed India’ which he once called himself. 
No wonder that his sole concern was how to raise the masses of India 
and awaken the whole country to the tmth of its soul: spirituality govern¬ 
ing every sphere of human activity. He once said : ‘My ideal can be ex¬ 
pressed in a few words : to preach unto men their Divinity and how to 
make It manifest in every movement of life.’ And this, he was certain, 
would bring about the all-round well-being not only of India but of the 
whole world, because as he has so many times said, India’s spirituality 
alone could save mankind. This is how he visioned the historic march 
of India towards that goal: ‘I stand in awe before the imbroken procession 
of scores of shining centuries, with here and there a dim link in the chain 
only to flare up with added brilliance in the next, and there she is walking 
with her own majestic steps—^my motherland—^to fulfil her glorious des¬ 
tiny—^the regeneration of man the bmte into man the God.’ ‘This is the 
theme of India’s lifework, the burden of her eternal songs, the backbone 
of her existence, the foundation of her being, the raison d’etre of her 
very existence—^the spiritualisation of the human race.’ ‘For a complete 
civilisation the world is waiting, waiting for the treasures to come out 
of India, waiting for the marvellous spiritual inheritence of the race.’ ‘A 
great obligation rests on the sons of India fully to equip themselves for the 
work of enlightening the world on the problems of human existence.’ 
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Therefore his clarion call: 'Up India, and conquer the world with 
your spirituality.’ 'The only condition of national life, of awakened and 
vigorous national life is the conquest of the world by Indian thought.’ 
Such thoughts were enshrined in the Upanishads which to Vivekananda 
'are the great mine of strength.. .strength enough to invigorate the whole 
world; the whole world can be vivified, made strong, and energised through 
them. They will call with trumpet voice upon the weak, the miserable, and 
the down-trodden of all races, all creeds and all sects, to stand on their 
feet and be free. Freedom, physical freedom, mental freedom and spiri¬ 
tual freedom are the watchwords of the Upanishads. Aye, this is the one 
scripture in the world, of all others, that does not talk of salvation but of 
freedom.’ 

'Be strong’. 'Be fearless’, was the burden of Vivekananda’s message to 
the youths of India, on whom, he said again and again, hung the great 
future of their country. These words have the ring of the Upanishads : 
'This Self the weakling cannot attain.’ And abhih 'fearless’, says Vive¬ 
kananda, is the adjective given to the Lord only in our scriptures. 
'Strength ! More strength ! Strength evermore !* 'My child’, says he,' What 
I want is muscles of iron and nerves of steel, inside which dwells a mind of 
the same material as that of which the thunderbolt is made.’ By that 
strength therefore, 'Let us first be Gods, and then help others to be 
Gods. 'Be, and make’, let this be our motto.’ 'Manifest the divinity 
within you, and everything will be harmoniously arranged around it.’ 

Vivekananda saw India rising after many centuries of sleep : 'The longest 
night seems to be passing away, the sorest trouble seems to be coming to 
an end at last.. .the sleeper is awakening ! India, this motherland of ours, 
is awakening from her long deep sleep. None can resist her any more; 
never is she going to sleep any more; no external powers can hold her back 
any more; for, the infinite giant is rising to her feet.’ 'Let us all work hard, 
my brethren, this is no time for sleep. On our work depends the coming 
of the India of the future.. .Arise and awake, and see her seated here, on 
her eternal throne, rejuvenated, more glorious than she ever W£S—^this 
motherland of ours.’ 

For this future of India which Vivekananda saw would be greater than 
her great past, he worked all his life with the divine strength the Mother 
gave him through Sri Ramakrishna. And when by the depth and intensity 
of his love for India his soul became one with her soul, that strength 
entered the soul of the nation and passed into its consciousness with the 
result, among others, that the youths of the country came forward and 
responded to Sri Aurobindo’s call to revolutionary nationalism of which 
he was the high-priest. They left their hearth and home and dedicated 
themselves to the cause of dieir country’s freedom, to the Mother, and 
with her strength in them, they gladly faced the worst of tyrannies, even 
death, and wrote with their blood adiapter of perennial inspiration in the 
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history of India’s struggle for freedom. Here stands fulfilled the key> 
word of Indian nationalism uttered by Vivekananda : 'Every Indian must 
know from his very birth that his life is dedicated to his motherland.’ 

Many a time did Vivekananda say : 'Even after death I shall work for 
the good of the world.’ 'There is no rest for my soul till man becomes 
one with God.’ To his continuing the work here on earth there is the testi¬ 
mony of Sri Aurobindo : 'Vivek&nanda is a soul of puissance if ever there 
was one, a very lion among men, but the definite work he has left behind 
is quite incommensurate with our impression of his creative might and 
energy. We perceive his influence still working gigantically, we know not 
well how, we know not well where, in something that is not yet formed, 
something leonine, * grand, intuitive, upheaving that has entered the 
soul of India and we say, 'Behold, Vivekananda still lives in the soul of 
his Mother and in the souls of her children.” ^ This was written in 1915. In 
1908 while in jail Sri Aurobindo heard and felt Vivekananda’s voice and pre¬ 
sence. 'The voice’, he says, 'spoke only of a special and limited but very 
important field of spiritual experience and it ceased as soon as it had finished 
saying all that it had to say on the subject.’ ^ In a talk Sri Aurobindo said: 
'It was the spirit of Vivekananda who first gave a clue in the direction of 
the Supermind. He did not use the word 'Supermind’. I used it myself. 
This due led me to see how the Truth-Consciousness works in everything 
...,I had another direct experience of Vivekananda’s presence when I 
was practising Hathayoga. I felt this presence standing behind and watch¬ 
ing over me. That exerted a great influence afterwards in my hfe.’ When 
asked how one like Vivekananda could speak of things of which he said 
nothing in his lifetime, Sri Aurobindo said that either he might not have 
known them in life and as souls evolve after leaving the body, knew them 
afterwards. He might as well have known them in lifetime but kept silent, 
because 'a Yogi does not say all he knows. He says only what is necessary. 
If I wrote all that I knew, then it would be ten times the amount I have 
written.’ ^ It will be seen later that Sri Aurobindo had several spiritual 
experiences and a major Yogic realisation before going to jail. In the jail 
itself he had the vision of the Divine Presence everywhere and in 
everything. 

There might be between these two divine souls—^Vivekananda and 
Sii Aurobindo —a spiritual affinity, both having embodied in themselves 
the Truth, Light and Force that India is. 

Sri Aurobindo sees in Sri Ramakrishna 'God manifest in a human 
being; but b ehin d there is God in His infinite impersonality and His 
Universal Personality’, and in Vivekananda 'A radiwt glance from the 

' Sri Aurobindo : Bankim-Tilak- Dayananda, p. 49. 

* Sri Aurobindo ; Sri Aurobindo on Himself and on the Mother^ p. 115. 

* “Talks with Sri Aurobindo”, recorded by Nirodbaran. Mother Indian June 1962, 
pp. 12, 13. 
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eye of Shivaj but behind him is the divine gaze from which he came and 
Shiva himself and Brahma and Vishnu and OM all-exceeding.* 

The inner, hence, the real significance of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda and their place in the history of man’s spiritual 
evolution cannot be fuUy appraised in that the work they started 
has yet to reach its sufficient development. 'Nobody ^s been 
able to understand him who came 6n earth as Sri Ramakrishna. 
Even his own nearest devotees have no real clue to it. Only some have 
a little inkling of it. All will understand him in time*, Vivekwanda used 
often to say. The obvious fact is that whereas the realisations of the spiri¬ 
tual leaders of the past were generally of one particular aspect or another 
of the Infinite Truth, attained through a particular path, Sri Ramakrish- 
na’s realisations were of wider aspects of the Infinite and confirmed through 
wider paths, Hindu, Christian, Muslim, Buddhist and other religious 
concepts and creeds and covered a range never before attempted by any 
seeker. The reason is plain enough. He had to take in one sweep the 
whole world with aU its diverse faiths and creeds, shake it free from in¬ 
ertia and obscurity and lead it back to its own self. Equally distinguished 
were his gifts to the world : his teachings of religious harmony and human 
oneness through a realisation of the One in all—^lessons so imperatively 
needed by the world of today torn by disimity and hatred, and dominated 
by rank materialism and denial of C^d and ffisregard of all higher values 
of life. Sri Ramkrishna showed the path of liberation from all these evils 
and through his chosen disciple awakened seeking souls to the light and 
truth of the divinity within them. That was how Master and disciple 
began the work. Indeed they were immeasurably greater than what they 
said and did. They knew, as Vivekananda himself many a time said, that 
their mission was not over. They initiated that movement of man’s soul 
which is to culminate in the realisation of his divine destiny. That is why 
even after they left their body they along with other liberated souls have 
been at work helping India’s mission of spiritualising the human race 
prophesied by Swami Vivekananda and later formulated by Sri Aurobindo 
in his vision of the future of humanity. 

In 1909, about a year after his experience of Vivekananda in jail, Sri 
Aurobindo wrote: 'The work that was begun at Dakshineswar is far 
from finished, it is not even understood. That which Vivekananda re¬ 
ceived and strove to develop, has not yet materialised. The truth of the 
future that Bijoy Goswami hid within himself has not yet been revealed 
utterly to his disciples....’ ^ 

It is significant that the main line on which this beginning devdoped 
tended towards an integration of the Vedantic idea of Brahman as the 
deepest truth of man’s divine perfection, and the Tantrik idea of Divine 
Motherhood as the sustaining force in man’s evolution towards that end, 

* Sri Aurobindo: The Ideal of the Karmayogin» p. 36. 
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both being two aspects of the Divine in manifestation. Sri Ramakrishna*s 
sadhana restored the ancient Sakti-cult to its proper place in the life 
and culture of the people as the source of its streng^ and will, expressing 
itself creatively in the marvellous cultural achievonents of the people. 
Swami Vivekananda accentuated the forces released by his Master, and 
made them active again in the national life the result of which was its 
resurgence, its will to freedom and greatness. This very important and 
great beginning has been developing since then, not unoften obstructed 
by various untoward conditions, waiting now for its larger development 
towards a greater and grander future. 

Tndia, the Knowledge-Sun of the world,’ says Nolini Kanta Gupta, 
'had sunk from her high state into the darkest depths of degradation. 
Vivekananda rescued her, in her own respleildent form, and enthroned her 
in her own glory.... He has made India’s soul, her eternal being, conscious 
and dynamic, invested it with a new life, a new force. He has settled her 
in Brahman and placed her in the heart of activity.... The soul of the world 
is Bharata Shakti and Bharata Shakti is Brah^mayi Shakti, the force 
of Brahman, which means the divinity of every created being, self- 
conscious mastery, iniinite capacity, and free, firmly-settled divine dynamis 
and fire. In the field of religion, in the domain of action, at the junction 
of the vanishing Past and the beginning of a Future rich in the potentials 
of a new life, Vivekananda has been the descent of a divine Life-Force.’^ 

In this year of the Swami Vivekananda’s first Birth Centenary in 1963, 
we join our hearts and minds with all India and all the world in deep 
reverence for what he was, and in grateful remembrance of what he did 
and is still doing for his people and for the whole human race. 


1 Nolini Kanta Gupta ; Banglar Pran (Bengali). 
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CHAPTER XV 

SINGER OF DAWN 


That the sun of India*s destiny would rise again and herald the dawn of 
a new day of greatness and glory was the vision of almost all those who led 
the progressive movements in nineteenth-century India. Some of them 
also held that India’s hiture would be greater than her great past. Vive- 
kananda’s however was a Yogic vision. In the certitude of this vision he 
saw 'the Ancient Mother rejuvenated to conquer the world by her spiri¬ 
tuality’. He perceived the rebirth of India into the light and strengdi of 
her soul, which would, in God’s own time, bring about a resurgence of 
the world’s soul. Sri Aurobindo said that this is how man would open to 
the truth, the truth that would liberate him into a perfect living in the 
Spirit—^the only permanent solution of all human problems. The seed of 
this solution, as seen before, lay preserved in the soul of India for its disse¬ 
mination in the mind of man at a propitious hour. The hour came and the 
work began, the work of the Mother, whose chosen instrument revived 
for the first time in the modem age the ancient cultural links between 
India and the Western world and gave a fresh impetus to the expansive 
movement of Indian thought, which, because of Vivekananda’s drive, had 
been growing and making possible the success of later attempts in the 
same direction. To the seeing eye the spiritual renaissance of modem 
India would presage the spiritual renaissance of the whole world. 

An ancient tradition has it that every dawn of heaven’s light on earth, 
every awakening of man to a new truth throws up a poet or poets whose 
inspired utterances reflect the character and spiritual ideal of the age and 
indicate the path to its realisation. It is said that poetry was one of the 
formative forces in the rise of even the earliest civilisations of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. In China 'a prolific and enchanted forest of poetry sprang 
up in the fertile soil of the T’ang period’, 'among the most prosperous and 
culturally brilliant in the history of China.* The Epics of the Heroic Age 
of India and Greece are the world’s greatest creations of their kind and 
history has shown how they have ever continued to shape and influence 
peoples and their cultures both within and without the regions of their 
origin. In India earlier than her Heroic Age was the Age of the Spirit 
in whose characteristic poetry is foimded her immortal culture the aim of 
which is the attainment by man of his spiritual perfection envisaged by 
the Vedic and Vedantic Poets. The later epochs in which man’s creative 
life rose to heights of classical excellence had their singers who were either 
their makers or inspirers or fosterers. In fact, many of the andent texts 
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includii^ the Epics were given their final forms in the Classical age in which 
were also written many of the Puranas and the Tantras—^great poetical 
creations of the age—^whose deep and abiding influence on In dian life and 
spirituality is a fact of great importance to the historic and cultural evolu¬ 
tion of the people. The song of the medieval mystics, both in the North 
and the South, sustained the inner life of the race when its outer life was 
subjected to various untoward 'conditions. 

The rise of neo-Vaishnavism in Bengal mainly through its exquisite 
lyric poetry of incomparable sweetness delineating man’s love for God 
was a wide spiritual upheaval that has given to the life of Bengal its cha¬ 
racteristic tone and rh3rthm. Is not her greatest poet of modem times, 
who is also the greatest poet of the modem world, a fine flowering of neo- 
Vaishnavic and neo-Vedantic idealism ? That a tme spirit of poetry 
should saturate the entire being of Bengal and become its dominant 
trend and form an invaluable heritage of her immediate past is mostly due 
to the Vaishnavic lyrics and esoteric poetry of the medieval mystics. Many 
of these mystics could trace their lineage to the authors of the tenth-century 
carydpadas or esoteric hymns—the earliest literary form of the Bengali 
language. And this has a significance for the future too, since the poetry 
of Rabindranath influenced by these ancient poetic utterances, points, if 
anything, to the dawn of a new age of a traer greamess for the whole world. 
It was not for nothing that the Vaishnava poets dreamt of a Nava Vrinda- 
van, a heaven where free souls one with the Divine would take part in 
His eternal lila. One may read into this a promise of the spiritualised 
humanity of the future in a new world of delight. It is note worthy that 
similar visions with slight variations due to regional traditions were 
seen and proclaimed by the medieval mystics of the whole of India, from 
north to south, east to west. 

From the early days of the Vedic seers the evolution of Indian culture 
has maintained an almost imbroken continuity of poetic creation,—one of 
the greatest marvels in the literary history of mankind. Indeed, at every 
stage of this creation it proved its excellence and when it found its superb 
form in the work of modem India’s master-singer it again expressed her 
soul in conformity with the life-line of her continuous cultural evolution. 

Thus the dawn in India of a new age of greamess is found to have been 
almost invariably heralded by divinely-ordained singers of the coming 
glory, their eyes fixed on its golden glints. 

That poetry conduces to the well-being of man, and is a factor in his 
progress and evolution has begun to be admitted even by its modem 
votaries who 'reassert the classical concept of poetry as a public good*, 
while Collii^ood holds that 'as an art poetry is the community’s medi¬ 
cine for the worst disease of mankind, the cormption of consciousness*. 
A more positive function of poetry is affirmed by Matthew Arnold and 
Sri Aurobindo bo± of whom regard poetr}* as a most necessary, powerful 
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and formative force in the evolution of the human race towards perfection. 
The national significance of poetry is expressed in the view that 'nations 
are destroyed or flourish in proportion as their poetry, painting and music 
arc destroyed or flourish.’ Says Carlyle : 'The history of a nation’s poetry 
is the essence of its history, political, scientific, religious.’ An 'ode’ by the 
Irish poet, A.W.E. O’Shaughnessy, has been the favourite of many of his 
brethren the world over including one of'the foremost of them, Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore who used to intone, as canticle of a poet’s faith, the lines : 

'We are the music-makers 

And we are the dreamers of dreams 

Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 

World-losers and world-forsakers 

On whom the pale moon gleams : 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems.’ 

To Shelley, another favourite of Rabindranath, poetry is 'a divine 
activity’, capable of saving the world, and poets are 'unacknowledged 
legislators of the world.’ To Wordsworth they are adept 

'In framing models to improve the scheme 

Of Man’s existence and recast the world.’ 

An historic example of the influence of inspired poetry are the visions 
of the Vedic and Upanishadic Seers, visions which, says Sri Aurobindo, 
'created ancient India, her spiritual culture, and made a people’. These 
visions have since been upbearing both her culture and her people waiting 
for the hour when their secret meaning will be rediscovered and revealed 
for the liberation of man 'into a higher life in which God will reign for 
ever’. Those who will revision these truths and utter them in inspired 
word wiU be the Poets of the Future. But before them must come those 
who will recognise and welcome 'the first rays of the Dawn’ and sing of 
them, preparing the way for higher and higher ascensions of man towards 
'the Fuller Glory, the Sun of Truth’. That is why Sri Aurobindo calls 
them 'the forerunners of the new spirit’ whose poetic creation is the march¬ 
ing-song of man impelling his pace towards his divine destiny. What is 
also significant about them is that they represent the Time-Spirit, mir¬ 
roring in their poetry the aspirations of the age, its quest for ^e deeper 
meaning of life. The quest intensifies as the new and well-timed trmd of 
this poetry touches the soul, moves the heart, fires the imagination, creates 
a world within the world. This is how these poets become world-poets 
and their appeal sdrs the whole of humanity. One such had the unique 
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distinction of receiving universal homage during his lifetime even though 
he wrote in his native tongue. Indeed Rabindranath is an incomparable 
phenomenon in the recent cultural history of mankind. 

What then was it that marked the age in which he was bom and lived 
a large part of his long life ? How does his poetry reflect the spirit of the 
age, or rather, give voice to mute upheavings of the soul ? 

It was, again, the momentdbs nineteenth century and after, which 
wimessed the wonderful discoveries in science and the emergence of new 
thoughts and ideas that enriched and energised the mind of the age. 
And all these, as seen in a previous chapter, blossomed out of the nine¬ 
teenth-century upsurge of the creative soul of Europe. The impact of 
these scientiflc and cultural ideas on Asia modernised the mind of her 
ancient peoples releasing forces that moved them to recover their own 
soul. As this quickened ethos penetrated the progressive min ds of Europe 
they looked deeper in their search for the truth of life and universe whose 
laws already discovered by science could no longer satisfy their quest. 
Man’s soul was yearning for a deeper and higher truth thsm science and 
reason could give him. The spiritual urge of av^ened India stimulated 
the growth of this tendency in the higher mind of the race. Apart from 
the spiritual power emanating from the Yogis in their quiet retreats—a 
silent factor in the inner regeneration of man—^the wonderful lives and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swam! Vivekananda were dynamic 
forces in this new movement of the human spirit. There were next the 
visions of the new luminous worlds of supramental infinities which Sri 
Aurobindo received from the peak of his spiritual experiences and re¬ 
vealed through the pages of his monthly review the Arya which siarted 
within a month of the outbreak of the First World War in 1914 and 
continued for seven years. Of this later on. 

1914 was a year of far-reaching importance in the history of India and 
the world. It was in this year that JagadishchandraBasu’s lecture-demon¬ 
strations in London and Vienna on plants, recording *the marvellous 
resemblance between their life-movements and animals’ brought home to 
the scientific world the truth and originality of his discoveries and put 
India on the scientific map of the world. It was the year when the paintings 
of Abanindranath Tagore, the founder of the Neo-Indian School of 
Painting, were for the first time exhibited in Paris, London and Java, and 
in the following year in Chicago and in different cities in India. They 
received rapturous appreciation from art-connoisseurs everywhere many 
of whom, struck by the "characteristic Indianness’ of the pictures read into 
them the renaissance of India as a fact of profound significance for herself 
and for the future of human civilisation. There was then another event 
of the same year of a yet vaster significance—^the meeting of the Mother 
with Sri Aurobindo at Pondicherry, the starting-point of their collaboration 
in the pioneer work of liberating man into an integral spiritual perfection 
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envisaged by Sri Aurobindo in the pages of his monthly philosophical 
review Arya, started in August 1914, and by the Mother in her Prayers 
and Meditations written mostly in 1914. The forces at work in 1914 burst 
into some of Rabindranath’s magnificent poetic creations, published in 
the Bengali monthly Sabuj Patra, 'The Green Leaf’, an organ of progressive 
literary idealism, also started the same year. 

This was about the period which seemed to be the seed-time of the ideas 
and forces that were to revolutionise the consciousn^s of the human race 
for its rebirth into a higher and diviner one—the aim of Nature in the 
spiritual evolution of man. Not that she always uses peaceful means for her 
purpose. If and when necessary she causes a blood-bath in which the human 
material is forcibly kneaded, new-shaped, and freshened up for a higher 
order of life. Sri Aurobindo says that the First World War was one such 
cataclysm—^intended by Nature to break the Old in order that the New 
might be bom. The Old was broken and the New was in the process of 
creation. In fact, Sri Aurobindo’s revelations point to its birth which had 
already taken place in the inner world of basic forc:es where events are 
bom long before they materialise as external phenomena. Rabindranath 
saw in the War a yuga-sandhU the dying of the old age to the dawning 
of a New with its blood-red sunrise emerging through the travail of 
death, sorrow and pain^. 

Sri Aurobindo pointed to the light of a New Dawn through his reve¬ 
latory sequences in the Arya in whi(di he envisaged the progressive march 
of man towards a divine life on earth, towards his ultimate unity and a 
perfect social order. These spiritual tm±s seen by the Master-Seer of the 
age had never before been revealed by anybody, remarked Dwijendranath, 
Rabindranath’s elder brother. Along with these there was also appearing 
in the Arya another series on 'The Future Poetry’ in which Sri Aurobindo 
traced the development of poetry towards its future form which would 
voice the dawn of the New Age of the Spirit. All these traths, as Sri 
Aurobindo once said, came direct to his pen from higher regions of con¬ 
sciousness far above the human mind. From 1910, more particularly, 
from 1914, Sri Aurobindo added, a vast power came pressing down upon 
him and into his being there mshed a ceaseless stream of universal con¬ 
sciousness, tremendous force and light from the supramental planes. 
That this should take place in that way and in those pregnant years indi¬ 
cated the urgency of the work which evolutionary Nature was then pur- 
suii^ through the master-minds of the time, and this because the hour 
had now come for man to grow in readiness for his divine destiny. The 
centre of this movement was India, as foreseen by Vivekananda. These 
are Sri Aurobindo’s words about what was happening at that time: 'A 
great new life is visibly preparing in her, a mighty transformation and 
farther dynamic evolution and potent march forward into the inexhaustible 
* PrabhatkumBr Mukhopadhyaya: Rabrndra-Jivam (in Bengali) Vol. II. p. 354. 
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infinities of spiritual experience.*^ 

Such then was the period in which were most active some of the greatest 
of the world’s spiritual figures who were the true bmlders of that Greater 
Tomorrow towards which man is being secretly led by evolutionary Nature 
through 'the continuous succession of the dawns of Light on his con¬ 
sciousness*. And it was in this momentous period that Rabindranath 
Tagore rose to the height of hit fame and achievement by winning the 
Nobel Prize that drew to him the attention of the world. Most of his 
finest literary creations had been wrtten by this tune, often inspired, 
especially in the case of poetry, by visions and experiences of higher 
truths. It was these, as the Poet himself said, that were behind much of 
his later poetical creation. And his poetry, as is well known, was no mere 
departure from the old but of a new and fresh pattern, both in form and 
content, rich in promise for the future, 'representing the highest 
possibility of a greater coming poetry’ of a next greater age. 

BcdakOi 'The Flight of Swans*, is the tide of a book containing a series 
of the greatest poems of this period, the genesis of which -ms Chanchala, 
'The Unresting River*, or more fittingly, 'The Stream of Life*. But 
before any reference is made to these poems, it may be said that it is diffi¬ 
cult to draw much upon the rich store of Rabindranath’s poetry though 
the present theme has a great bearing on it, simply because the sweemess, 
music and force of his diction defy all translation however perfect. The 
main ideas of some of the poems and English versions are given here in a 
few lines. The Poet addresses the river: 

'You rush and rush and rush on unbound: 

You know no sorrow, no fear; in the delight 
of your onward flow you waste the wherewithal of 
your journey; the moment you are full you are 
empty; that’s why you are ever pure... .Your 
touch makes the dead spring back to life.* 

To himself the Poet says : 

'Let your savings on the bank remain on the 
bank. Do not look behind. Let ±e voice in 
front call you out of the din and clamour 
on to the great stream, to the abyss of 
darkness, to the shoreless light.* 

Here is the Poet’s account of the origin of this i^em : 'It was a dark 
evening, and suddenly there came on me the feeling, there is flowing, 
rushing all aroimd me— tha t invisible rush of creation—^the star-fiedcs of 

^ Sri Axirobindo : The Foundations of Indian Culture^ p. 151. 
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foam. I could the glow of that dark evening, with all the stars shining; 
and that current of eternity touched me very deeply. I felt in the heart of 
it. So I began to write. 

The poem Sabujer Abhijan, or 'Adventure of the Green* is an apo¬ 
theosis of youth; the Poet c^s to the green, wild, impetuous, ever-yotmg, 
ever-free youth, soaring above reason and sense, to break down old forms, 
hit the inert, half-dead spirits back to life and send them off towards the 
unknown. In Sankka, or 'The Conch’, the Poet seems to hear the trumpet- 
call of the Infinite, and blushing for his desire for peace, he asks for the 
battle-dress and warrior-strength in the flaming joy of Ufe. In Shah- 
Jehan, the Poet depicts life as an ever-living Force whose march, nothing, 
no empire, however mighty, not even the sweetest love of the most be¬ 
loved, can ever stay; life which hears the call from every star, receives its 
invitation from every world to rise and rise again, each time with a newer 
orientation, and a newer light of dawn. The key poem Balaka or 'A Flight 
of Swans’, is one of the finest creations of the Poet. It begins with his 
musing on the vanishing glitter of the Jhelum at sunset when he feels 'as 
if Creation in its dream longed to speak’. Then he hears a lightning sweep 
of a flight of swans in the sky, its force shaking everything towards an 
upward drive. The Poet himself feels a mighty urge to rush away to the 
far Beyond. The flight of birds uncovers for him the face of s tilln ess and 
he hears restless movements everywhere, of mountain ranges, forests 
and stars winging from unknown to yet unknown regions. He hears 
messages fl3dng along imseen lines from die dim past to voiceless ages afar, 
the whole air vibrating with the cry, 'Not here, not here, somewhere else’ 
where the Poet’s soul looks for its fulfilment. Is it 'the Beyond*, 'the Far 
Distant’, for which the Poet is aspiring ? 'I am resdess, I am athirst for 
the far beyond’, in his original Bengali, *Ami chanchala h^, ami sudurer 
piyasV. 

The Balaka poems may be said to voice through the Poet the aspiration 
of the ear h towards a higher force, a higher life, a higher light, and embra¬ 
cing all these, a higher consciousness that will bring to birth a New World 
big with yet higher possibilities. 

Other poems, songs and essays of this period also indicate the Poet’s 
perception of a force, a light whose victory over darkness he declares: 

'The wall breaks asunder, light, like divine laughter, bursts in. 

Victory, O Light! 

The heart of the night is pierced !’ 

It may be noted that most of the Poet’s literary creations of this period 
he published in the famous Bengali monthly Scimj Patra or 'The Green 
Leaf’, which began its fruitful career in that significant year 1914. Rabin- 

1 Edward Thompson : Rabindranath Tagore, p. 238. 
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dranath had a hand in the starting of this paper which was edited by tht 
eminent litterateur Pramatha Choudhury who in his first leading article 
said : 'If the morning birds of Bengali literature would perch on its new 
boughs smiling with fresh green leaves they would be removing to a degree 
the greatest drawback in Bengali literature. The Bengali must not fall 
asleep. It is up to all to give a jerk to them.* Sabuj Patra did give this jerk 
when it published, among others, the writings of the Poet one of wUch 
was that powerful poem Sabujer Ahhijan or 'Adventure of the Green*, 
mentioned before. 

It was no mere coincidence that two great souls, one a Master-Silver, 
the other a Master-Yogi, both visioned a luminous future, of course each 
in his own way, but at about the same time. It seemed as if evolutionary 
Nature was inclined to speed up certain changes both in the inner and the 
outer life of man as a preparation for vaster changes to come heralding 
the Dawn of a New Age. In fact, Sri Aurobindo once said : 'Tagore has 
been wayfarer towards the same goal as ours, though in his own way.’ 
No wonder that the Poet should perceive flowing across him the stream 
of universal life giving him a glimpse of where the stream was leading to 
—^the ocean of infinite beauty and love and bliss. And he sang of them in 
the rhythm of his inspired words that stirred the imagination of man 
everywhere. 

And this vision was seen not only by Rabindranath but by other poets 
of the age when the mind of the race was striving to expand and possess 
higher powers for a deeper knowledge of things. Says Sri Aurobindo : 
'The human intelligence seems on the verge of an attempt to rise through 
the intellectual into an intuitive mentality; it is no longer content to regard 
the intellect and the world of positive fact as all or the intellectual reason 
as a sufficient mediator between life and the spirit, but is beginning to 
perceive that there is a spiritual mind which can admit us to a greater and 
more comprehensive vision... .A first opening out to this new way of seeing 
is the sense of the work of Whitman and Carpenter and some of the recent 
French poets, of Tagore and Yeats and A.E., of Meredith and some others 
of the English poets’^, and all these were regarded by Sri Aurobindo as 
'the poets of the dawn’ in whose utterances he saw broad hints of the 
coming age of the Spirit. Says he again: 'A greater era of man’s living seems 
to be in promise, whatever nearer and earthier powers may be striving to 
lead him on a side path away to a less exalted ideal, and with that advent 
there must come a new great age of his creation different from the past 
epochs which he counts as his glories and superior to them in its vision 
and motive. But first there must intervene a poetry which will lead him 
towards it from the present faint beginnings... .A glint of this change is 
already visible. And in poetry there is already the commencement of such 
a greater leading; the conscious effort of Whitman, the tone of Carpenter, 

* Sri Aurobindo : The Future Poetryy pp. 275-6. 
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the significance of the poetry of A.E., the rapid immediate fame of Tagore 
are its first signs. The idea of the poet who is also the Rishi has made 
again its appearance*.^ 

Rabindi^th could thus trace his lineage to the Rishis of the Upani- 
shads whose influence on him was as deep as that of the Vaishnava mystics 
of Bengal; both have a profound regard for life, the former seeing it as an 
expression of Brahman, the latter as the Hid of the Divine. By singing to 
the world his inspired song of joy, of harmony between life and God, 
Matter and Spirit, Rabindranath stood out as one of the most authentic 
voices of the Dawn, whose poetry mirrors the quest of the age as also its 
discovery—^the discovery of that deeper truth of life in which lies the seed 
of a greater life. When, therefore, the Poet said that ^the Infinite must be 
attained within the finite’ he echoed an inner experience of both the Upa- 
nishadic and Vaishnavic mystics. He felt: 'Man marches onward not 
for the sake of food and doting, but for installing with the whole force of 
his being a superhumanity in the human world, for delivering his inmost 
truth from out of the knotted bonds of his own self.’ 

It has been shown in a previous chapter that Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore, father of Rabindranath, was one of the first not only to think in 
terms of national reconstruction but to give some concrete shape to this 
thinking. He was one of those leaders of the modem Indian renaissance 
who can be credited wi± most of the valuable work of its first phase. 
In fact, it was mainly under his inspiration and encouragement tlmt his 
own sons, daughters and nephews made immense original and invaluable 
contributions to the development of art, literature and music, which were 
among the early expressions in modem times of the creative soul of the 
country. 

It may be noted that the Tagores of Joransanko, Calcutta, were to the 
Indian renaissance what the Medicis were to the Italian Renaissance with 
this difiference, that the Medicis provided mainly the favourable material 
conditions for the rise and growth of the movement in Florence, whereas 
the Tagores, besides doing that, were themselves actively participating in 
the movement in Bengal with the result that almost every aspect of the 
cultural life of the country bore the stamp of their initiative and 
achievement. 

Such was the atmosphere of the house in which Rabindranath was bom 
and passed his boyhood; an atmosphere which had without doubt a most 
formative influence on his early life. He has admitted this in his 
autobiography already referred to. 

There is also no doubt that he inherited his love for his mother-tongue 
from his great father who, from early life, had been an ardent champion 
of Bengali. To its cultivation he gave top priority in his plan of national 
welfare, did whatever he could to promote it among his people, among his 

* Ihid.t p. 285. 
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own children in particular, in order to give Bengali the honour and dignity 
of a national language at a time when educated Indians, carried away by 
denationalising forces, regarded English as the only lan g ua g e worthy of 
study. This by itself may not seem to be a big affair but from the stand¬ 
point of India’s resurgence it had its importance in that in it was implicit 
a splendid efflorescence of the national mind. Thanks to the early bent 
given by his father, Rabindranath in his own life-time could mould the 
language into a powerful instrument of expression in his multi-faceted 
pursuit, political and philosophical, scientific and literary, social and 
educational, and, above all, in his highest flights of poetry. 

As seen before, all the leaders of the renaissance from its forerunner 
Rammohun, concentrated most of their energies on developing the Bengali 
language as they felt the imperative need of an effective medium of com¬ 
municating new ideas to the people, and nothing but the mother-tongue 
could answer the purpose. If Rammohun’s was the first attempt in this 
direction, Rabindranath’s was the last that made Bengali one of the most 
progressive languages of the world and gave it the international status it 
enjoys today. 

Significantly enough, the period between 1856 and 1872—^the period 
marked by the first memorable year of the Indian Revolt against alien rule 
(1857), the period which gave the go-by to the old decadent order and 
called in the New—^witnessed the birth in India of three of her earliest 
and greatest Universities in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, and of hun¬ 
dreds of English-teaching schools in those and other regions to serve as 
instruments of the new awakening; the birth as well of some of India’s 
greatest sons whose lives and works were the peak-points of pioneering 
activities in various spheres of national life, which made India consciom 
of her own self and contributed richly to her resurgence. To mention 
only a few of these celebrities in order of the years of their birth : 

1856: Bal Gangadgar Tilak, *a nation builder’, ‘one of the mighty 
prophets of Indian Nationalism’ who created in their countrymen the 
will to freedom and greatness, an original Vedic scholar of international 
fame; 

Aswinikumar Datta, a spiritual seeker, a wise and far-sighted educator, 
one of the greatest leaders of revolutionary Nationalism of Bengal, whose 
fife was an example and inspiration to all, young and old; 

1858: JAGADISCHANDRA Basu, the first internationally famous Indian 
genius of superb originality and unique achievement in science; 
Dhonde Keshav Karve, a distinguished educationist and social re¬ 
former, founder and builder of the first Women’s University of India in 
Poona, and of a number of educational and other institutions for tr aining 
helpless women, particularly widows; education of women, amelioration 
of their conditions, and remarriage of widows were the mission of his life; 
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1820 : JOGENDRACHANDRA Ghose, legal luminary of India’, 'a founder 
and pioneer of the Historical School of Hindu Law and jurisprudence*, 
his monumental authroritavie work Principles of Hindu LaWf based on 
original pioneering researches, is regarded by the famous French Indo¬ 
logist Sylvain Levi as 'a unique production’, *a. full revolution in our 
studies’; the book, for the first time, showed tlmt ^the history of the Hindu 
Law is practically the history of India, *and the most wonderful chapter 
in the history of the world and of the human institutions’; 

1861: Rabindranath Tagore, a many-sided literary genius of world¬ 
wide fame and achievement, a Master-Poet, 'a forerunner of the new spirit’; 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyaya, a high-souled Vedantic 'universalist’, 
a heroic champion of India’s freedom whose vision he saw, and proclaimed 
with all the depth and forcefulness of his soul; he knew the truth that 
India is and as a flaming evangel of revolutionary nationalism strove for 
its realisation in the national life through India’s freedom and greatness; 
Prafullachandra Roy, an eminent scientist with original contributions 
to Chemistry, a scholar, an educator and moulder of young souls, he 
dedicated his life to the cause of his country’s all-roimd uplift; his History 
of Chemistry in Ancient and Medieval India is a singular work of original 
research, the first authoritative study of the subject; 

Motilal Nehru, a wise and far-seeing statesman and an intrepid fighter 
for India’s freedom, his brilliant legal sagacity combined with a rare gift 
for constitution-maldng ranked him as a foremost figure in national hfe; 
Madanmohon Malaviya, the illustrious founder of Benaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, who played a leading role in India’s national awakening, a devout 
upholder of the intrinsic values of Indian culture; 

S. Visveswarayya, an outstanding constructive genius in engineering and 
technology, whose gigantic plans for what proved to be engineering feats 
are the admiration of the scientific world; 

Akshayakumar Maitra, an eminent antiquarian, litterateur, scholar, 
pioneer in historical research, a founder of the Varendra Research Society, 
he exploded the story of the so-called "Blackhole tragedy’, and in his famous 
book Siraj-ud-dowla —^honoured by the then Government ban—^vindicated 
the character of that much-maligned Nawab of Bengal; author of valuable 
works on the early phase of the British occupation of India; compiler and 
editor of the Corpus of Inscriptions on the Bengal under the P^ kings, 
whose glorious history he reconstructed with a rare historical acumen; 
Nilratan Sarkar, famed all over India as the most outstanding physi¬ 
cian of his time, recognised as such by his co-professionals in Europe 
and America, a founder of the first non-official medical college (now 
R.G.Kar Medical College, Calcutta) in India, if not in Asia; closely asso¬ 
ciated with National Council of Education (now Jadavpur University), 
Calcutta University, University College of Science and Technology, and 
almost all medical and scientific institutions of Calcutta as one of their 
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leading promoters; built a number of industries following the Swadeshi 
movement; a liberal politician intimately connected with the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress till 1918, had a rare gift of vision and practicality, did all 
he could to further the cause of his country's advancement in various 
spheres of its life; 

1863 : SwAMi ViVEKANANDA, the hcaven-bom awakener of souls and a 
mighty maker of resurgent Intiia; 

SwAMi Brahmananda and Swami Vivekananda, bom like twin souls in 
the same month and in the same year; Brahmananda, dirct disciple and 
'spiritual son* of Sri Ramakrisna, first President of Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission, embodied the teachings of his Master, and for twenty years 
after Vivekananda's passing, was a light and guide to the Mission and to 
seekers from various parts of the world; his Words of the Master^ 
interspersed with parables, is the simplest and finest presentation of the 
Master’s teachings within a brief compass; 

Dwijendralal Roy, a famous poet and playwright, famous for the 
sweemess and devotional depth of his national songs, the high patriotic 
fervour of his historical plays, all of which were a sustaining force 
for national regeneration that began with the Swadeshi movement; 
Upendrakishore Roy Choudhury: a man of wide-ranging genius 
which expressed itself in music and painting. Eastern, Western and ori¬ 
ginal; in science and technology in which, as a master-technician, he was a 
pioneer in inventing devices, methods and equipment for the photo¬ 
engraving process with line and half-tone; these together with his vduable 
contributions to Western journals and annuals on optical science were 
welcomed and adopted by the leading technologists of Europe and Ame¬ 
rica; in literature, he was a pioneer-writer on scientific topics, on imaginary 
tales, and, in particular, on the Epics, in a style simple, agreeable and 
charming for children. Asked why, among his writings for children, 
Rabindranath had not produced a simpler form of the Ramayana, he said 
that nobody could excel, far less equal, Upendrakishore’s narrative style; 
1864: Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, known as ‘the Bengal Tiger* for 
intrepedity of views and actions, a versatile intellect and a constructive 
genius, a jurist of international reputation, a remaker of the University 
of Calcutta as the first teaching university in India, with a strong nationd 
bias; 

Ramendrasundar Trivedi, an original scientific and philosophical thinker, 
a master writer, whose knowledge and exposition of scientific ideas and 
ancient Indian lore ranked him as one of the very few foremost savants 
of the time, a highly respeaed educationist who lived his thoughts; a 
founder of Bangiya Sahitya Parishad; 

Ramananda Chattopadhyaya, a publicist of international fame, the 
founder-editor of the widely circulated monthlies, Prabaski in Bengali 
and The Modem Review in English, noted for fairness, accuracy, fearless- 
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ness and unchallengeable criticism, and for the dissemination of noble 
and uplifting ideas for the regeneration of India’s social, cultural and 
nationid life; 

1865 : Lajpat Rai, *the lion of Panjab’, a mighty prophet of Indian Na¬ 
tionalism, an ardent believer in the universal Aryan ideals, an indefatigable 
fighter for India’s freedom at home and abroad; 

Brajendranath Seal, a scholar of encyclopaedic Imowledge and a philo- 
sopWcal thinker with a synthetic outlook; his Positive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus is the first book on, and a masterly treatment of, the 
subject; 

1866 : Gopal Krishna Gokhale, a devoted and self-sacrificing ^servant 
of India’, a consummate parliamentarian, a ruthless, eagle-eyed critic of 
British administration in India, an early stalwart of the Indian National 
Congress, a founder of The Servants of India Society renowned for its 
splendid record of service to the country; 

1867 : Sister Nivedita, Irish by birth, Indian by choice, who inspired 
by her Master Swami Vivekanmda, dedicated herself to the cause of 
India’s uplift and independence, an authentic exponent of India’s art, 
culture and national idealism, a devoted lover of ever3rthing Indian; 

1869 : Mohanlal Karamchand Gandhi, a magnetic personality of im¬ 
mense moral force, wielding tremendous influence over the masses, who 
reinforced the Indian National Congress by placing it upon the organised 
support of the people, and fought for India’s freedom and Hindu-Muslim 
unity; 

Srinivas Sastri, scholar and educationist, 'a silver-tongued orator’, a 
clear-thinking leader of sober views commanding respectful attention 
from all quarters; 

1870 : Chittaranjan Das, poet and litterateur, 'the one man after Tilak 
who could have led India to Swaraj’, known alike for his legal brilliance 
and for his dashing political leadership, his life was all sacrifice to the 
country; 

Jadunath Sarkar, the doyen of India’s historians, author of a number of 
celebrated works on India’s cultural, political and military history, based 
on extensive pioneering research work on original sources; his compre¬ 
hensive treatment of the lives and times of Auranzeb and Sivaji, whose his¬ 
tory he reconstructed and on which he is an acknowledged authority, 
is among his greatest contributions; a teacher of great eminence whose 
students have become reputed teachers and historians; 

1871: Abanindranath Tagore, a master-artist of international fame, the 
founder of the neo-Indian School of Painting, a litterateur of original 
talents and a gifted mystic, made original contributions to aesthetics; 
1872 : Sri Aurobindo : 'Voice incarnate of India’s soul’, acting as a 
missioned instrument of the Divine Will, initiated India’s freedom move¬ 
ment and a new Age of the Spirit for man to grow into his destined divine 
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perfection, the supreme goal of Nature’s evolutionary ascent in man; 
Sri Aurobindo has not only given this assurance but has bera working for 
its realisation in the earth-consciousness. 

Why evolutionary Nature chose this period for the advent of these 
master-builders of New India must be si gnificant . Evidently, India could 
no longer remain a blind imita&r of the West. The hour had struck for 
her to become herself again and do her God-given work for her own and 
for the world’s well-being. Seen in the retrospect, the appearance of all 
these luminaries in the sky of India at about the same time was certainly 
meant for a promising start of a many-sided constructive work in different 
directions of her resurgent life. 

And there could be no better aid to this work than a powerful language 
and literature and an elevating poetry inspired by a large vision of life, 
God, man and universe. By fulfilling many of the possibilities opened by the 
first finished literary form that Bankim gave to Bengali prose, Rabindra¬ 
nath made the language simpler, more plastic, graceful and virile and set it 
on its course of imending progress. The unparalleled excellence of his 
poetry was a most potent factor in this development. This is the main 
reason why Bengali has become one of the advanced languages of the 
world today commanding universal appreciation. The vast and variegated 
range of Rabindranath’s creation is another marvel in the literary history 
of mankind. Indeed he created and created and created and there was 
no sphere of literary creation that had not his characteristic master-touch. 
And he created not only the finest forms of prose and poetry but cultural 
and nation-building schools and institutions—^his material contributions 
to modem India’s resurgence. 

One of the most prolific writers in the world, Rabindranath began 
writing poetry when he was barely eight. And during his more than seventy 
years of non-stop literary activity he wrote not only more than a thousand 
poems and two thousand songs, but novels, short stories, social and alle¬ 
gorical plays in prose and verse, essays on social, political, philosophical 
and religious subjects, thought-provoking letters, illuminating literary 
criticisms, books for children, autobiographical memoirs etc., all com¬ 
prising twentysix massive volumes of about 16,000 royal octavo pages. 
A study of all these is beyond the scope of the present work; nor is a com¬ 
prehensive treatment of his life possible within the space available. Only 
his contributions to resurgent India will be touched upon with particular 
reference to his poetry in which he sang of the New Dawn whose 'first 
rays’ were caught by his seer-vision. 

Rabindranath Tagore was bom in Calcutta on 7 May 1861. The famous 
house of the Tagores had everything that Indians of die time would need 
for happiness and refinement. Progressive in every direction, the house 
did not however seem to attach sufficient importtnee to the proper training 
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of the young ones who were neglected as everywhere in the country. The 
childrra of the Tagores were left to the care of the servants some of whom 
were of course much above the common run. It v^s from them that the 
boy who was to be the greatest poet had his first acquaintance with the 
epics, which along with the fairy tales and stories of adventure they would 
regularly tell the children. For young Rabindranath they were enough 
material for his own world of im^ination and adventure. His imaginative 
faculty, quickened by common things, built him worlds of fancy which 
were more real to 1^ than the actual. A toy lion, for instance, would 
suggest to him that a lion sacrifice would be superior to the horse sacrifice 
in the epic stories. An old, worn-out palanquin, left in a comer of the house, 
would conjure up for him a long joy ride as a prince out on a wonderful 
journey through forest and desert, or sailing as if in a peacock boat on a 
magic river. Some of these adventures are the themes of his popular 
poems on childhood giving intimations of the world of which the child 
poet was then a happy denizen. 

Rabindranath’s education began with Vidyasagar’s first Bengali primer 
and the couplet in it jal pade, pata nadey 'the rain patters, the leaf quivers’, 
was for him 'the first poem of the Arch Poet’. This simple fact of nature 
aroused in him a sense of wonder at the mystery of creation. Holes dug 
in the courtyard for the erection of a festival stracture would carry his 
mind deep into wonderful secrets. It was a delightful lesson for him to 
learn in one of Vidyasagar’s Bengali primers that the blue sky was no 
barrier in space. His rhyme sense beginning with the couplet in the first 
primer grew still more when he heard from one of his estate ofi&cials a 
continuous flow of doggerel ballads of his own composition. 

But like other children of the house he was not allowed to come out 
of its confines. He could only move into the garden within its precincts, 
which, to quote his own wor^, 'was a fairyland to me, where miracles of 
beauty were everyday’s occurrenee. Almost every morning in the early 
hour of the dusk, I would run out from my bed in a great hurry to greet 
the first pink flush of the dawn through the shivering branches of the palm 
trees which stood in a line along the garden boundary, while the grass 
glistened as the dew-drops caught the earliest tremor of the morning 
breeze. The sky seemed to bring to me the call of a personal companion¬ 
ship, and all my heart—^my whole body in fact—^used to drink in at a 
draught the ove^owing light and peace of those silent hours.’^ A sense of 
freshness and beauty of nature was imbibed straight from Nature herself 
by the unsophisticated child-mind. But the lure of the Outside was always 
there. When his elders started going to school he insisted on his accom¬ 
panying them, litde knowing that when he in his time would go there he 
woidd find it a prison, the 'Andamans’, he name d it later, and the master 
'a cane incarnate’. Naturally he would play truant. Even with the house- 

’ Rabindranath Tagore : Tht Reltgion 0/ Afan, pp. 98-99. 
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tutors he fared no better. He would plead all sorts of excuses to escape 
the tutor when he called. Routine or set methods of training were not for 
a bom genius. 

Nevertheless he had his training which began, not through the medium 
of English, the medium in the existing schools of the city, but throi^h 
Bengali. He started English later along with Sanskrit, and was able within 
a few years to render into Bengah some of the classics in both the languages 
—^not so important an event in itself but notable as an indication of the 
budding genius. 

Devendranath was very particular about following certain rites of the 
ancient Brahmanical religion though not in the strict orthodox manner. 
One such was the investiture of the sacred thread for brahmanas. When 
he was nearly twelve Rabindranath went through this ceremony under 
the personal supervision of his father. The Gayatri mantra, as he first 
uttered it on his initiation, says he, 'produced a sense of serene exaltation 
in me*. It is a Vedic hynm contemplating the adorable splendour of the 
Supreme as the Sun, the Creator of the universe. Both Rammohan and 
Devendranath, as seen before, derived from it much illumination in 
their inner life. Not to sleep in the day-time is one of the vows that every 
brahmana boy has to take during the investiture ceremony. Rabindra¬ 
nath was true to his vow all his life. 

After the ceremony his father took him on a visit to Bolpur and the 
Himalayas. Mention has been made before of how his father purchased 
some land near Bolpur and built on it a house where he could have a quiet 
time for meditation and prayer. This he called Santiniketan, hterally an 
Abode of Peace, which later, Rabindranath made his home and the centre 
of his educational activity on his own lines, the nucleus of the present Visva- 
Bharati, an international seat of learning. The young soul found here 
the freedom he was yearning for. The open fields stretching far into the 
horizon and the natural surroundings were for him a long-looked for 
opportunity to give free play to his desire for wanderings and explorations. 
Did he know then that ^t place would claim more than half his life and 
work and almost all his resources ? 

From Santiniketan he went with his father to the Himalayas where he 
had his first experience of the mountains of India. Here also he had the 
same freedom to roam about as much as he wished. Devendranath, now 
alive to his son’s training, gave him regular lessons in English and Sanskrit. 
He read with him ELalidasa whose influence on Rabindranath was as deep 
as it was abiding. But the father took care also to instruct his son in 
elementary astronomy and acquainted him with the planets and constella¬ 
tions. This was the starting-point of the Poet’s fascination for the heavenly 
bodies. As he gave his son freedom of movement in these natural surround¬ 
ings, he gave him also the freedom of thought and encouraged him to 
argue \m points without minding in the least when the son differed with 
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his father. 

On his return to Calcutta Rabindranath found himself in the midst 
of the elders of the house whose life and interests began now to influence 
him more and more, and helped his steady but quick growth. The national 
feeling that pervaded the house took hold of his sensitive heart. When 
fourteen and fifteen he recited his own ^oems on India at the sessions of 
the National Gathering of Navagopal Mitra. He was also a member 
of the secret society, started by his elder brother Jyotirindranath under 
Rajnarayan’s inspiration, working for the recovery of India’s freedom and 
greatness. If Rabindranath’s initiation into the secret society was in effect 
his initiation into the cult of his coimtry’s freedom, he was all his life true 
to it. 

His early patriotic poems were certainly not stray poetical effusions. 
His still earlier productions are lost but among those t^t followed were 
a series in which he used the style of the Maithili Vaishnava poets of the 
Middle Ages, and published them over his signature as 'Bhwu Singha’ 
taken by the readers of the time as a genuine Maithili poet, so original did 
the imitations look. Even an Indian scholar received a doctorate from a 
German University for a thesis on these poems innocently taken as deriving 
from the pen of a medieval poet of tlmt name. Most of his poems and 
stories of this period appeared in the Bengali monthly Bharati, started by 
his elder brothers including Jyotirindra. Rabindranath was now sixteen 
when he took part in the dramas written by Jyotirindra and staged in the 
court3^rd of the house. He was a fine actor. And all through his life he 
loved to act and often took important parts in his own plays. 

WHien he was nearly eighteen Rabindranath sailed for England with his 
elder brother Satyendranath of the Indian Civil Service. During his stay 
there for a year and a half he attended, first, an English school, then 
literature classes in the London University where, from Prof. Henry Mor- 
ley he had his introduction to English literature. Rabindranath used 
to say that he had his acquaintance with English life and culture not 
so much from his studies there as from his personal contact with cultured 
men and women of England. The writings of Herbert Spencer, however, 
had some influence on him, particularly his idea that speech takes on 
tuneful inflexions whenever emotion comes into play, and that through 
emotional modulations of voice man discovered music. This led Rabindra¬ 
nath to introduce the recitative element into his dramas along with certain 
adaptations of English tunes to Indian ones. This was one of the reasons 
behind the success of the plays written by him on his return from England. 
These plays when published and staged in his house were highly appre¬ 
ciated by the elite of the dty. At that time, he wrote, 'in our house a 
cascade of musical emotion was gushing forth day after day, hour after 
hour, its scattered sprays reflecting into our being a whole gamut of rain- 
* bow colours.... We wrote, we sang, we acted, we poured ourselves out on 
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every side.’ 

In this enthmiastic mood Rabindranath wrote a number of poems 
and published them as SandJiya Sangity or ^Evening Songs’, for which he 
received high praise from Bankimchandra, the supreme literary artist 
of the time. The lilt and tune of music of which he was full at the time 
weUed up from his artistic uatme and found expression not only in his 
entrancing songs but also in ms charming prose and passed into the 
Bengali language heightening its musical quality. That Bengali has a 
universal appeal today is mainly due to the infusion into it of the refined 
universal self of Rabindranath. While at Santiniketan in the thirties the 
writer had the pleasure of meeting many foreign visitors who expressed 
themselves as being struck by the music of the Bengali language. 

At twentyone Rabindranath had what Sri Aurobindo called a spiritual 
vision^ which turned his outlook towards a deeper meaning of thing s. This 
is how he describes it: 'One day when I stood watching at early dawn the 
sun sending out its rays from behind the trees, I suddenly felt as if some 
ancient mist had in a moment lifted from my sight and the morning light 
on the face of the world revealed an inner radiance of joy.’^ The Poet saw 
and felt, as he did in another place, 'waves of beauty and joy swelling on 
every side.’ It was, in Shelley’s words, 

'That light whose smile kindles the universe, 

That beauty in which all things work and move.’ 

Rabindranath’s aesthetic soul peered into the essence of ordinary 
things. Two boy friends going arm in arm down the street and laughing 
were to him part of Infinite Joy. A cow with its calf, a mother carrying 
her baby were expressions of Infinite Love. Nothing was commonplace 
in his wonderful vision. 'The poem I wrote that very day’, the Poet says, 
'was named "The Awakening of the Waterfall”. The waterfall, whose spirit 
lay dormant in its ice-bound isolation, was touched by the sun and, burst¬ 
ing in a cataract of freedom, it found its finality in an unending sacrifice, 
in a continual union with the sea.’^ 

The fullness of the experience was not for long to stay; but its central 
truth remained with him as an abiding source of inspiration and became 
the basic sense of his poetic utterance. This vision of light pervading the 
earth revealed to the Poet the face of the Infinite in all 'finite categories of 
life’. 

It is this vision that shines through a number of his later poems and 
songs in which the poet-seer, like his Vedic ancestor, invokes the Dawn to 

^ “Talks with Sri Aurobindo" recorded by Nirodbaran, a Bengali version of which, 
published in book form, contains this talk dated 1z.12.38. 

' Rabindranath Tagore : The Religion of Many pp. 93~94> 

* Rabindranath Tagore : The Religion of Many p. 44. 
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cast its rays on man that he may wake up from his sleep in ignorance to the 
truth and light of the Day when the Infinite will fulfil itself in the finite. 
Here is one such poem: 

'Bathe me today in this cascade of Light. 

Wash my being which hides in a cover of dust. 

The one who lies within me entangled in sleep 
Let the aureate wand of this gold light 
Gently touch his brow this mom. 

The light-drunk dawn-breeze that sweeps from the world-heart 
Let my heart bow down under that breeze. 

Bathe me in this stream of world-bliss. 

Cleanse all the pettiness and impurity of the mind’s recess. 

The nectar song that is asleep in my heart’s lyre 
Has no word, no rhythm, no cadence. 

Touch it with the awakening song of thy bliss, 

The wild breath of the songs of life sweeps from the world-heart. 
Make my own heart bow down by that breath.’^ 

Each dawn is a fresh call to man’s upward climb in consciousness. As 
in the Vedic image, 'a continuous succession of dawns’ adds to his con¬ 
sciousness illumination after illumination dll he is fit to live, move and 
have his being in the Truth and Light of the Eternal Day. Rabindranath’s 
poetry gives glimpses of this golden future of man. 

In a dramatic poem called Prakitir Parisodh or 'Nature’s Revenge’, 
written not long after the above vision the Poet shows how an ascetic who 
had renoimced the world and tried to attain the knowledge of the Infinite 
by curbing his natural desires and affections was brought back into the 
world by a little girl and made to see that 'the great is to be found in the 
small, the Infinite within the bounds of form, and the eternal freedom of 
soul in love.’ This is possible for man to realise, says the Poet, when he 
becomes conscious of the secret meaning of things and sees the 
all-pervading light. 

But what is possible to a poet in flashes of vision is not possible for 
ordinary men dominated by lower nature. To have this vision of the truth 
and live it, one has to renounce one’s ego and lower desires and rise into a 
higher consciousness. It is this inner renunciation that counts and not 
the outer remmdation of the world and its concerns. Thus do the 
Poet and the Yogi, each in his own way, help man realise their common 
ideal —& perfect living on earth. 

The vision of Rabindranath, however, is a remarkable near-approach 
to Sri Aurobindo’s, and perhaps this is why Sri Aurobindo has called 
him 'a fellow-wayfarer to the same goal.’ 'Nature’s Revenge’, says the 

' Rendered into English by Nirodbaran. 
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Poet, 'may be looked upon as an introduction to the whole of my future 
literary work; or rather, this has been the subject on which all my writings 
have dwelt—^the joy of attaining the Infinite within the finite.* Generally 
the characters of his short stories—exquisite pieces in themselves—have a 
touch of this vision when they vindicate the glory of co mmo n things and 
common lives. 

Rabindranath’s public life be^an two years after his marriage in 1883 
when he became the secretary of the Adi Brahmo Samaj of which, as seen 
before, his father was the leader. The devotional fervour of the songs 
he wrote at this time and his inspiring addresses to the Samaj were eloquent 
proofs of his dedication to its ideal, and his hymns, regularly sung, served 
to affirm it, freshen it. 

This was one of the most prolific periods of his literary life. Poems, 
plays, essays, stories and songs flowed from his pen in profusion, reflecting 
a deep imderstanding of the real nature of men and things. Most of the 
writings of this period were first published in the Bengali monthlies Bdaka, 
Sadhana and Bharati. He wrote in this period a series of letters to a niece, 
in which he gave vivid 'glimpses of Bengal’ as he saw her diuring his stay 
in north Bengal where he was asked by his father to go and look after the 
management of his estates. Rabindranath made the best use of this op¬ 
portunity by studying at dose quarters the Bengali life, especially as it is 
lived in the village; and he looked into its problems very carefully with a 
view to finding out solutions. He felt that village life in India could be 
revived effectively on the basis of cooperation and self-help. It was this 
experience that led him to start near Santiniketan his Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction, called Sriniketan. Anyone who heard the Poet speak on 
Indian village life must have been struck by his deep concern for the vil¬ 
lagers who were to him, as to all right-thinking Indians, 'the real backbone 
of India’s life and culture’. 

The Poet used often to characterise the 'caged life’ of children in the 
school room as an imprisonment, and 'the mechanical S3rstem of training’ 
in vogue as 'parrot’s training’. His personal experience of his own early 
days was a direct proof. He developed his own ideas of what education 
should be, if it was to help young children realise progressively all the 
possibilities of their persoi^ty. 

To these ideas he gave a shape when in 1901 he started at Santiniketan 
a school, which he called 'a home for young boys’. Santioiketan, as said 
before, had already an atmosphere of calm and serenity bom of the thoughts 
and experiences of seeking souls like the Poet’s father Maharshi Deven- 
dranath Tagore, and of those who, on his invitation, would come there 
and pass their time in prayer and meditation. It was, for its atmosphere, 
known as an 'asram*. Rabindranath’s aim in founding the school there 
was to train young boys after the ancient Indian id^s upheld by the 
masters in their forest retreats—rapwona—where young boys lived a simple 
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life of freedom in dose contact with nature, receiving &om their teachers 
the hdp and guidance necessary for their all-round devdopment. In 
keeping with the spirit of the ideal set before the school, the Poet originally 
named it Brahmacharyasram. Life there would be a Ufe of simplidty and 
hardihood according to the andent connotation of the term—^the first 
of the four stages of life in which young souls were expected to devdop 
thdr capadties under the guidance of 6ompetent teasers. 

It is not so well known that besides teaching and directing the organi¬ 
sation the Poet himself used often to live with the boys sharing their aus¬ 
tere life. 'I tried my best’, wrote the Poet, 'to devdop in the children of 
my school the freshness for their feeling for Nature, a sensitiveness of 
soul in thdr relationship with thdr human surroundings, with the hdp 
of literature, festive ceremonials and also the religious teachings which 
enjoins us to come to the nearer presence of the world through the soul.... 
I prepared for my children a real home-coming into this world. Among 
other subjects learnt in the open air under the shade of trees, they had 
their music and picture-making; they had their dramatic performances, 
activities that were the expressions of life.’^ 'The idea was to provide 
them with an education which was not divorced from nature, so that 
pupils could fed that they were members of a larger community, and thus 
grow up in an atmosphere of freedom, mutual trust and joy.* 

Rabindranath gave to the children what they needed most—^freedom 
for the proper growth of their personality. He once said : 'I never said 
to them, 'Don’t do this’, 'Don’t do that’. I never prevented them from 
climbing trees or going where they liked... .1 wanted to make these children 
happy in an atmosphere of freedom.’ That was why he gave so much 
importance to the celebration of season festivals. Said he : 'When nature 
herself sends her message, we ought to acknowledge its compelling force. 
When the kiss of rain thrilled the hearts of surrounding trees, if we had 
still behaved with propriety and paid aU our attention to mathematics it 
would have been positively wrong, impious.’ Rabindranath thought that 
a child given freedom and responsibility at the same time would, by that 
very fact, be an insurance against his misuse of freedom. Accordingly, he 
would entrust them with the charge of maintaining discipline among 
themselves—children’s autonomy. Again, he held that not having deve¬ 
loped their mind children think with their heart and are moved by their 
vital. So the educator’s delicate and difficult task would be to see that the 
child had a free and unfettered growth of his mind through creative acti¬ 
vities in an atmosphere of freedom and joy. These ideas governed 
Rabindranath’s approach to educational reconstruction at the very outset 
of the present century. They are being acknowledged today as fundamental 
educational principles. 

The Poet held, moreover, that children’s power of comprehension is 

* Rabindranath Tagore : A Poet’s Sekooh P> 12. 
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much more than is ordinarily assumed, that they can enjoy great poetry 
whoi properly presented. This was his experience when he read the 
English Romantics with children around twelve. In initiating young 
ones into the elements of arithmetic he would avoid abstract numbers 
and in their place use tamarind seeds. Experience confirmed his view that 
the teaching of history and geography to children could be more effective 
if the two subjects were coordinated and taught together. The writer 
has a pleasant recx)llection of the vivid word-picture the Poet gave him, in 
the early thirties, of the historical and geographical oneness of India, an 
objective and, at the same time, a romantic, delineation of multiform 
scenes of human activity, variegated in colour and contour, "a marvel of 
human drama enacted on a stage set by nature’. The Poet asked, 'Can 
you imagine the performance of a play without a stage ? How can Wstory 
exist vdthout geography ?’ These ideas of Rabindranath, formulated in 
his teaching at Santiniketan in the early years of the century, were later 
found echoed and expounded by Lucien Febvre in his famous book Geo- 
graphical Introduction to History, published in 1925, which sought to give 
geography its proper place in the Humanities as an invariable concomitant 
of history. 

The growth of this novel institution is part of the story of India’s re¬ 
surgence in modem times. Right from its beginning Ae problem of 
education was recognised by the leaders as one of vital importance. Ram- 
mohim, Devendranath, Keshubchandra, Ranade, Tilakand SriAurobindo 
had made, each his contribution, to this subject. Rabindranath’s however 
had the distinction that the shape he gave to his own idea remained to stay 
as a unique landmark in education, a model, so to say, for many an insti¬ 
tution founded after the Santiniketan ideal. As another proof of how this 
ideal caught the imagination of the people is the fact that despite Bengali 
being the medium of instruction there, non-Bengali children from various 
parts of India come there to study. 

One of the most important aspects of the varied contributions of the 
Tagore of Jorasanko to modem Indian renaissance is that they were among 
the first to promote the growth of national feeling among their countrymen. 
No wonder that the sensitive soul of their poet-sdon should show this 
feeling when he was barely fifteen through his association with the National 
Gathering and the secret sodety. Later he vjrrote a number of essays 
condemnii^ the evils of the alien rule which affiicted his countrymen. 
In 1892 he made a v^orous plea for the adoption of the mother-tongue 
as the medium of instmction in the schools. In 1894 he advocated 
communal unity as a basic prindple of national progress. Three years 
later he tried to have the proceedings of the Bengal Provindal Conference 
conducted in Bengali. And in 1898 he protested against the new Sedition Act 
and the reactionary policy of the Government, particularly in arresting Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. When in 1905 Government decared its decision to 
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divide Bengal, Rabindranath came out openly into the field of politics 
and took a prominent part in the *One Bengal* movement against the 
Partition, and immensely strengthcmed it by a stream of inspired and 
inspiring songs which Uke La Marseillaise and Le Chant de Deport, played 
their role in making history. These songs were on the lips of everybody, 
young and old, and when simg in chorus they sent waves of love and 
enthusiasm for the country aU around. Sri Aurobindo said that through 
the national songs of Rabindranath and of others the dormant fire in the 
soul of Bengal burst into an upsurge of psychological revolution out of 
which was bom the new Ben^ who led India by declaring complete 
freedom as her only and immediate goal. 

The Bengali’s love of country begins with the immediate land of his 
birth. Here is Rabindranath’s vision of Bengal: 

'Risen from the heart of Bengal 

thou appearest in thy marvellous form, O Mother ! 

I look at ^ee, I keep on looking and the eye 
is loth to turn. 

The door has opened today into thy golden temple.’ 

In another song: 

'My Sonar Bangla^ I love thee. 

Ever thine skies, thine breeze play the flute of my heart.’ 

His vision of India : 

'Heart-charmer of the universe ! 

O thou earth, bright with peace beams of the sun ! 

Our ancestors’ Mother and Nurse ! 

'The first dawn broke out in thy sky of love. 

The first hynm rang out in thy mystic grove, 

Thy sylvan arbours first proclaimed to man 
The lore of light and parables of stars.’ 

Here is his challenge to Curzon, the author of the Partition : 

'You’d cut the bond of Providence ! 

So powerful you are !’ 

His love of his motherland : 

'Blessed am I that I am bom in this land, 

^ blessed my birth that I love thee. Mother.* 
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'Your dying river is now in flood; 

Shout victory to the Mother 
and launch the boat.’ 

His prayer to God : 

'Grant, O God, that the vows and aspiration, 
the words and deeds of my country be true. 

Grant that the sons and daughters of my country 
feel themselves one in life, one in heart, O C^d.’ 


And again; 


'Shatter this age-long shame of ours. 

And raise our head 
into the boundless sky, 
into the generous light, 
into the air of freedom.* 

The flaming utterances of the Poet’s soul clothed in the power of his 
native speech went home to the hearts of the people and awakened them to 
their birthright to freedom and greatness. Rabindranath was easily a 
great builder of the New Bengal that emerged from her partitioned 
self. In the poetic words of Ezra Pound, ‘Tagore has sung his land into 
a nation.’ 

Another notable act of the Poet at the time was a scheme of work drawn 
up by him for the newly-founded National Council of Education under 
whose auspices he delivered a series of lectures on Literature. 

Among other eminent poets of the time Dwijendralal Roy ranks high 
for his most popular and moving national songs. To give only a few 
extracts: 

'O my goddess, my life’s pursuit, my heaven, O my motherland!’ 
From another song rendered by Sri Aurobindo: 

'India, my India, where first human eyes awoke to heavenly light, 

All Asia’s holy place of pilgrimage, great Motherland of might! 

World-mother, first giver to humankind of philosophy and sacred 

lore. 

Knowledge thou gav’st to man. God-love, works, art, religion’s 

open door.... 

Before us still there floats the ideal of those splendid days of gold : 
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A new world in our vision wakes, Love*s India we shall rise to 

mould.* 

What was the source of Dwijendralal’s inspiration ? His seer’s convic¬ 
tion expresses itself in his own words : 'I know, I believe, I seem to see 
clear enough that whatever may others say of us, however much they may 
ignore us as of no worth, we shall awake and arise and be men again.’ 

When the Swadeshi movement took an extreme form, the Nationalist 
Party adopting its policy of boycott, Rabindranath withdrew from active 
politics and devoted himself to literary pursuits. It turned out to be 'his 
entering on one of the richest and most significant phases of his creative 
activity.’ But the woeful condition of his country continued to prey on 
his mind. He wrote essays on the immediate problems of India, advo¬ 
cating 'a radical social programme as essential to the attainment of a real 
and lasting political independence.’ The Nationalists however held diffe¬ 
rent views. To them political freedom was the paramount need, without 
which no reform or progress in any sphere of national life was possible. 

The fact stands that Rabindranath was next to none in his desire to see 
his country free from foreign domination; he criticised unsparingly its 
insidious results on many an occasion. Neither could he ever think in 
terms of cooperation with the rulers who were not only foreign but'most 
unsympathetic to the people they ruled’. And this was his feeling till 
the last day of his life. In 1941 he reiterated this 'callous neglect’ of the 
British Government in India and 'the utter helplessness of the Indian 
people’. But he did not, at any time, favour negative action. He was in 
favour of the people working for their own well-being through 'self- 
reliance and cooperation*, building up their society by their collective will 
and share a common corporate life whose all-round progress would be the 
concern of each. Such free development of smaller collective units is sure 
to prove, as it did in ancient India, a strong foundation of freedom and 
progress. These were accepted as the basic principles of the constructive 
programme of the later political movement, but its political programme 
the Poet could not support as he differed with its leader on certain 
fundamentals. 

Yet Rabindranath and Mahatma Gandhi were good friends and remained 
so aU their life, each appreciating the worth of the other. To Rabindranath, 
Gandhiji was the 'Great Leader’ of India who stirred the stagnant waters 
of Indian life into fresh channels of activity. And to Gandhiji the Poet 
was 'the Great Sentinel’ guarding the light of India’s soul and watching 
over her march to her goal, his Visva-Bharati representing her culture in 
newer forms that are part of her resurgence. Rabindranath publidy 
expressed his admiration for the greatness, sacrifice, love of country and 
courage of conviction of those leaders of the Swadeshi movement with 
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whom he differed. One of them was Sri Aurobindo, the high-priest of 
revolutionary nationalism, whom Rabindranath called ^the voice incarnate, 
free, of India’s soul* in his famous poem, Arabinda, Rabindrer laha na- 
maskaTi or ^Rabindra, O Aurobindo, bows to thee*, written on Sri 
Aurobindo’s arrest in 1907. 

Within five years from 1902 Rabindranath lost his wife, father, a daughter 
and a son. These bereavements *do not seem to have interfered with 
his political and literary activities during this period. His exemplary forti¬ 
tude bore him through. When his daughter was seriously ill he was almost 
always by her side nursing her with every care and attention. When she 
passed away and her body was taken out of the house, he was found at¬ 
tending to his daily round of work as if nothing had happened to him. 
People about him were amazed and to one of them he said : 'When she 
was sick I did for her what I could as a dutiful and affectionate father. 
But there is nothing to be done now. Let her go her way in peace.* Not 
so generally known is this aspect of Rabindranath’s power of detach¬ 
ment. Another instance, mentioned in one of his letters, was of a physical 
character. One night, stung by a centipede, he began feeling the pain. 
Then he detached himself from the body, went to bed and passed a peace¬ 
ful night. 

Reference has already been made to the Poet’s splendid response to 
the call of the evolutionary Force during the period round the outbreak of 
the First World War when from the fount of his inner self flowed a pro¬ 
fusion of powerful poetry as if sweeping away in its onrush everything of 
the old and effete to make room for the New, forcing the oudook of the 
Present towards the Unknown and the Far Beyond, towards 'the Eternal 
Ultimate*, to a golden Dawn beyond the horizon. 

The poems of Gitanjali or 'Song Offerings* belong to this period. His 
renderings of these songs into English were done on his voyage to England 
in 1912 more as a pastime than as a serious literary effort. There he 
casually showed them to William Rothenstein, the famous British artist 
and art-critic, who was so deeply impressed that he had them read to a 
distinguished gathering of literary men of England. A limited edition of 
the book was soon published wiA an appreciative introduction by W.B. 
Yeats, the great Irish poet, and it was 'immediately hailed by the literary 
world as one of the master-pieces of the world’s literature.* Gitanjali 
brought the Poet the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913, and along with it 
his world-fame. 

From England the Poet sailed for the United States where at Chicago 
and Harvard Universities he delivered a series of lectures on the cultural 
and spiritual ideals of ancient India and in one of these, referring to the 
inborn spirituality of his people he said : 'The infinite is not a mere matter 
of philosophical speculation in India. It is as real to her as the sunlight. 
She must see it, feel it and make use of it in her daily life.* In some of his 
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lectures on his second visit to the States in 1916 he condemned aggressive 
nationalism 'exposing the spirit of violence and imperialistic greed inherent 
in the Nation-State.* For this he was severely criticised by a section of 
the pro-British press in America. The Poet had already dwelt on this theme 
in his lectures in Japan from where he had gone to the States. 

The Poet’s interest in Indian politics became evident again in 1917 
when he publicly and vehemently prote^ed against the Government ac¬ 
tion in interning Annie Besant for her Home Rule League activities. He 
also supported her candidature for the Presidentship of the Indian National 
Congress where he recited his famous poem 'India’s Prayer’ beginning 
with the line : 'Let us know that Thy light grows dim in the heart that 
bears its insult of bondage.’ The depth and poignancy of this feeling 
expressed itself when in 1919 he renounced his Knighthood as a protest 
against the Jallianwala Bagh massacre and the Martial Law atrocities in 
the Panjab. In his letter to the Viceroy he said: 'The very least that I 
can do for my country is to take all consequences upon myself in giving 
voice to the protest of the millions of my countrymen, surprised into a 
dumb anguish of terror. The time has come when bondages of honour 
make our shame glaring in the incongruous context of humiliation, and I 
for my part wish to stand, shorn of all special distinctions, by the side of 
those of my countrymen who, for their so-called insignificance, are liable 
to suffer degradation not fit for human beings.* That this angered some of 
his English friends and admirers was evident in their 'studied aloofness’ 
when the Poet visited England in 1920. 

When the First World War was raging in Europe the Poet was thinking 
how real unity could be promoted among the nations to forestall such 
devastating hostilities. The thought became more insistent when he was 
on his continental tour in 1920-21 and saw with his own eyes the disas¬ 
trous effects of the War on the life and mind and property of the people. In 
his talks to the savants of the West whom he met, and to large gatherings 
he expressed what was then uppermost in his mind. Here is an extract 
from one such talk : 'Now the problem before us is of our single country, 
which is this earth, where the races as individuals must find both their 
freedom of self-expression and their bond of federation. Mankind must 
realise a unity, wider in range, deeper in sentiment, stronger in power 
than ever before. Now that the problem is large, we have to solve it on a 
bigger scale, to realise God in man by a larger faidi and to build the temple 
of our faith on a sure and world-wide basis. 

'The first step towards realisation is to create opportunities for revealing 
the different peoples to one another. This can never be done in those 
fields where the exploiting utilitarian spirit is supreme. We must find some 
meeting-ground, where there can be no question of conflicting interests. 
One of such places is the University, where we can work together in a 
common pursuit of truth, share tc^elher our common heritage, and realise 
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that artists in all parts of the world have created forms of beauty, scientists 
discovered secrets of the universe, philosophers solved the problons of 
existence, saints made the truth of the spiritual world organic in their own 
lives, not merely for some particular race to which they belonged but for 
all mankind.’^ 

In December 1921 took place the formal inauguration of Visva-Bharati- 
a noble expression of the Poet’s noble vision—^to which he made over all 
his properties at Santiniketan and the entire Nobel Prize amount. This 
is an important event in the history of modem India’s resurgence in that 
she in a practical form reaf&rmed her living faith in the vision of human 
unity that had come to her seers in the great days of her glorious past. The 
declared aim of Visva-Bharati was 'to study the mind of man in its realisa¬ 
tion of different aspects of truth from diverse points of view’ and for this, 
'to provide at Santiniketan a Cenure of Culture where research into and 
study of the religion, literature, history, science and art of Hindu, Buddhist, 
Jain, Islamic, Sikh, Christian, and other civilisations may be pursued along 
with the culture of the West, with that simplicity in externals which is 
necessary for true spiritual realisation, in amity, good fellowship and co¬ 
operation between the thinkers and scholars of both Eastern and Western 
countries, free from all antagonisms of race, nationality, creed or caste.’ 

Explaining the name the Poet wrote in Sanskrit: yatra viivam bhava- 
tyekanidam, 'where the whole world nestles in one home.’ 'Visva-Bharati’, 
in the words of the Poet again, 'represents India where she has her wealth, 
of mind which is for all. Visva-Bharati acknowledges India’s obligation 
to offer to others the hospitality of her best culture and India’s right to 
accept from others their best.’ 

The call was indeed the call of India and the response of such eminent 
savants of international fame as Sylvain Levi of France, Mark Wintemitz 
of Czechoslovakia, Sten Konow of Norway, Carlo Formichi of Italy, 
Julius Germanus of Hungary, James Pratt of America, showed that the 
advanced mind of humanity was ready to collaborate in the noble work of 
building up a cultural fellowship as a basis of unity among the nations 
envisaged by the Poet. This noble gesture of Europe took place in the 
twenties. But earlier had already come the two 'great-hearted’ and selfless 
Englishmen, C. F. Andrews and W. W. Pearson, both of whom made 
Santiniketan their home. Among the Indians who were the Poet’s greatest 
helpers in his educational effort were Vidhusekhar Sastri, Nandalal Basu, 
Haricharan Bandyopadhyaya, and Kshitimohon Sen. Vidhusdriiar’s 
association with the Department of Research, and Nandalal’s with the 
Department of Art, both as Directors, are notable facts in the cultural 
history of modem India in that the former’s researches uniavelled many 
a new link in India’s cultural intercourse with China, and Tibet; the latter, 
a master-artist of the neo-Bengal School of Painting, trained a number of 

' Rabindranath Tagore : Creative Unityt pp. 171-72. 
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artists who are now in charge of art-schools in India. In fulfilment of the 
Poet’s wish Haricharan produced a monumental Bengali lexicon, unique 
of its kind. Kshitimohon’s original work of great importance was on the 
mystics of medieval India. Except Nandalal who came in 1914 all of them 
joined Santiniketan within a few years of its foundation. In the same 
year came Brahmabandhab Upadhyaya, later famous for his fl aming patrio¬ 
tism, Satischandra Roy, a poet of great promise, and Jagadananda Roy, 
the reputed author of many books on science for children. 

The Poet’s visit to China in 1929 revived India’s cultural friendship with 
her oldest neighbour, a relationsMp that began over two thousand years 
ago. Many Chinese savants reciprocated the Poet’s visit by themselv^ 
coming to Visva-Bharati to help in developing its Chinese Department for 
which the one who did most was Tan Yun-Shan, thanks mainly to whose 
efforts Visva-Bharati has today its splendid Cheena Bhavana with a 
Library, the largest Chinese Library outside China. 

Apart from its higher studies in the cultural and religious lores of Asia 
and Europe, literature as such, specially of the Poet himself in his own 
language has been an attraction for students from various parts of India 
and countries abroad. There are then the fine arts including pain¬ 
ting, music and dancing, each having assimilated elements of other art 
forms, has evolved a particular form of its own, the result being a happy 
cultuial synthesis that marks out the achievments of Visva-Bharati. 

The Poet’s deep interest in the revival of villages as living centres of 
India’s national life, aroused long ago while looking after his father’s 
estates in a rural district, now channelled itself in the reclamation of the 
villages surrounding Visva-Bharati. His idea was : Tf I can free only 
one or two villages from the bonds of ignorance and weakness, there will 
be built, on a tiny scale, an ideal for the whole of India.’ With this aim the 
Poet started Sriniketan in 1921 with a substantial financial help from L. K. 
Elmherst, another notable English admirer of the Poet, whose love for 
India and her hapless children in the villages commands our grateful 
remembrance. 

When clashes of national egoisms threatened to destroy human civilisa¬ 
tion the Poet of India held up before mankind his vision of One World 
inviting to his Visva-Bharati the whole human race to come and join 
hearts and minds in building up a world civilisation. Critical moments of 
high tension in human history quicken into shape saving Ideals of high 
promise. 

The worth of an institution like Visva-Bharati has to be judged not only 
by its present achievements but also by the measure of acceptance of its 
ideals by the higher mind of the race. That the human mind today is 
thinking in terms of an international life and a world community is not a 
little due to what the Poet did to further the cause of peace and fdlowship 
among the nations. That the Poet of dependent India should see the truth 
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of this ideal in the depths of his soul and invite the so-called free but war- 
weary nations to its acceptance is in itself a notable faa of history the full 
significance of which time only will reveal. 

Visva-Bharati stands for the India of the Poet’s vision, for India as 
Bharat Tirtha, a land of pilgrimage for humanity where he stands, arms 
outstretched to receive Man, head inclined in salutation to the Divine in 
Man. It stands for India as a spiritual home of various races, cultures 
and traditions whom she would knit into a happy synthesis of one great 
human civilisation based on Peace, Harmony and Unity. 

In the Poet’s hands Visva-Bharati was growing into a Nalanda of modem 
India. Now that it is a University under the Central Government of 
India, it would be best if all concerned concentrated on developing it on 
the wide and progressive lines of its founder, so that it can play its part 
in an exemplary way in resurgent India and in resurgent humanity. 

But Visva-B^rati is only one aspea of Rabindranath’s work in the 
outer field of life. His poetry, songs, essays and addresses were also 
master-creations of his many-sided genius. A striking feature about him 
was his majestic personality. Whenever he would meet and address large 
gatherings in cities and universities—^and they covered almost the whole 
civilised world—men and women in their thousands would collect just to 
have the privilege to see and marvel at his personality. 

Indeed his travels were as extensive as they were frequent. He used to 
say that just as the sun shone on the east as well as the west and belonged 
to the whole world, he also wished to belong to every country. He had 
developed this world outlook early in life. Even as a youth of about thirty 
he declared in an article that his home was in all lands, his coimtry in all 
countries, he had close kindred in all homes, and that he has resolved to 
win that country, that home and those kindred. In fact, many in other lands 
found in him one who was very much their own. And naturally Rabindra¬ 
nath was a great reconciler and unifier to be remembered in all history. 
To him India owes not a little of her unique position of cultural leadership 
in the modern world. 

While his poetry speaks of a world splendoured by beauty, love and 
light, his dramas articulate his reactions to the moods of Nature, parti¬ 
cularly the seasons, and to the various problems that beset man today. 
His word-picture of autumn in Bengal, for example, is a wonder in itself 
The dialogues and songs never fail to recreate for the reader or spectator, 
when staged, an atmosphere in which he feels suffused by the soft and sweet 
veil of autumn days with their exhilarating charm, their call to play in a 
reckless abandon of joy. An actual experience came the way of the writer 
when with a few other professors he had the pleasure of enjoying an autumn 
evening at Santiniketan with the Poet. To them he revealed in his inimi¬ 
table language the spirit of autumn as it touches the being of man; just so, 
it touched his immediate hearers. 
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In his problem plays the Poet exposed the social, political and cultural 
aberrations in the modem world. One such was Muktadhara or 'The 
Waterfall’, generally regarded as 'the greatest of his symbolical plays’. 
It presents 'a synthesis of the Poet’s different convictions and messages. 
His d^ distmst of aU government by machinery and of all prostitution 
of science to serve violence and oppression, his hatred of all slavish system 
of education, his scorn of race-hatred and of all politics which seek to make 
one tribe dependent on another instead of risking the gift of the fullest 
freedom, his certitude that it is in freedom that God is found—^aU these 
are so prominent that each may with justice be claimed as the play’s 
message.’^ 

No poet has ever had in his life-time such universal homage as Rabindra¬ 
nath. The Golden Book of Tagore, presented to him on his seventieth birth¬ 
day is a living proof. It contains, among other things, tributes of respect 
and admiration from the elite of humanity everywhere gratefully acknow¬ 
ledging his contribution to the culmre and civilisation of mankind. 'Tagore 
is the most Universal, the most encompassing, the most complete human 
being I have known’, says Hermann Keyserling of Germany. 'In a world 
at odds Tagore’s is a healing touch.... He is the living symbol of the spirit 
of Light and of Harmony, a singer of the Song of Eternity’,—^Romain 
Rolland of France. 'He is one of those few who are gifted with the highest 
inspiration of God, of Truth’,—J. Jankowski of Poland. 'In the constella¬ 
tion of the great teachers of humanity Tagore bums with such a fascinating 
bright hght’,—^P.S. Kogan of Russia. 'He is India bringing to Europe a 
new divine symbol, not the Cross, but the lotus’,—Johan Bojer of Nor¬ 
way. 'A poet made of light and music, singing luminous and melodious 
song’,—Carlo Formichi of Italy. 'A tme citizen of the world, teaching not 
an Indian or Eastern doctrine but the one human tmth of which 
mankind everywhere stands in urgent need today’,—^J. A. Spender of 
England. 'Not only a seer but the herald of the New Dawn that we hope 
means the New Day for our two allied regions and our two troubled 
civilisations’,—^Ernest Rhys of England. 'A great soul of an incomparably 
great nation’,^—Sinclere Lewis of America. 'Something of the ancient 
idealism of the East has been poured into our blood by the wine and 
music of your verse, by the example and majesty of your life’,—^WiU 
Durant, the eminent American philosopher and historian. 'A glitter of 
light, the purple gleaming at the apex of the Himalayas’,—M. Anesaki 
of Japan. 'The East has its rebirth through the Poet-seer’,—Lin Yen Han 
of China. 'The resplendent sun of the Orient, sent by India as her divine 
Poet-herald to the world’,— R. Safair of Persia. To many he was 
'the initiator of a universal culture.’ Such are the utterances about 
Rabindranath by many of his admirers in the world. 

From his own countrymen Rabindranath received their heart’s love 

* Edward Thompson : Rabindranath Tagore, p. 271. 
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and reverence, not only as 'the King of Poets* but as one whose 'life and 
work has been a potent force in modem India’s resurgence’. There is no 
literary or cultural institution in India which has not paid its homage to 
him by preserving his memory in some way or other. And neither is there 
a literary man of note who is not in some way or other indebted to him. 
The study of his works in the original or in translation forms part of the 
cultural attainment of an Indian. His songs are most popular all over India 
and are sung in original Bengali in many places outside Bengal. His cente¬ 
nary celebrations in 1961 were a renewd on an even wider scale of this 
recognition. 

It was the voice of Bengal that spoke through one of her sons : 'Our 
hearts go out in salutation to him—^thinker, creator of Sonar Bangla. 
Tagore —A Praise without end.’ From among others in India was C. R. 
Reddy’s : 'To have been the glory of India is indeed a great triumph; 
but he is more, he is one of the lights of the world.’ Wrote Jawaharlal 
Nehm : 'Rabindranath Tagore has given to our nationalism the outlook 
of internationalism and has enriched it with art and music and the magic 
of his words, so that it has become the full-blooded emblem of India’s 
awakened spirit.* This is the cultural world significance of Indian nationa¬ 
lism, the spiritual being affirmed by Vivekananda, and reaffirmed by the 
prophets of Indian nationalism who led the Swadeshi movement. Sri 
Aurobindo, the foremost of them, said : 'India is rising today not for her¬ 
self but for the world. And it is for humanity and not for herself that she 
must be great and free.’ 

The spontaneous celebrations of Rabindranath’s centennial, on a magni¬ 
ficent scale, in India’s capital and in every one of her states, and everywhere 
else in the rest of the civilised world were an eloquent demonstration of 
his status as a world-poet. 

This universal recognition of Rabindranath’s greatness is certainly a 
sign that the mind of man has begun widening to the proportions of a 
world outlook. There is also in it a promise of fulfilling the Poet’s wish : 
'I earnestly hope that I shall find my home anywhere in the world, before 
I leave it.’ 

These tributes did not exhaust the world’s appreciation of the Poet. 
In the thirties, following his seventieth birthday, there came to Santi- 
niketan scholars, thinkers, artists, poets, public men, and thousands of his 
admirers from India and abroad person^y to pay their respects to him, 
many of them calling their visit a pilgrimage. The writer had the honour 
of meeting many of them and of hearing words of their heart’s adoration 
of their 'Gurudeva*. Karl Hujer, a world-famous astronomer, then 
Head of the Department of Astronomy, Prague University, told the 
writer that when he made his obeisance to the Poet he did so to the %ht 
that India was. M. Crezensky, Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 
Cracow University, Poland, said in fluent Sanskrit that there was some- 
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thing in the t^ichings and the personality of the Poet that was not of this 
earth. Many other visitors from the West, including a few Englishmen, 
echoed the American philosopher-historian Will Duranfs view that 
Rabindranath was sufficient reason why India should be 'soon welcomed 
into the fdlowship of self-governing nations*. Rabindranath’s rise to 
world fame, after Vivekananda’s, strengthened India’s position as the 
spiritual leader of humanity. As an Indian the writer felt happy that these 
friends of India from the West were able to perceive something of the 
truth of the phenomenon that Rabindranath was—a Vibhuti of God, 
belonging, as mystic experience says, to the line of the Mahalakshmi-Force 
in human evolution. Mahalakshmi is one of the four principal aspects 
of the Supreme Sakd, the Divine Mother, who, 'as the soul of Beauty and 
Harmony in creation’, 'throws the spell of the intoxicating sweetness of 
the Divine.’ The poetry of Rabindranath is a foreshadowing of the world 
of this Beauty, this Hannony, of the joy of life as a reflection of the joy 
of the Spirit, and that was the essence of what evolutionary Nature intended 
in his advent. 

In his last years the Poet of 'sweetness and love’, of 'Beauty and Har¬ 
mony’, felt distressed 'at the spectacle of the devastating barbarism of 
the war then raging, and fearful of the crisis in civilisation brought about 
by greed and selfishness and the insolence of might in the West.’ In his 
h^t message to the world given in 1941 on his eightieth birthday he con¬ 
demned the besetting evils of foreign rule in India, and saw in the world, 
to quote his own words, 'the crumbling ruins of a proud civilisation strewn 
like a vast heap of futility’. 'Yet’, he continues, 'I shall not commit the 
grievous sin of losing faith in Man. I would rather look forward to the 
opening of a new chapter in his history after the cataclysm is over.... 
Perhaps that dawn will come from this horizon, from the East where the 
sim rises’.^ 'Today I live in the hope that the Saviour is coming—^that 
he will be bom in our midst in this poverty-shamed hovel which is India. 
I shall wait to hear the divine message of civilisation which he will bring 
with him, the supreme word of promise that he will speak unto man from 
this very eastern horizon to give faith and strength to aU who hear.’^ 

On 7 August 1941 Rabindranath left his body, when his grateful 
admirers the world over remembered his own words : 'At this time of 
parting wish me good luck, my friends. The sky is flushed with the dawn 
and my path lies beautiful.’ 'In front lies the ocean of peace.’ 

Rabindranath began life with a vision of heaven’s light awakening hiin 
to its truth in man. The truth became part of his consciousness inspiring 
his poetic creations tune and again. Indeed, it became the central fact of 
his creative self. It was this light again that visited his closing eyes, 
and beckoned him to the Great Beyond. Was it a modem instance of 'a 
continuous succession of dawns’ on his receptive consciousness to prepare 
* & • Rabindranath Tagore : Crisis in Civilisation^ pp. X7>x8. 
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him, as it prepares man, for the lUumination of the Future which his 
poetry points to ? And was this the secret meaning of the phenomenon 
that was Rabindranath ? His seer-self visioned the glory of mankind’s 
Tomorrow. 

What then is that element in his poetry which points to the poetry of the 
future as a creative factor of the !^ew Age of the Spirit the signs of whose 
coming are already visible on the horizon ? A glance at his racial lineage 
may be taken to see how much his genius owes to it and how, largely 
because of this inheritance, it could itself become the genius of the greatest 
poet of modem India. 

Bom and brought up in Bengal, Rabindranath visioned her as Mother 
and worshipped her as the goddess of his devotions. And the Mother, 
as she is in her physical, mental, emotional and spiritual self, cast 
her worthy son in her own mould. It may be no exaggeration to say that 
as Bengal made Rabindranath, Rabindranath made Bengal. Naturally, 
the poet of Bengal blossomed into the poet of India and of the world. 
Through the synthetic mind and intuitive heart of a Bengali he knew of a 
life and light that were universal, bom of the seeds sown in the race 
consciousness of Bengal by her ancient mystics. All this, expressed in the 
magic of his words, made his personal experiences the experiences of the 
whole of humanity; rather, what was his own became everybody’s. 

What then is the soul of Bengal that evolved out of all that she has ever 
been both in her inner and outer being ? It seems that right at the outset 
of her history Bengal chose poetry—mystic poetry at that—as the con¬ 
genial literary form for the expression of her creative soul and through 
cultivation it became the very breath of her life. This was evident in the 
early years of the present century when, says Sri Aurobindo, ^the need of 
self-expression for the national spirit in politics suddenly brought back 
Bmgali literature to its essential and eternal self and it was in our recent 
national songs that self-realisation came.’^ And Rabindranath’s national 
songs, as seen before, are among the sublimest soul-utterances of Bengal. 
Says Sri Aurobindo: The lyric and the lyrical spirit, the spirit of simple, 
direct and poignant expression, of deep, passionate, straightforward emo¬ 
tion, of a frank and exalted enthusiasm, the dominant note of love and 
Bhakti of a mingled sweetness and strength, the potent intellect dominated 
by the self-illuminated heart, a mystical exaltation of feeling and spiritual 
insight expressing itself with a plain concreteness and practicality— 
this is the soul of Bengal’.^ Most obviously, Rabindranath’s poetic self 
might well have been a projection of the soul of Bengal and his poetry 
perfectly squared with it. 

The enlightening power of the poet’s creation’, says Sri Aurobindo, 
"is vision of tmth, its moving power is a passion of beauty and delight, 
but its sustaining power and that which makes it great and vital is the 

* S’ * Sri Aurobindo : The Ideal of the Karmay<^n» pp. 4 S~ 46 < 
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breath of and this life, again says Sri Aurobindo, 'is the infinite 
life of the spirit thrown out in its many creations.’^ Rabindranath’s 
vision of the truth of creation, of its beauty and joy came to him early in 
his life whoi he saw in everything ‘an inner radiwce of joy’, 'the glory 
of the Infinite in the finite’. This revelation, vouchsafed to him in the 
morning of his life, illumined his consciousness and awakened it to the 
play of joy in creation. This is how the Poet explains it: 'The day breaks 
in the east, like a bud bursting its sheath to come out in flower. But if 
this fact belonged only to the outside world of events, how could we ever 
find our entrance into it ? It is a sunrise in the sky of our consciousness, 
it is a new creation, fresh in bloom, in our life.’ 

'Open your eyes and see. Feel this world as a living flute might feel 
the breath of music passing through it, feel the meeting of creative joy 
in the depth of your consciousness....’ 

'.. .Our God is Light, and in that light we find our truth, which is our 
perfect relationship with all,’ because 'the Light is all-embracing in its 
radiance.’ 

Here is the Poet’s vision of Light as one with creation and he was one 
with it: 


'Light, my hght, the world-filling light, the eye-kissing light, 
heart-sweetening light ! 

'Ah, the light dances, my darling, at the centre of my life; the 
light strikes, my darling, the chords of my love; the sl^ opens, 
the wind nms wild, laughter passes over the earth. 

'....The heaven’s river has drowned its banks, the flood of joy 
is abroad.’ 

'Let all the strains of joy mingle in my last song’ and 
'A tide has come today from the sea of bliss’ suggest the self-same 
experience. 

The light of heaven brings to the Poet its message of joy which is the 
inner meaning of the joy of life, and in that joy the Poet sees the beauty 
of the world’s face that wins his love : 

'I’ve loved this world’s face splendour-girt. 

With all my heart. 

And I have wound 
In fold on fold. 

My life around it and around; 

The gloom of dusk, the gold 
Of countless dawns across my soul have rolled. 

And sped and passed; 

* S’ • Sri Aurobindo : The Future Poetry, pp. 314-15* 
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At last 

My life today is one 

With earth and sea and sky, the moon and sun. 

Thus life hath won my heart. 

For I have loved this world splendour-girt.* 

Through his love for and oneness with this world and its life the Poet 
feels in him the surge and breath of the whole world—a sign of great 
poetry, according to Sri Aurobindo: 

T feel that all the stars shine in me. 

The world breaks into my life like a flood. 

The flowers blossom in my body. 

'All the youthfulness of land and water smokes like an incense in my 
heart; and the breath of all things plays on my thoughts as on a flute.* 

Here is the Poet’s vision of the oneness of his life with the aU-pervading, 
cosmic and eternal life: 

The same stream of life that runs through my veins night and day runs 
through the world and dances in rh3rthmic measures. 

Tt is the same life that shoots in joy through the dust of the earth in 
numberless blades of grass and breaks into tumultuous waves of leaves 
and flowers. 

T feel my limbs are made glorious by the touch of this world of life. 
And my pride is from the life-throb of ages dancing in my blood in this 
moment.* 

To Rabindranath life is a cosmic drama of loving finite spirits, all re¬ 
ciprocating in their mutual relation the infinite love of the Divine. This is 
the eternal play, lild, in which the Infinite needs the finite, even as the finite 
needs the Infinite, each holding the other in sweet eternal communion. 
The idea is beautifully expressed in a haul (mystic) song translated by the 
Poet himself: Tt goes on blossoming for ages, the soul lotus, in which I 
am bound, as well as thou, without escape. There is no end to the opening 
of its petals, and the honey in it has such sweetness that thou like an en¬ 
chanted bee canst never desert it, and therefore thou art bound, and I 
am, and mukti (liberation) is nowhere.* Petals open to dawn; dawn comes 
everj'day and petals open; the play goes on. 'Deliverance ?* asks the Poet, 
'Where is this deliverance to be found ? Our Master himself hath joyfully 
taken upon him the bonds of creation. He is bound in our midst forever.* 
Yet was the Poet a bom lover of freedom; but he would 'feel the embrace 
of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight.* 'Deliverance is not for me in 
renunciation.* 

This is the truth of love that binds man and God to itself so that harmony 
may grow and creation find its fulfilment. Says the Poet: 'We have a 
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central ideal of love with which to harmonise our existence, we have to 
manifest a truth in our life, which is the perfect relationship with Eternal 
Person.* It is towards this Eternal Person that the life of man is a pil¬ 
grimage with the light of dawn as a beacon and guide. When, therefore, 
dawn fires gleam on the horizon the Poet calls to man : 'Let us announce 
to the world that the morning has come.* 'Wake up from sleep, from 
langour of despair.* 'Receive the light 6f the new dawn with song.* 'A 
Great Day will come.* 'A New World will arise.* 

This glorious advent becomes more defined in one of Rabindranath*s 
last poems in which he foresees the coming of the Saviour who will usher 
in 'Ae Great Day* and create 'the New World’ and reveal to man 'the 
Humanity of his God* and 'the divinity of Man the Eternal’ both embraced 
by 'the Whole’. Man is destined to grow into this 'wholeness of divine 
perfection*. This bears a marked affinity with Vijayakrishna’s neo-Vaish- 
navic ideal of'Concrete Universahsm’, with the focal trend of the esoteric 
cults of medieval Bengal. It is almost a near-approach to Sri Aurobindo’s 
vision of man’s divine destiny. Rabindranath goes on: 

'The Great One comes, 

sending shivers across the dust of the earth. 

In the heavens sounds the trumpet, 

in the world of man the drums of victory are beaten, 

the hour has arrived for the great Birth. 

Today the gates of night’s fortress 
crumble into dust— 

On the crest of awakening dawn 
assurance of new life 
proclaims "Fear Not”. 

The great sky resounds with paeans of victory 
to the coming of Man.* 

And Sri Aurobindo: 

'Slowly the Light grows greater in the East, 

Slowly the world progresses on God’s road.’ 

What then is the character of Rabindranath’s poetry in so far as it 
points to the coming of a new age ? And what place does he occupy among 
'the poets of the Dawn*, 'the forerunners of the new spirit* ? In Sri 
Aurobindo’s light the answer would be dear : '.. .now the mind of man 
is opening more largdy to the deepest truth of the Divine, the Self, the 
Spirit, the eternal Presence not separate and distant, but near us, around 
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US and in us, the Spirit in the world, the greater Self in man and his kind, 
the Spirit in all that is and lives, the Godhead, the Existence, the Power, 
the Beauty, the eternal Delight that broods over all, supports all and 
manifests itself in every turn of creation. A poetry which lives in this vision 
must give us quite a new presentation and interpretation of life; for of itself 
and at the first touch this seeing reconstructs and re-images the world for 
us and gives us a greater sense ahd a vaster, subtler and profounder form of 
our existence. The real faces of the gods are growing more apparent to 
the eye of the mind, though not yet again intimate with om lifb, and the 
forms of legend and symbol and myth must open to other and deeper mean¬ 
ings, as already they have begun to do, and come in changed and vital 
again into poetry to interpret the realities behind the veil. Nature wears 
already to our eye a greater and more transparent robe of her divine 
and her animal and her terrestrial and cosmic life and a deeper poetry of 
Nature than has yet been written is one of the certain potentialities of the 
future.*^ 

The all-informing spirit, when foimd in all its fullness, heals the 
scission between thought and life, the need of a just balance between them 
disappears, instead there begins a new and luminous and joyful fusion and 
oneness. The spirit gives us not only a greater light of truth and vision, 
but the breath of a greater living; for the spirit is not only the self of our 
consciousness and knowledge, but the great self of life. To find our self 
and the self of things is not to go through a rarefied ether of thought into 
Nirvana, but to discover the whole greatest integral power of our complete 
existence. 

This need is the sufficient reason for attaching the greatest importance 
to those poets in whom there is the double seeking of this twofold power, 
the truth and reality of the eternal self and spirit in man and things and the 
insistence on life. All the most significant and vital work in recent poetry 
has borne this stamp; the rest is of the hour, but this is of the future. It 
is the highest note of Whitman, widening, as in one who seeks and sees 
much but has not fully found, a great pioneer poetry, an opening of a new 
view rather than a living in its accomplished fullness; it is constantly 
repeated from the earth side in Meredith, comes down from the spiritual 
side in all A.E.’s work, moves between earth and the life of the worlds 
behind in Yeats’ subtle rhythmic voices of vision and beauty, echoes with 
a large ftillness in Carpenter. The poetry of Tagore owes its sudden and 
universal success to this advantage that he gives us more of this discovery 
and fusion for which the mind of our age is in quest than any other creative 
writer of the time. His work is a constant music of the overpassing of the 
borders, a chant-filled realm in which the subtle sounds and lights of the 
truth of the spirit give new meanings to the finer subtleties of life. The 
objection has been made that this poetry is too subtle and remote and 

^ Sri Aurobindo : The Future Poetry, p. 326. 
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goes away from the broad, near, present and vital actualities of existence. 
Yeats is considered by some a poet of Celtic romance and nothing more, 
Tagore accused in his own country of an unsubstantial poetic philosophi¬ 
sing, a lack of actuality, reality of touch and force of vi^ insistence. But 
this is to mistake the work of this poetry and to mistake too in a great mea¬ 
sure the sense of life as it must reveal itself to the greatening mind of 
humanity now that it is growing in world-knowledge and towards sdf- 
knowledge. These poets have not indeed done all that has to be done 
or given the complete poetic synthesis and fusion. Their work has been 
to create a new and deeper manner of seeing life, to build bridges of 
visioned light and rhythm between the infinite and eternal and the mind 
and soul and life of man. The future poetry has not to stay in their achieve¬ 
ment, but to step from these first fields into new and yet greater rang^, to 
fathom all the depths yet unplumbed, to complete what has been left half 
done or not yet done, to bring all it can of the power of man’s greater self 
and the universal spirit into the broadest all of life. That cannot and 
will not be achieved in its fullness all at once, but to make a foundation 
of this new infinite range of poetic vision and creation is work enough 
to give greatness to a whole age...And at the subtlest elevation of all 
that has yet been reached stands or rather wings and floats in a high 
intermediate region the poetry of Tagore, not in the complete spiritual 
light, but amid an air shot with its seekings and glimpses, a sight and 
cadence found in a psycho-spiritual heaven of subtle and delicate soul 
experience transmuting the earth tones by the touch of its radiance. The 
wide success and appeal of his poetry is indeed one of the most significant 
signs of the tendency of the mind of the age.’® 

If this great beginning is to develop and bear fruit it must be followed 
by a newer poetry of the Spirit. To bring God into life, the sense of the 
self in us into all our personality and becoming, the powers and vistas of 
the Infinite into our mental and material existence, the oneness of the self 
in all...that is around us is to help to divinise our actual being and life, to 
force down its fences of division and blindness and unveil the human god¬ 
head that individual man and his race can become if they will and lead us 
to our most vital perfection. This is what a future poetry may do for 
us in the way and measure in which poetry can do these things, by vision, 
by the power of the word, by the attraction of the beauty and delight of 
what it shows us.® 

Here in Rabindranath is 'a golden glint* of that glorious future : 

The eternal Dream 

is borne on the wings of ageless Light 

* Sri Aurobindo : The Future Poetry, pp. 321-23. 

■ Sri Aurobindo : The Future Poetry, p. 400. 

* Ibid., pp. 328-29. 
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that rends the veil of the vague 
and goes across Time 
weaving ceaseless patterns of Being. 

‘The mystery remains dumb, 

the meaning of this pilgrimage, 
the endless adventure of* existence— 
whose rush along the sky 

flames up into innumerable rings of paths, 
till at last knowledge gleams out from the dusk 
in the infinity of human spirit, 
and in that dim-lighted dawn 
she speechlessly gazes through the break in the mist 
at the vision of Life and Love 
emerging from the tumult of profound pain and joy.* 

Another prophetic utterance of the Poet wells up from his visions : 

Tn the boundless heavens ±e Great Ascetic, 

Vast Time keeps vigil. 

He keeps vigil 

For a manifestation till now unconceived, unimagined, 

That none has yet known, 

That has revealed itself nowhere.’ 



CHAPTER XVI 

SEER-SCIENTIST 


That the Western impact energised the Indian mind into new and 
fresh forms of activity is borne out by the social, cultural and political 
movanents in nineteenth-century India. Even the attempt to reform the 
religious life of the people was inspired more by Western ideas than 
by anything else. Broad and catholic in their aims, as they appeared to 
be, these movements as such were not therefore wholly Indiw in their 
origin. Neither could they be said to have followed, all through, the life¬ 
line of India’s historic evolution sustained and motived by her all- 
embracing spirituality. Nevertheless, the contact with Western ideas 
modernised the mind of India, opened up its possibilities of expansion, 
and impelled it to go within itself, get at its own true nature, and make 
a reassessment of values. 

This in-look of the Indian mind, so induced, easily called up before 
itself the greatness, the unrivalled superiority of the core of her culture 
and civilisation. And when Sri Ramakrishna burst upon the intellec¬ 
tual world and dwarfed its self-inflated stature, the proud heads bent low 
before the objective proofs of his spiritual power and were, besides, 
convinced of the spiritual potentials in the race consciousness. Barring 
a few blind imitators of the West, who remained as they were, the thinking 
sections felt themselves halted in their course and retraced their steps. 
Happily for India, before it was too late, Sri Ramakrishna did the God- 
appointed work at a single stroke, so to say. Of the two-fold alien 
conquest of the country, political and cultural, he undid the latter and to 
that extent undermined the former. Later history will show that just as 
spiritual power has liberated India from her cultural subjection, spiritual 
power again will liberate her from her political subjection. 

Sri Ramakrishna, one in his consciousness with the Supreme, would 
use the power of the Supreme Sakti or the Divine Mother as the dyna¬ 
mics of his spiritual work. He invoked the Mother’s aid and the Mother 
responded, just as She did when Ramprosad invoked her aid, and Ram- 
mohun was bom. This time also a number of her worthy sons came to 
birth. They were, each in his way, builders of a New India within the 
old. Sri Ramakrishna’s vivid realisations reawakened in the conscious¬ 
ness of his people—^for long centuries worshippers of the Sakti—^the 
dormant divine force and the chosen ones became its direct receptacles 
and started the Mother’s work for India and for the world. And as if to 
facilitate their work, while these advanced souls were growing into their 
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manhood and preparing themselves for their life-work, Sri Ramakrishna 
was deepening and universalising his spiritual realisations, and in parti¬ 
cular, infusing them into those who, because of his influence, changed 
their Western outlook and became ardent believers in the light and truth 
of the Mother. Keshubchandra and especially Vivekananda, as seen 
before, are the most glorious historic examples of this transformation. 

This was how modem India, freed from Western taint, received her 
first touch of the Spirit. How this change acted on the subsequent 
movement of national awakening has been already referred to. What is 
of particular importance was that the mind of the race, so long drifting 
away from its spiritual centre—^first, in the period of decline immediately 
before the coming of the Europeans, and next, when the onslaught of the 
West disrupted her life and ciflture—^now veered round to it and took its 
proper bearings. But the return of the Indian mind into its deeper 
self has been inevitably a somewhat long process. 

Resurgent India must mean an India reawakened to her soul and 
making fresh and vigorous efforts to rebuild her life and culture in new 
forms reflecting the innate genius of the race, the characteristic turn of 
its mind, the light of its soul in touch with the Divine Sakti. That which 
hastened this process hastened therefore India’s resurgence. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s mission was to turn India back to herself and put 
her on her own path of progress and self-fulfilment. The march began, 
her mind energised by the Western contact, and reinforced and made 
confident by Sri Ramakrishna’s powerful realisations; minds with an 
intuitive bent began to open to the light of her soul and saw in it the 
truths that had been seen by her ancient seers, and preserved in her soul 
for their rediscovery and utilisation in the future. To the vision of one 
of her chosen sons in modern times came one such truth, the truth of 
'the Unity of Life’—^a great truth at once for the service and for the 
advancement of Science; for India, a step towards her national and 
cultural, and even spiritual progress. 

Acharya Jagadischandra Basu revisioned the Upanishadic truth: 
This whole universe, all that reacts, is bom of a life-force and is quivering 
with a touch of animation.’ His demonstration to the naked eye of this 
universal animation proved how the mind of modern India’s seer-scientist 
recovered its native intuitive faculty and how it used this faculty for manu¬ 
facturing out of simple ordinary things scientific instruments of extreme 
delicacy and precision with which to prove the tmths of his discoveries, 
for the scientific mind of the modem man would accept nothing as tme 
unless made perceptible by the senses. This was a victory of the all- 
embracing spirituality of India over the exclusive materialism of the West. 
It was a pointer, too, to what science would do in future—^to discover the 
truth and light t^t pervade and govern the universe, and the ways in which 
they reveal themsdves as external phenomena. 
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This is the significance of Jagadischandra Basu not only as a pioneer 
of science in modem India but as a founder of the Indian spirit in science, 
which is indeed its spiritual basis and whidi has its importance for the 
future. Jagadischandra is thus the first Indian scientist to use, as he him¬ 
self said, 'the combination of the ancient introspective and the modem 
advanced experimental methods’, to demonstrate 'the universal livingness 
of matter*, or, as Sri Aurobindo would say, 'the omnipresence of Life 
in Matter’, which in the be ginning European scientists refused to accept, 
but later accepted, when, much to their amazement it was demonstrated 
as a visible fact. 

This 'introspective method* was for Jagadischandra the ancient Indian 
Vedantic method of knowledge by identity. Speaking about how his coun¬ 
try could develop this method, or to be more precise, how he developed it 
he said : 'India by her habit of mind and inherited gifts handed down from 
generation to generation, is specially fitted to make great contributions 
in furtherance of knowledge. The burning Indian imagination which can 
extort new order out of a mass of apparently contradictory facts, can also 
be held in check by the habit of concentration; it is this restraint which con¬ 
fers the power to hold the mind in pursuit of tmth in infinite patience. 
The true laboratory is the mind, where, behind all illusions, we catch 
glimpses of tmth. In order to discover the life-mechanism in the interior 
of the tree, one has to become the tree, and feel the throbbings of its beating 
heart. This inner vision, has, however, to be frequently tested by results 
of experimentation.’ 

Jagadischandra was led to his discoveries of the common life-mechanism 
of plants and animals by a few other previous experiments on electro¬ 
magnetic waves which were equally original and fundamental. But did he 
derive his interest in science from his contact with the West ? Possibly 
he felt the impulsion while attending lectures in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. And the fact must also be admitted that the experiment^ methods 
as prevalent now are wholly European in origin. But the possibility is 
also there that the scientific bent of his mind was a racial inheritance of 
which he was made conscious by the Sakti who guides the evolution of 
India and who found in him a suitable instmment. Her work found in 
him a channel for reviving in the modem age the Indian spirit that was 
behind the discovery and application of most of India’s ancient scientific 
knowledge, whose modem forms are the glorious achievements of modem 
Europe. Jagadischandra’s intuitive mind perceived the inner significance 
of India’s past greatness, as also of her greater future. He said: 'A 
mightier spirit is guiding the onward march of the children of this great 
land, inspiring them with a burning faith in the renewal of India’s ancient 
greatness.’ On another occasion he said : 'The golden age belonged not 
in the past but in our immediate future.* He had the unshaken belief 
'that the past shall yet be reborn in a nobler future through the efforts 
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of our lives*. And true to this intuition he lived and worked. 

The phrases, such as, 'Mystic East’, 'Metaphysical India*, were coined 
and made current by nineteenth-century Western scholars to indicate 
that India was always engrossed in inward pursuits and had never shown 
any inclination to go in for such knowledge as would require the applica¬ 
tion of the practical mind which they believed India had never developed. 
These and so many other erroneous ideas were abroad to suggest that 
India had never made 'even a near-approach to what Europe calls 
science today,* and which she claims as her own monopoly. But the fact 
today, borne out by impartial researches, is that many fimdamental ideas 
of physical, chemical, biological, mathematical and medical sciences were 
not o^y known to ancient Indians but used by them for practical purposes 
in the development of her life and culture, arts and industries throughout 
her long past covering two millenniums before and one after the be ginning 
of the Christian era. There are authorities who hold that a number of basic 
scientific concepts have their origin in the Veda (circa. 3000 B.C.) and in 
the earlier Upanishads (circa. 1500 B.C.), and that science was not un¬ 
known to the builders of the Sindhu-Valley culture (circa. 3000 B.C.). 
Ancient Indian texts contain exaa terms of these sciences along with 
the systematic lines on which many of them developed. They also mention 
a number of scientific thinkers, the last of whom was the famous astro¬ 
nomer Bhaskaracharya (twelfth century) who discovered madhydkarsa^y 
or ‘the Law of Gravitation*. The influence of these scientific ideas of India 
on Europe, on Greece and Rome, in ancient as well as, in later times, has 
begun to be admitted. The eminent Indologist A.A. MacdoneU says : 
'In Science, too, the debt of Europe to India has been considerable.* 

Of course the ancient Indian method of discovering the universal laws 
of nature, as can be inferred from the available evidence on the subject, 
does not seem to be so much experimental as intuitive. It may be more by 
intuition than by experiment, or by both that ancient India discovered one 
such law as given in Manusmritiy one of the earliest of Sanskrit texts, that 
'These (plants) have a consciousness in them and they feel pleasure and 
pain*. Modem mind, rather the modem Western mind has developed 
so much in its capacity to discover the same laws through experiment and 
observation that it does not give importance to the intuitive origin of many 
of its inventions and discoveries, although many leading scientists of 
Europe have admitted that the basic idea of their discovery first came to 
them as a flash. 

The remarkable thing about Jagadischandra was that he first intuitivdy 
perceived the tmth of the universal law through the conscious process of 
concentration, as he has himself said bdbre, and then by ^perimenta- 
tion produced the necessary instruments to demonstrate the troths dis¬ 
covered. Scientists of Europe were struck by both of these achievements 
of Jagadishchandra, which, they admitted, were possible because of the 
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synthesis in him of the contemplative Indian mind and the analytical 
Wwtem mind. Here is one such admission published in The Times of 
England at that time : 'Sir Jagadis Chander Bose is a fine example of the 
fertile union between the immemorial mysticism of Indian philosophy 
and the experimental methods of Western science. Whilst we in Europe 
were still steeped in the rude empiricism of barbaric life, the subtle 
Eastern had swept the whole universe into a synthesis and had seen 
the one in all its changing manifestations.... He is pursuing science not only 
for itself but for its application to the benefit of mankind. We welcome 
the additions to knowledge which he has made.’ This is an indication that 
the Western mind is tending to recognise higher ranges of consciousness 
from where true knowledge comes—^a great and hopeful beginning of 
higher fulfilments in the future. 

How Jagadischandra achieved these is a story as fascinating as it is ins¬ 
piring. The story has its pathos too in his struggle against enormous odds 
to establish his theories. 

Before beginning this story, we must mention the pioneering work of 
Mahendralal Sarkar who in 1876 founded in Cadutta 'Indian Assodation 
for the Cultivation of Science’, the first institution of its kind in modem 
India. Himself a distinguished scientist and a famous medical practi¬ 
tioner, Dr Sarkar believed that India’s 'regeneration’ depended largely 
on her cultivation of Science. Today the Association has become a pro¬ 
gressive centre of original sdentific research with a splendid record of work 
at its credit. Eminent scientists like C. V. Raman and K. S. Krishnan 
started their researches at this Association which, Dr Raman said, 'made 
it possible for the scientific aspirations of my early years to continue 
burning brightly’. 

The history of andent Bengal records how centuries back Atisa Srijnana, 
one of her greatest saints and scholars,risking a perilous journey carried to 
Tibet the message of the Buddha. Atisa hailed from Vikrampur in Dacca, 
in East Bengal, famous as an andent seat of learning and culture. It has 
in modem times given to India some of her greatest sons and daughters 
who have preserved the tradition of her ancient greatness by making 
eminent contributions to her modem resurgence. Of these mention may 
be made of Ahgorenath Chattopadhyaya and his daughter Sarojini Naidu, 
Monmohan and Lalmohan Ghose and Chittaranjan Das. Jagadischandra 
himself belongs to this historic place. He was bom on 30 November 1858 
in Mymensing where his father, Bhagavanchandra Basu, was a Deputy 
Magistrate. 

Bhagavanchandra was a man of integrity and large heart, whose pioneer¬ 
ing efforts for the industrial progress of the country should never be 
forgotten. One of the first Indians to start a tea industry, he founded also 
a 'Peoples’ Bank’-—the forerunner of later Cooperative Societies. He staked 
all his savings on starting weaving mills. 'He had come before the country 
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was ready and it happened to him as it must happen to all pioneers,* 
said his son in an estimate of his Other’s worth and work. 'And it is on the 
wreck of a life like his and of many such lives that will be built the greater 
India to be.* 

Jagadischandra began his education not in a High English School 
but in a Vernacular School which was founded by his father for the 
education of the children, in their mother tongue, of those people who 
could not afford the expenses for English education. Explaining later 
why he was sent to that school he said that his father wanted him, to 
quote his own words, 'to learn my own language, to think my own thoughts 
and to receive the heritage of our national culture through the medium 
of our own literature. I was thus to consider myself one with the people 
and never to place myself in an equivocal position of assumed superiority.* 
He developed his love of nature from his early wanderings on river-banks 
with his fellow-students who were children of fishermen and cultivators 
and who told him stories of strange natural phenomena. He loved animals 
and used to have a number of pets always in his house and he would 
himself build dwellings for them. A sm^ garden with a pool and a 
bridge over it he laid out as a hobby. All this points to his interest in the 
universe of nature whose secrets he would probe later. 

Jagadischandra had a special liking for the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata stories, the character of Kama having impressed him the most. 
‘Kama ! Kama ! the gr^test of the heroes’, he used to say. 'Kama’s 
life, through a series of disappointments and defeats to the very end—^his 
slaying by Arjuna—appealed to me as a boy as the greatest of triumphs.... 
This was the hero I loved to identify with my own father, always in 
stmggle for the uplift of the people, yet with so little success, such frequent 
failures, that to most he seemed a failure. All this gave me a lower and 
lower idea of all ordinary worldly success—how small its so-called victories 
are—and with this a higher and higher idea of conflict and defeatj and of 
the tme success bom of defeat. In such ways I have come to feel one with 
the highest spirit of the race; with every fibre thrilling with the motion of 
the past. That is its noblest teaching—that the only real and spiritual 
advantage and victory is to fight fair, never to take to crooked ways, but 
keep to the straight path whatever be in the way.’ 

This was Jagadischandra’s philosophy of life which he developed out 
of his love and admiration for his heroic father, the heroic spirit of the 
ancients of his race. In this philosophic attitude to life may well lie the 
secret of his exemplary fortitude, his valiant struggles, his world-shaking 
victories. 

‘Never to be daunted, never to give in, never to be a victim of fear* was 
the determination of his soul, even from his early life. While a student of 
a school in Calcutta meant only for European and Anglo-Indian boys, he 
was one day challenged to fight the champion boxer' of his class. To 
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quote his own words : 'I then knew nothing about boxing; nevertheless, 
I accepted the challenge and got the severest punishment. StiU I persisted, 
and ultimately won victory.* 

Jagadischandra completed his college education in Calcutta with the 
science course both in the First Arts and the Degree Examination, and took 
the degree in 1879. His College certificate says that he took up Latin as 
his second language and was proficient in Sanskrit. It was now decided 
that he should go to England for higher studies. He chose to qualify 
for the I.C.S. in order to relieve his father’s burden of debts incurred 
in his industrial ventures. But his father wanted him to be a scholar and 
not an administrator. He however gave his consent to the son’s choice of 
medicine. When in 1880 Jagadischandra sailed for England he was having 
attads of a persistent fever which disturbed his first year in England as a 
medical student and compelled him to leave medicine and join Christ’s 
College in Cambridge with a scholarship he won for natural science 
studies. But he had no precise aim in view as to the particular course he 
should take. For the first year and a half he attended lectures on all sub¬ 
jects and visited laboratories. Then he began regular work in Physics, 
Chemistry and Botany. Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Vines were the two 
teachers of Jagadischandra who helped him most in developing his capacity 
for scientific investigation. And it was ±ese two noble-hearted English¬ 
men again who were among those whose sympathy and support sustained 
Jagadischandra when later he had to struggle against a continued opposi¬ 
tion to the establishing of his discoveries before British scientific institutions. 
He passed the Natural Science Tripos of Cambrige University as well as 
the B.Sc. Examination of London University at about the same time. 

Jagadischandra returned home in 1885 with a letter of introduction from 
Prof. Fawcett to Lord Ripon, then Viceroy of India. At that time most of 
the Britishers in India held that Indians were not competent to teach 
science. Jagadischandra was therefore offered a place in the Provincial 
Educational Service. On his declining this and through the intervention 
of the Viceroy he was appointed officiating Professor of Physics at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, the British Principal himself protesting. 
But the salary fixed was two-thirds of the permanent British incumbent’s, 
simply because he was an Indian. And the appointment being a temporary 
one he was to receive one-third of the normal pay for that post. This 
racial discrimination against him was too mudi for a self-respecting 
Indian like Jagadischandra to stand. And he refused to accept his salary 
cheque for three years notwithstanding his finan cial straits at the time. 
His work at the College during this period made the Government realise 
his worth, and honour him with a permanent appointmmt with retros^^- 
tive emoliiments. This lump sum enabled him to pay off his father’s debts. 

On his thrityfiftii birthday, 30 November 1894, the young professor 
took the solemn vow that he would from then on dedicate hims eJf wholly 
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to the cause of furthering 'new knowledge by unravelling the mysteries 
of nature’. But there were difficulties in the way which only his inspired 
determination could overcome. Here are his own words: 'There was 
no laboratory and no instrument maker. Everyone said that original 
scientific work was impossible in India. But it came to me as a flash that 
it was not for man to quarrel ^th circumstances but bravely to accept, 
to confront and to dominate over them, and we belonged to a race which 
had accomplished great things with simple means.’ With this noble and 
heroic attitude of mind the young seeker of truth started his scientific 
investigations to which he was led by the demonstration on the Hertzian 
experiments he was then giving to his students. The subject of these 
experiments was electromagnetic waves or radio waves which had been 
prediaed by Qerk Maxwell nearly a hundred years earlier, and only 
demonstrated by Hertz some fourteen years earlier. Eminent scientists 
of Europe were then investigating the properties of these waves and their 
Indian contemporary was Jagadischandra who was the first to produce 
extremely short radio waves, wavelengths of one centimeter or less com¬ 
pared to several metere that were being produced by his European contem¬ 
poraries. And this he did with the help of an instrument he himself made 
of bits of mineral crystals, odd pieces of wires and a few electrical meters. 
The short radio waves behaved very much like lightwaves he demonstrated. 
They were reflected or refracted by matter. They could also pass through 
thick walls of brick which ordinary light could not. The usefulness of 
these extra-ordinary properties of short radio waves was appreciated 
forty years later. 

In these days when radio, television and even radar are taken so much 
for granted, it may be recalled that in 1895 before a public meeting in 
Calcutta Jagadischandra demonstrated the transmission of waves through 
the body of the Chairman of the meeting, the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, and then through the solid wall, displacing a heavy weight, ringing 
a bell and exploding a mine placed in a closed room. Mention may be 
made here that Jagadischandra’s findings in the field of electro-magnetic 
waves, in the nineties of the last century, are having wider application in 
radar and micro-wave spectography in the mid-twentieth century. 

Jagadischandra had already sent in his paper on these discoveries to the 
Royal Society, London, though his Professor, Lord Rayleigh. The 
Society published it and was so much impressed that it offered him help 
from its Parliamentary grant for continuing his researches. A scientific 
journal of England pointed out the usefulness of his discovery to 'electric 
signalling apparatus in place of ordinary light-houses which were in¬ 
effective in foggy weather’. In fact Sir Henry Jackson of the British Navy 
used this discovery for signalling purposes. Text-books on physics were 
revised incorporating it as a definite improvement on the Hertzian waves. 
The immense possibilities opened up by it were the reason for the head 
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of a British firm working on wireless telegraphy to tell Professor Bose 
that 'the advantage he had derived from his paper, already published 
in England, was beyond anything he could have dreamt of’. Later they 
wrote to Bose: 'We have ^ready benefited by your work in the cons¬ 
truction of the most important part of the wireless apparatus’. When 
asked to have his discovery patented Professor Bose, true to the traditions 
of his country and bent on the selfless pursuit of truth, stated that 'he would 
not give any part of his life for money-making purposes’. This reply 
was a surprise to the firm. Yet two of his friends. Sister Nivedita and Mrs. 
Ole Bull, did take out patenb on his behalf, of his 'Golena Receiver’ which 
proved his priority to Marconi who patented his apparatus two years later. 
But Prof. Bose never used nor renewed the patent which lapsed. Mean¬ 
while the Acharya, or 'eminent teacher’, the title which his countrymen 
prefixed to his name, received from London University, imsought and 
without having to sit for any examination, the degree of D.Sc. for his 
paper on Electric Wave-Length measurements. The high merit of his 
thesis made Lord Kelvin say that he was 'literally fiUed with wonder 
and admiration’. M. G>mu, President of the French Academy of Science, 
acknowledged the Acharya’s 'power of furthering the progress of science’. 

The importance of his researches began now to be recognised by the 
Government of his country which sanctioned an annual grant for the pur¬ 
pose. When therefore the need was felt that he should visit Europe for 
conferring with her leading scientists, the Lietutenant Governor of Bengal, 
on his own responsibility, sent Bose to England. The mission was a 
great success. His first lecture before the British Association in 1896 
evoked warmest appreciation from the press and the scientific thinkers 
one of whom. Lord Kelvin, wrote to ask the Government of India to pro¬ 
vide for 'a well-equipped physical laboratory’ for Bose’s use. Later this 
request was repeated by the leading scientists of England. Equally wel¬ 
comed by all was his address before the Royal Institution. The Spectator^ 
always critical towards India, wrote : 'There is, however, to our thinking, 
something of rare interest in the spectacle there presented of a Bengalee 
of the purest descent lecturing in London to an audience of appreciative 
savants upon one of the most recondite branches of modem physical 
science’. Years later the same journal wrote : 'The culture of thirty centu¬ 
ries has blossomed into a scientific brain of an order which we cannot quite 
duplicate in the West. He is a prince among physiological research workers 
and a prophet of his age, which has brought so many new powers to life.’ 
This was another proof of how the European mind was opening to thb 
light that India was. From England the Acharya went to Paris where his 
lecture-demonstration at Sorbonne impressed the scientists so much 
that he had to repeat his lecture before the French Society of Physics 
which honoured him by electing him an honorary member. M. Cornu 
congratulating the Acharya said: 'You should try to revive the great 
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traditions of your races which bore aloft the torchlight of science and art 
and was the leader of civilisation, two thousand years ago. We in France 
applaud you and wish you every success.* Years later when the Acharya 
was on a visit to Sweden the President of the Physical Society of Stockholm 
recalled in his wela)me to the Acharya how some days before he had found 
in one of his old teict-books a p^sage underlined by him telling that the 
Acharya had shown, that an ordinary book had the remarkable property 
of acting as an excellent polarisation prism for electric waves. 

On return home Acha^a Jagadischandra plunged deq> into his re¬ 
searches preparing paper after paper on his new findings. But the most 
important turn in his career came when in 1899 his experiments on electric 
researches brought to light a novel responsive phcmomenon in 'the parallel¬ 
isms between the response of what is called "inorganic” matter and what is 
called "living” substances.’ It was while working with radio waves that 
the Acharya noticed that one of the instruments called a coherer used 
for the detection of radio waves showed signs of getting tired after cons¬ 
tant use and refused to function. When left unused for some time these 
coherers recovered and again started the normal work of detecting radio 
waves. These deteaors or coherers were usually made of metal filings 
or bits of fine metal wires, loosely packed together. The Acharya was 
greatly struck by this phenomenon. It was something very akin to the 
fatigue of living organisms and the recovery from fatigue after rest. The 
detection by the coherer of the impingement of radio waves seemed to 
him something very much like the response stimuli of a living organism. 
From now on the Acharya began to work on the borderline where the 
behaviour of inorganic matter and that of living things have a great 
similarity. 

He chose to experiment with plants as they are simpler living organisms 
and the 'half-way house between inorganic matter and highly complex 
animal life’. He was able to demonstrate that plants responded to stimula¬ 
tion and became tired after repeated stimulations. Their response de¬ 
creased when a poison was introduced and increased when a stimulant 
was given. In fact, a stimulant could be used as an antidote to a poison. 
The Acharya was now amazed to find 'the boundary lines vanishing and 
points of contact emerging between the realms of the living and the non¬ 
living.’ And he declared that 'a universal reaction apeared to bring together 
metal, plant, and animal under a common law.* 

The Acharya now wanted to place his discoveries before the scientists 
of Europe. The invitation from the International Congress of Physicists 
arranged in connection with the Paris Exhibition of 1900 gave him this 
opportunity. He now announced for the first time the results of his new 
experiments regarding the response of inorganic and living matter. Con¬ 
cluding his paper he said that a 'fundamental unity amidst the apparent 
diversity* ruled the world. The effect of his lecture-demonstration has 
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been described as 'electric’. The Secretary of the Congress declared that 
he 'at first felt stunned’. The paper was accepted as 'most important’, 
and duly published in the Transactions of the Congress. 

There was present at the Congress another representative of India— 
referred to before— returning home after giving voice to her eternal 
message to the West. When Acharya Jagadischandra concluded his 
lecture with an affirmation of the Ved^tic truth of the basic unity of all 
diversities Swami Vivekananda was beside himself with joy. He wrote 
home : 'Here in Paris have assembled the great of every land, each to 
proclaim the glory of his country....Among these peerless men gathered 
from all parts of the world, where is thy representative, O Thou, the 
coxmtry of my birth ? Out of the vast assembly a young man stood for 
Thee, one of Thy heroic sons, whose words have electrified the audience, 
and will thrill all his country-men. Blessed be this heroic son; blessed be 
his devoted and peerless helpmate who stands by him always.’ Seven 
years ago this Inffian monk had conquered America by his message of 
the Vedanta, and now an Indian scientist amazed the centre of European 
culture by demonstrating to the naked eye 'the unity of life’—^also a 
Vedantic truth. 

From France the Acharya went to England where in September 1900 
he read a similar paper before the British Association. It was 'a grand 
success’. A leading physicist was full of 'warmest congratulations’. 
Several distinguished electricians said that 'the paper came to them as a 
revelation. They could never remember an5rthing which had produced 
such a sensation, among original investigators’. In publishing his lecture 
the Electrician said : 'What investigators of Europe had been attempt¬ 

ing with crude and clumsy apparatus. Prof. Bose ^d accomplished in 
his laboratory in Calcutta with a pretty little set of instruments occupying 
no more space than an ordinary optical bench....Viewed in the light of 
Prof. Bose’s researches, recent and of earlier date. Physics and Chemistry, 
even perhaps Biology, appear to be on the eve of a generalisation of 
unusual importance.’ 

But all was not smooth sailing for the Indian scientist. When on invi¬ 
tation he delivered a lecture on his researches the Physicists hailed his 
findings but the Physiologists were unwilling to accept ±em as they in¬ 
volved 'boundary questions’. Jagadischandra anticipated this challenge 
and wanted to meet it. He only took a little time because of illness. In 
April 1901, he was ready with an improved apparatus, and gave in May a 
Friday Evening Discourse at the Royal Institution—a great distinction 
for a scientist—on the general phenomenon of response. Here he made 
the historic declaration: 'I have shown you this evening autographic 
records of the history of the stress and strain in the living and the non¬ 
living. How similar are the writings. So similar indeed that you cannot 
tell one apart from the other. We have watched the responsive pulse wax 
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and wane in the one as in the other. We have seen response sinking under 
fatigue, becoming exalted under stimulants and being killed by poisons, 
in the non-living as in the living. Amongst such phenomena, how can 
we draw a line of demarcation and say, here the physical ends and there 
the physiological begins ? Such absolute barriers do not exist....Do not 
these records tell us of some property of matter common and persistent ? 
Do they not show us that the r^ponsive processes, seen in life, have been 
foreshadowed in non-life ?.. .that the physiological is related to the physico¬ 
chemical?.. .that there is no abrupt break, but a uniform and continuous 
march of law ?’ Concluding, the Indian scientist observed: 'When I 
came upon the mute witness of these self-made records, and perceived in 
them one phase of a pervading imity that bears within it all things.. .the 
mote that quivers in ripples of light, the teaming life upon earth, and the 
radiant suns that shine upon us., .it was then that I understood for the 
first time a little of that message proclaimed by my ancestors on the banks 
of the Ganges thirty centuries ago—'They who see but one in all the chang¬ 
ing manifoldness of this universe, unto them belongs Eternal Truth... unto 
none else, unto none else.* 

‘ That these views were not challenged at the meeting did not mean that 
the opposition had died down. When in June he addressed the Royal 
Society on the same subject, 'the physicists were full of admiration for 
totally unexpected revelations’, but the physiologists strongly assailed his 
results. Jagadischandra found that 'he had imwittingly strayed into the 
domain of a new and unfamiliar caste-system and offended its etiquette.’ 
He however took up the relevant points of the opposition and decided to 
give a scientific answer for which he needed time. But the fact that the 
Royal Institution having printed the paper in its journal but not releasing 
it because of the opposition, was responsible for the refusal of his deputa¬ 
tion-leave to continue his experiments. He had therefore to carry on his 
work with his own resources which were indeed very slender. But help 
came from his life-long friend and admirer Rabindranath Tagore who had 
already paid his homage to Jagadiscliandra in a poem which begins : 

'Yoimg image of what old Rishi of Ind 

Art thou, O Arya Savant, Jagadis ?’ 

The experiments he now made were witnessed by a number of famous 
scientists of England like Vines and Howes who, impressed by his work, 
said that if the Royal Society closed its doors to him the Linnean Society 
would accept his paper for publication after a lecture-demonstration. 
The Acharya gave the lecture at the Linnean Society in March 1902, 
before a large gathering which included his opponents. As was the custom, 
they had been invited but they had no comments to make when such were 
asked for. The Royal Society had not yet released his paper and when 
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the question was raised his opponents put forward the plea that a similar 
paper cxmtaining similar results had been published in the Journal of the 
Ph3rsiological Society. The fact was that this paper was based on notes 
taken by its writer from Jagadischandra’s lecture at the Royal Institution. 
The priority of Jagadischandra’s paper was established by the enquiry 
committee, for both Vines and Howes had seen proofs of his paper five 
months before the communication now claiming priority. Even this was 
not enough reason for the Royal Society either to release his paper or to 
open its doors to him. 

This made Jagadischandra start writing books giving the results of his 
researches and experiments. In 1902 his book Response in the Living and 
Non-Living was published in England and was widely appreciated in 
scientific circles. After delivering lectures, on invitation, at a number of 
societies in England, and offering papers for publication in Paris, he 
returned home and devoted himself to the study of plant-life, the results 
of which he communicated in seven papers to the Royal Society in Decem¬ 
ber 1903. Again, because of opposition from the same quarters, their 
publication was withheld, the Society infor min g him that judgements on 
these papers had to be reserved untd the plants themselves could record 
their answers to questions put to them. 

Acharya Jagadischandra now applied himself to the work of inventing 
devices trough which the plants would record their answers in response 
to questions. He entered upon a new realm of his researches which in a 
couple of years produced remarkable results embodied in his books 
Riant Response (1906) and Comparative Electro-Physiology (1907). He was 
now ready to demonstrate these results and in 1907 the Government of 
India sent him on his third scientific deputation to England and America 
where he addressed several universities and scientific associations. 

On his return Jagadischandra concentrated on devising suitable appa¬ 
ratus one of which was *Oscilating Recorder’ whose magnifying power was 
raised to 10,000 times. 'This new series of apparatus was designed to 
confirm and verify the results obtained by him previously and to demons¬ 
trate the transmission of nervous excitation in plants against the generally 
accepted view that there was nothing in the plant comparable to the ner¬ 
vous system in animals.’ These results were communicated to the Royal 
Soiety and published in its Philosophical Transactions in 1913. Jaga¬ 
dischandra’s next book Researches on Irritability of Plants, published in 
the same y^r, brought him invitations from scientific societies of Europe. 
In 1914 he sailed for England on his fourth scientific mission carrying 
with him his new apparatus as well as plant specimens. This time he set 
up his own laboratory where one day Sir William Crookes, then President 
of the Royal Society, paid a surprise visit. He told Jagadischandra that it 
was his casting vote which prevented the publication of his papers in the 
journal of the Royal Society, adding, 'I could not believe that such things 
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were possible and thought your oriental imagination had led you astray. 
Now I fully confess that you have all along been right.* 

Jagadischandra*s lecture-tour of British universities elicited rapturous 
praise from distinguished men of science who presided over his lectures. 
His lecture-demonstration before the Royal Institution 'led his learned 
audience from marvel to marvel. His 'Resonant Recorder* registered the 
speed of transmission of excitatory impulse; the 'Oscillating Recorder* 
traced the throbbing pulsations of the telegraph plant and revealed their 
striking similarity with the pulse-beat of the animal heart; and, finally, 
the 'Death Recorder’ indicated the death-throes of the plant.* As in 1909, 
so in 1914, Jagadischandra did not limit himself to the language of science 
for conveying his thoughts to the assembly. Referring to the plants he 
said: 'These mute companions, silently growing beside our door, have 
now told us the tale of their life, tremulousness and their death spasm in 
script that is as inarticulate as they are.’ His lecture-demonstration before 
the Royal Society of Medicine, London, brought him unqualified eulogy 
from Sir Lander Brunton, a collaborator of Darwin who in the course of a 
letter to Jagadischandra said: 'All the experiments I have yet seen are 
crude in comparison with yours in which you show what a marvellous 
resemblance there is between the reactions of plants and animals.’ 

Meanwhile the Acharya received a number of invitations from the 
Continent but he could not respond to all of them because of the outbreak 
of the First World War. The meeting he addressed in Vienna was attended 
by many leading scientists of Austria and Germany who paid the singular 
tribute that 'Calcutta was far ahead of them in these new lines of investi¬ 
gation*. An eminent scientist of Vienna, told Jagadischandra, 'you have 
left us practically nothing to do.* 

He then went to America and gave lecture-demonstrations before a 
number of universities. In Washington he addressed the State Depart¬ 
ment —a rare honour for an Indian. The Scientific American, one of the 
foremost scientific journals of the world, wrote: 'What is the tale of Aladdin 
and his wonderful lamp compared with the possibilities of Dr. Bose’s 
'Cresco^aph*. In less than a quarter of an hour the action of fertilisers, 
foods, electric currents and various stimulants can be fuUy determined.’ 
In an article Dr. Jakob Kui^ of the Department of Physics, University 
of Illinois, compared Acharya Jagadischandra with the pioneers of science 
such as Newton, Faraday, and Charles Darwin. He conduded : 'The 
uniformity of responses by animals, plants and metals are recorded by 
diagrams so identical that one could not teU which bdongs to the animal 
kingdom or to the plant or to the dead metal. The laws of nature hold 
uniformly through the whole material world.* 

On return home in 1915 Jagadischandra having completed his term at 
the Presidency College, Calcutta, retired from service that year but re¬ 
mained associated with it as Professor Emeritus. For two years from then 
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he gave all his thoughts to the realisation of a dream he had been cherishing 
in the depths of his heart. A laboratory in his Himalayan retreat at Darjee¬ 
ling and several field research stations came into existmce. But his dream 
took final form when on 30 November 1917 he inaugurated his Research 
Institute in Calcutta, which he called 'not merely a Laboratory but a 
Temple*. And a temple really it is. Indian in style and decoration, the 
building is a fine piece of architecture reminiscent of the cave-cathedrals 
of Ajanta. Among the exquisite pieces of decoration in the lecture theatre 
are a symbolic painting entitled 'The Quest’ and a great relief in bronze, 
silver, and gold of the Sun-god rising in his chariot to dispel darkness and 
instil life. Both works are a close translation of the founder’s ideas done 
by the master-artist Nandalal Basu. Jagadischandra represented a happy 
blend of art and science. 'He had the insight of a scientist, with the soul 
of an artist,’ and everything about him bespoke this combination. Nandalal 
Basu says that he owed to Jagadischandra many sublime ideas about 
artistic creation. Jagadischandra had great admiration for the neo-Bengal 
School of Painting whose founders Gaganendranath and Abanindranath 
Tagore were his friends. 

At the entrance of the Institute there is a striking bas-relief in bronze 
of a woman carrying a lamp, placed above a lotus-pool. This is how the 
founder wanted to perpetuate the memory of his friend and inspirer Sis¬ 
ter Nivedita who in one of her birthday greetings to Jagadischandra wrote : 
'Be a light unto the people and a lamp unto their feet and be fiUed with 
peace—you the great spiritual mariner who found new worlds.’ Both 
Jagadischandra and, as Vivekananda called her, his 'peerless wife’ re¬ 
membered all their life with love and gratitude their valued friendship 
with Sister Nivedita of whom Lady Bose once said: 'As a woman, I 
knew her in everyday life, full of austerity and possessed with a longing 
for righteousness which shone round her like a fiame. Others will know 
her as the great moral and intellectual force which comes to us in time 
of great national need.’ Here is another soul-utterance on Nivedita from 
an English friend of hers, with which all her Indian friends and admirers 
will most heartily agree : 'Those to whom she gave the ennobling gift 
of her friendship hold the memory of that gift as this world’s highest 
benediction.’ Nivedita’s favourite symbol, the thunderbolt, towers 
above the Institute building suggesting the sacrifice of Rishi Dadhichi 
so that evil might perish and righteousness grow. 

In his inaugural address at the Institute—^an inspired utterance and a 
testament of his soul to the noble mission of his life—^Jagadischandra, 
inviting workers from all countries, avowed, 'in this I am attempting to 
carry out the traditions of my country, which as far back as iwentyfive 
centuries ago, welcomed all scholars from differeat parts of the world, 
within the precincts of its ancient seats of learning, at Nalanda and Taxila.’ 
It was a call to dedicated service in the sacred 'cause of advancii^ human 
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knowledge’. Recalling how his forefathers strove and achieved, Jagadis- 
chandra said : 'And in this country through millenniums, there always 
have been some who, beyond the immediate and absorbing prize of the 
hour, sought for the realisation of the highest ideal of life—^not through 
passive renunciation, but through active struggle. The weakling who has 
refused the conflict, having acquired nothing, had nothing to renounce. 
He alone who has striven and won, can enrich the world by giving away 
the fruits of his victorious experience. In India such examples of con¬ 
stant realisation of ideals through work have resulted in the formation 
of a continuous living tradition. And by her latent power of rejuve¬ 
nescence she has adjusted herself through infinite transformations. Thus 
while the souls of Babylon and the Nile Valley have transmigrated, ours 
still remains vital and with capacity of absorbing what time has brought, 
and making it one with itself.’ 

The Acharya wanted his countrymen to recover this spirit of their 
forebears and prove to the world the racial aptitude for scientific pur¬ 
suits. The love of country and the understanding of its genius as reflec¬ 
ted in his words were innate in him. In almost every letter he wrote to 
Rabindranath from England he said that what he was doing was for the 
greatness and glory of his motherland, and never for his own. Once he 
said that if he were to be bom a hundred times, he would like every time 
to be bom in 'Hinduschan’. He personally knew Dwijendralal Roy the 
famous poet and playwright for whose writings he had great admiration. 
At his ardent request to write a song that would stir his countrymen 
Dwijendralal wrote that famous song Amar desk or 'My country’. Though 
not connected with any poltical movement of the time the fact is there 
that he was in full sympathy with the rise and growth of the revolu¬ 
tionary nationalism in India, about whose high-priest Sri Aurobindo he 
knew everything through Sister Nivedita.^ 

The Bose Institute today has expanded into a research centre of inter¬ 
national importance. Besides Plant Physiology and Plant Chemistiy, 
its scope of research includes Theoretical and Experimental Ph3rsics, 
Zoology and Anthropology. In the course of his memorial address at 
the Institute in 1938 Rabindranath Tagore said : 'Victory is the inalien¬ 
able claim of the genuine power having the might of attraction that 
naturally exploits all kindred elements on its path and moulds them into 
an image of glory. And such an image is this Institute, which represents 
the Master’s (Jagadischandra’s) lifdong endeavour taking a permanent 
shape in the form of a centre for the inspiration of similar endeavours.’ 

On the termination of the First World War Jagadischandra decided to 
go to England in order to make known to his friends what his researches 
in the meantime had produced. He reached England in November 1919 
and found the country ready to accord him a hearty welcome. 'It was 

^ From Nolini Kama Gupta. 
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as though the entire British world had been prepared, by every sort 
of experience, to receive and acclaim the discoveries which, in previous 
years, had seemed to be problematical and remote,’ writes Patrik Geddes 
in his excellent biography of Jagadischandra. 

In 1930 Acharya Jagachschandra Basu was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, England. The press and the world of learning hailed it 
as a distinction accorded to the first Indi^ for scientific work. All this 
was too much for his opponents—small in number now—^to bear. They 
challenged him to give demonstrations in a laboratory other than his own. 
When he did this a number of distinguished men of science in England 
in a letter to The Times said : 'We are satisfied that the growth of plant 
tissues is correctly recorded by this instrument (Crescograph) and at a 
magnification of from one million to ten million times.* Yet another 
hurdle to overcome: this was in Germany encountering Professor 
Haberlandt, the greatest plant physiologist, whose theory had been 
upset by Acharya Basu. Nevertheless he welcomed the latter as 'an Indian 
savant’ in whom there 'lives and moves that ancient Indian spirit which 
sees in every living organism a perceptive being endowed with sensitive¬ 
ness. It is remarkable that the same old Indian spirit which has carried 
to its utmost limits metaphysical speculation and introspection wholly 
withdrawn from the world of sense. ..that this same spirit should have 
brought to light on its modem representative, who is our guest today, 
such an extraordinarily developed faculty for observation and such an 
ecstasy in scientific experimentation.’ This was Acharya Jagadischandra’s 
final victory and he was now a scientist of international fame and achieve¬ 
ment whose discoveries and inventions were acknowledged by the greatest 
scientists of the world as having 'advanced human knowledge’ and, in 
particular, as having 'extended the realm of science in an undreamt-of 
manner’. Leading universities and societies honoured him as also the 
League of Nations which nominated him a member of its Committee of 
Intellectual Cooperation. Men of letters did not lag behind the men of 
science in their appreciation of his work. At a lunch given in his honour 
by the Editor of the Spectator some of them spoke of Jagadischandra as 
'one who had in so eminent a degree enriched human thought’ and 
regarded him, as they regarded Rabindranath Tagore, as 'a cultural 
ambassador of India’. 

In the twenties the writer had the joy of attending several anniversary 
addresses of Acharya Jagadischandra at his Institute. He remembers two 
lecture-demonstrations, on two fascinating subjects: 'The Dividing 
Line between Life and Death*, and 'Plant is an Anchored Animal*. In 
the first lecture the life-force of the plant was through an apparatus pro¬ 
jected on the screen as a vertical line of light crossing a blac^ horizontal 
scaled line (fixed on the screen) called the region of life, separated from 
the region of death by a thick longer black vertical line also fixed on the 
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screen. Inviting the audience to come and see the operation, the Acharya 
injected African venom into the plant, and to the amazement of aU, the 
line of light started moving towards the black thicker vertical line, and 
when it passed through it into the region of death becoming almost invi¬ 
sible, the Acharya, so declaring, injected into the plant a more powerful 
poison called suchikavaran in Ayurveda. To the wonder of all, again, 
the line of light became faintly visible and started moving back through 
the black ‘dividing line* towards its original position and when it definitely 
reached it it became fully visible. Thus was the plant saved from death. 
And it showed visible signs of the strain of the poison. All this looked 
like magic, in the hands of the magician; but it was a reality all through. 
Then the Acharya invited the spectators to inspect the apparatus. Dis¬ 
tinguished European scientists present had nothing but heartiest felicita¬ 
tions for the Acharya on his ‘marvellous achievement*. In his address 
he acknowledged his indebtedness to his Rishi-ancestors whose spirit 
guided him in his pursuit of truth. In the other lecture-demonstration 
he showed with equal clarity how plants behave almost exaaly like 
animals according to fixed physiological laws. 

Rapturous tributes of homage and admiration from men of science and 
men of letters the world over came to Acharya Jagadischandra when his 
seventieth birthday was celebrated in Calcutta on i December 1928. 
Rabindranath who sponsored the celebration said ; ‘Your fame resounds 
today far and near, here and overseas. You are resplendent in your own 
splendour. Your vast achievement is a vibrant utterance of your mantra. 
Today in this festival of lights, in this assemblage of luminaries, you are 
seated encircled by a thousand lights. With these I mingle my own, the 
light lit by a friend. When in the critical hour, in the evening dusk of 
doubt your field of tapasya beseiged by opponents was in seclusion, this 
friend of yours without waiting for the approbation of the multitude lit 
his lamp of greetings to you. Today along with thousands, let me pro¬ 
claim : Blessed you are, blessed are your friends, blessed is your land of 
birth.’ Prof. Hans Molisch, one of the greatest plant-physiologists of 
modem times and a former Rector of the University of Vienna, who had 
joined the Bose Institute as a visiting professor, called Acharya Jagadis¬ 
chandra ‘a vibrant figure, a fighter and also a dreamer, an inventor more 
subtle in mind and hand than others. ..a man who sees the world as one 
and who proclaims the unity of science.* Prof. Goeble, the eminent 
plant-physiologist of Munich University, said that Prof. Bose’s work had 
made a deep impression not only upon the minds of the specialists, but 
also upon all those who are interested in the intellectual and moral pro¬ 
gress of humanity.’ Bernard Shaw wished him ‘many more years of 
splendid service to humanity*, while Romain Rolland acclaimed him 
as ‘the seer’ who ‘by the light of his poetic and spiritual insight has 
penetrated into the very heart of nature.* 
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Jagadischandra was in failing health during the last years of his life. 
On 23 November 1937 he left his body. A mighty warrior of the Light, 
Jagadischandra’s was a life of heroic struggle and victorious fulfilment, 
the struggle to vindicate the truth of his vision, the fulfilment was of the 
vision in which, said Romain RoUand, he saw a new world. Its signi¬ 
ficance for science in particular and for humanity as a whole is for the 
future historian properly to assess. 

While humanity will remember him for his unique contribution to 
the world of science, his countr3rmen will cherish his memory as of one 
who, in the words of Patrick Geddes, 'removed the long-standing pre¬ 
judice in the West regarding the incapacity of Indians to do advanced 
scientific work. He was in fact the pioneer who succeeded in breaking 
through what had so long seemed a closed door, and thus opened the 
highway into active and productive science for his countrymen.’ It was 
he, again, who established the Indian spirit in science, and whose life and 
work were an unparalleled glory of her resurgence in modem times. 
Jagadischandra humanised science which, he said, if properly prusued, 
might confer untold benefit on mankind. His wonderful achievements 
pointed to how science could be spiritualised, how by following the line 
of the Indian tradition, along with other forms of culture, it could help 
in building up the spiritual civilisation of the future. This would evolve, 
says Nolini Kanta Gupta, 'out of a profounder synthesis, harmony and 
unity: on one side the hoary East, on the other the modem West; on 
one side the suprasensuous, on the other the senses; on one side Spirit, 
on the other Matter—a bridge between this twofold Trath.* Jagadis¬ 
chandra is perhaps the first in modem times to initiate the quest of Science 
for its spiritual root. Sri Aurobindo says that no knowledge of the 
physical is complete without the knowledge of its supraphysical source. 
Matter being ‘a form of the Spirit,’ ‘massed Consciousness’. To this 
truth Science today is tending, however slowly. 

Significantly enough, the work of almost all those who helped in build¬ 
ing the new India of today suggested or made possible more than they ac¬ 
tually achieved—a fact which clearly indicates that India’s resurgence in 
modem times is yet a process and has yet to go a long way to reach its 
ultimate goal. Acharya Jagadischandra’s discoveries opened up possi¬ 
bilities the fulfilment of which will be among the bases of the future spiri¬ 
tual culture of mankind, every form of which will evolve out of the vision 
of the Light and will therefore be a luminous expression of that Light. 

'Jagadischandra’, says Nolini Kanta Gupta, 'brought matter through 
the corridor of life right almost to the door-step of consciousness. The 
ancient Aryan vision of our land has objectified itself in his genius. 

'All that we see is one, not many. That one is not inanimate matter, 
it is instinct with life, it is living, nay, not only living but conscious. The 
tmth that the Rishi in his divine vision has seen, and experienced in his 
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soul, how it manifests itself, how it proves itself, how the rhythm of the 
subtle has played into the gross, how the Self of the Spirit has not con¬ 
cealed itself outside or beyond its creation but has infused itself into the 
whole creation, how its light has made the creation luminous— ta^a 
hhdsd sarvamidam Mbhdti, *by His light all this is illumined*—something 
of this knowledge Jagadischandra has placed before the physical eye of 
our ordinary belief.’ 

In course of a survey of Jagadischandra’s discoveries Sri Aurobindo 
wrote in the first issue of his monthly philosophical review Arya in 1914 
under the title The Soul of a Plant’: The title sounds like a phrase of 
idealistic or even fanciful poetry fit to precede some reverie or ethereal 
dream of the imagination; but actually it is no more than the final idea 
which naturally suggests itself after a perusal of the accounts given in 
English journals of the strictly controlled and severely careful experiments 
and results demonstrated by Dr. J. C. Bose in London and Vienna.’ 
Then quoting the words of Dr. Bose : Thus community through the great 
ocean of life is seen to outweigh apparent dissimilarity. Diversity swal¬ 
lowed up in unity’. Sri Aurobindo remarks: 'Diversity swallowed up 
in unity’!—^it might have been a phrase from some free rendering of an 
ancient Upanishad.’ In concluding the survery Sri Aurobindo says : 
Tn any case, a great step has been built between man and inert matter. 
Even, if we take Dr. Bose’s experiments with metals in conujnction with 
his experiments on plants, we may hold it to be practically proved for 
the thinker that Life in various degrees of manifestation and organisa¬ 
tion is omnipresent in Matter and is no foreign introduaion or accidental 
development, but was always there to be evolved. Mind, which modem 
Science has not yet begun rightly to investigate, awaits its turn. 

The ancient thinkers knew well that life and mind exist everywhere 
in essence and vary only by the degree and manner of their emergence and 
functionings. All is in all and it is out of the complete involution that the 
complete evolution progressively appears. It is only appropriate that 
for a descendant of the race of ancient thinkers who formulated that know¬ 
ledge, should be reserved the privilege of initiating one of the most impor¬ 
tant among the many discoveries by which experimental Science is 
confirming the wisdom of his forefathers.’ 



CHAPTER XVII 

‘INFINITE IN FINITE* 


As SEEN BEFORE, a true resurgence of India implies her rebirth into the 
truth and light of her soul. And this in modem times began when her 
mind sensed its spiritual roots and started coming to its own —a psycho¬ 
logical revolution of very great promise, part indeed of the rise and growth 
of a renascent India. Her mind, so awakened, attempted to express 
itself in various ways, often reflecting its inherent intuitive bent. A new 
and powerful prose was bom opening up larger possibilities. An inspired 
poetry pointed to its brilliant future. Even science turned its austere face 
to the light of the Spirit. It was now the turn of art to seek and reveal 
that light. 

As in her other cultural creations, so too in her art, and perhaps here 
more concretely, India in the past had shown the characteristic trend of her 
mind. Indeed, the relics of her visual arts—^architecture, sculpture and 
painting—testify to what are acknowledged as among the greatest achieve¬ 
ments of mankind. That they had their origin in her dim past and evolved 
through the ages till they attained in the Classical Age their exquisite forms 
is now an authentic fact of history borne out by impartial researches. 
And of these the art of painting was the most popular and widely cultivated 
because its externally sensuous character enabled the synthetic spiritual 
mind of the Indian painter to attain his highest success—^‘to spiritulise 
its sensuous appeal by making the most vivid outward beauty a revelation 
of subtle spiritual emotion so that the soul and the sense are at harmony 
in the deepest and finest richness of both and united in their satisfied 
consonant expression of the inner signifiomces of things and Ufe.*^ This 
the Indian artist was able to achieve because his object was to catch the 
reality behind the appearance of things, to suggest things unseen rather 
than to reproduce things seen. 

‘The Indian artist’, says Sri Aurobindo, ‘has been taught by his philo¬ 
sophy and the spiritual discipline of his forefathers that the imagination 
is only a channel and an instrument of some source of knowledge and inspi¬ 
ration that is greater and higher; by meditation or by Yoga he seeks within 
himself that ultimate centre of knowledge where there is direct and utter 
vision of the thing that lies hidden in the forms of man, animal, tree, river, 
mountain. It is this samyaA/nona, this darfana, the utter, revealing 
and apocalyptic vision, that he seeks, and when he has found it, whether 
by patient receptivity or sudden inspiration, his whole aim is to express it 

' Sri Aurobindo : The Foundations of Indian Culture, p. 275. 
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Utterly and revealingly in line and colour. Form is only a means of express¬ 
ing the spirit, and the one thought of the artist should be how best to render 
the spiritual vision. He is not bound by the forms that compose the world 
of gross matter, though he takes them as a starting-point for his formal 
expression of the vision within him; if by modifying them or departing 
from them he can reveal that vision more completely, his freedom and his 
duty as an artist emancipate him from the obligation of the mere recorder 
and copyist.... Indian art demands of the artist the power of communion 
with the soul of things, the sense of spiritual taking precedence of the 
sense of material beauty, and fidehty to the deeper vision within of the 
lover of art demands the power to see the spirit of things, the openness 
of mind to follow a developing tradition, and the sattwic passivity, dis¬ 
charged of prejudgements, which opens luminously to the secret intention 
of the picture and is patient to wait until it attains a perfect and profound 
divination.’^ 

This is Yoga in art, a union of the creative consciousness of the artist 
with the self-manifesting Spirit of the universe, "with infinite life of the 
Spirit thrown out in its many creations.’ The practice of this Yoga in 
ancient India flowered forth into those wonderful creations which charac¬ 
teristically fulfil the real, that is to say, the spiritual intention of Indian art. 
This is the reason why in andent India artists were called yogins or silpi- 
yogins for whom purificatory rites were prescribed in the Hlpasdstras, 
which they had to go through before sitting in meditation on their »><a- 
devatd or "Tutelary Deity’, praying for the right vision. This is an 
evidence of how sacred the cultivation of art was to ancient Indians. 

The Upanishads, the Epics and the Puranas contain references to the 
art of painting and to its patronage by kings and nobles. Every royal 
palace had its citrasdld or "art gallery’, and the training of a prince in the 
sdence of administration would invariably include the knowledge and 
practice of the arts, particularly the art of painting. The spiritual influence 
of painting was also recognised. One of the silpasdstras known as Vism- 
dharmottaram (the earliest exhaustive account of the Indian theory of 
painting) says that works of art, as painting, "cleanse and curb anxiety, aug¬ 
ment good, give high and pure delight, cancel evil of false dreams, please 
God, and are conducive to dharma (ideal rule of living) and moksha 
(salvation).’ 

The only surviving as also the most beautiful examples of the pictorial 
art of ancient India are the mural paintings of Ajanta. These frescoes are 
in every respect true to, and typical of, the artistic genius of the race. 
Their peculiar appeal lies in a remarkably spiritual and psychic aroma and 
atmosphere, added to the artistic conception and method of the contem¬ 
plative Indi^ mind. The beauty and power of the idea, the subtlety and 

^ Sri Aurobindo : ‘The Revival of Indian Art’ in the JCarmoyo^M Weekly dated i6.io. 

1909. 
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flexibility of the line, the vibrant depth and richness of the tone, and the 
dreamy inflexions of the music of the painting are too obvious and enchan¬ 
ting for the soul to miss : the psychical appeal usually carries something 
in it which, naturally enough, quickens a ready response in every culti¬ 
vated and sensitive human being. The whole creative force springs here 
from an inner vision of the artist, a deeper intuition of his soul. To him 
the outer is but a garment of the inner.' And if he makes the garment 
glow and glitter, it is only to convey a bare hint of the infinite effulgence 
within. An impeccable sense of symmetry and unity guides his brush, and 
even in unstinted profusion, he invariably ends by creating not a grotesque 
exuberance but a veritable dance of the stars. A high discerning austerity 
in technique, tapas, saves him from introducing into his conception and 
execution anything that is likely to detract from the unity and harmony 
of his creation. He goes deep within, looks into the soul of the thing he is 
inspired to express or interpret in his own soul, catches the native form and 
rhythm and colour of that soul and lets them reveal themselves through 
his trained but sensitive and plastic medium. The expression, therefore, 
is not a replica or a faithful reproduction of the line, colour and design of 
the physical nature, but a psychical transmutation of the natural figure. 
The shapes he paints are the forms he has seen in the psychical and other 
planes of experience. ‘They are the soul figure*, says Sri Aurobindo, ‘of 
which physical things are a gross representation and their purity and 
subtlety reveal at once what the physical masks by the thiclmess of its 
casings. The lines and colours sought here are the psychic lines and the 
psychic hues proper to the vision which the artist has gone into himself to 
discover.’ This is the psychology behind the creation of one of the mar¬ 
vels of Indian art, behind the creation, indeed, of all great works of Indian 
art. 

To the spiritual mind of India nothing is exclusively spiritual, nothing 
exclusively secular. Everything is a self-expression of foe Spirit. The 
so-called secular paintings of Ajanta owe their universal appeal not so much 
to their force and vividness as to their suggestiveness of foe Spirit’s 
adventure in Life. The artist pours out his whole soul in colour, he arti¬ 
culates in line a beauty that is not of this earth, a grace that is supernatural, 
and all these to such a high degree that even pictures of ordinary human 
activity become a mystic revelation of foe Infinite in finite forms. 

Besides, the importance and greatness of Ajanui have not remained 
cooped up in itself; it has inspired and influenced foe art-creations in other 
parts of India and Asia. The frescoes in foe Bagh caves in Gwalior, in 
foe Sittannavasal temple in Madras State, at Sigiriya in Ceylon, distinctly 
reflect foe Ajanta technique and tradition. Centuries later that tradition 
was seen to have stimulated the growth of newer styles, however primitive, 
in foe miniature paintings of foe Rajput and Pahari schools which flou¬ 
rished, foe former in Rajputana, the latter in foe Panjab and foe foot-hills 
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of the Himalayas. And its original vigour had not a litde to do with the 
growth of the neo-Bengal School of Painting in modem India, which ini¬ 
tiated a new movement for the resuscitation of the ancient Indian spirit 
in art in modem times. In the art-relics of central Asia, China, Japan, 
Java and Cambodia—^those geographically distant outposts of Indian 
culture—^unmistakable proofs ar« there of the far-reaching influence of the 
art of Ajanta. 

This celebrated epic of Indian art, Ajanta, has attracted art-connoisseurs 
from all over the world and they have recorded their rapturous apprecia¬ 
tion of ‘the unparalleled excellence’ of its art-forms, especially of painting. 
‘Magnificent temples still vibrant with the fervour of devotion with 
which the monk-artists worshipped the Lord of their heart’, ‘the paintings 
in them nothing less than miraculous’, constitute ‘India’s claim to ±e 
respect and gratitude of humanity.’ 

Why this influence ? this appeal ? this appreciation ? The simple 
answer is, because the suggestion of the Infinite vibrates in the chord of 
the human heart everywhere. No wonder that in modem times the awaken¬ 
ing soul of India should recapture the immortal spirit of Indian art, with 
all its tmth and light, enshrined in Ajanta. 

It is again the house of the Tagores, famous for its pioneering work in 
almost every sphere of national reconstruction, which initiated the move¬ 
ment that was to grow and become an all-India one bringing about a 
revival of the Indian spirit in art which after centuries began developing 
on the line just indicated. The cultural atmosphere of the house pervaded 
also by a ‘national feeling’ was certainly a most important factor in the 
flowering of the innate artistic genius in one of its scions, even as its other 
one was born with a poetical genius and won worldwide appreciation of 
his achievement. It will be seen how he was chosen by the Sakti of India 
to embody her Will that in art as in other fields, India must rise again and 
become herself. 

Abanindranath Tagore was bora in Calcutta on 7 August 1871,—the 
Janmastami Day, the birthday of Sri Krishna—at the Jorasanko residence 
of the Tagore family. He is the youngest son of Gunendranath Tagore 
and grandson of Girindranath Tagore who is the second son of Prince 
Dwarl^nnath Tagore, grandfather of Rabindranath. Abanindra’s eldest 
brother Gaganendra was an eminent artist of high original power. His 
grandfather, a friend of the well-known poet Iswar Gupta, was himself a 
painter of considerable merit who did portraits and landscapes in Euro¬ 
pean style. Abanindra’s father studied art in the first Art school started 
in Calcutta by Indian and European art-lovers. One of his hobbies was 
to make architectural plans and sketches in colour. 

At five Abanindra was admitted to the Normal School from which he 
was withdrawn three years later because of cmel treatment by a teacher 
whose &ulty English spelling Abanindra in his innocent simplicity had 
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corrected in class. 'After leaving the Normal School, Abanindra made use 
of his father’s paint-box to paint rural scenes with cottages and palm 
trees. He gradiMy acquired considerable skill in drawing similar interest¬ 
ing pictures with his father’s red and blue and other coloured pencils. He 
was then about nine years of age.’ 

The budding artist now freely contacted the world of nature with aU its 
sights and sounds, its varied expressions of life when, about this time, the 
family moved to a garden house on the river Hooghly. The house was an 
old rambling one, haunted, and standing on extensive grounds which in¬ 
cluded a large park; here in the midst of trees and flowers of many kinds, 
peacocks, cranes and other birds along with deer and various animals freely 
roamed about. The house itself was like a museum stored with artistic 
vases, carpets, screens and other articles of antique furniture of diverse 
colours and designs. All this left a deep impression on his young mind 
stimulating his imaginative and artistic faculty. Here he kept himself 
occupied most of his time with his father’s pencils and brushes, with the 
animals, vases and furniture as models for various designs and colour 
combinations. He also produced sketches of t3rpi(^ sights of Bengal 
villages. At times he would, with his bare fingers, make figures of Puranic 
gods and goddesses out of thick flour-paste. Embroidering a tapestry piece 
was his another occasional hobby. 

The river Hooghly had its special charm for yoimg Abanindra. Here 
as well as at Konnagar where they had their own garden house on the 
same river he would often, as he himself said, 'look out upon her waters 
and muse as if the stream of life of a new world was making its way through 
the old to unveil some mystery. He would see too that out of the dense 
mist far away there would suddenly come to view, as in a dream, a boar or 
two from time to time.’ Qear enough symbol of some revelation of the 
mystery or of the first signs of the new age. It might also be an indication 
of how his genius would develop from the ancient to the modem and link 
them up. 

The tenor of Abanindra’s life was broken by the death of his father when 
he was only ten, and the family returned to their Jorasanko house in Cal¬ 
cutta. He was now admitted to the Sanskrit College where classical studies 
generated in him a refined literary taste of a high order. He began writing 
Bengali verses and illustrated them with pictures. His proficiency in studies 
brought him many prizes of Sanskrit books. So long his interest was 
more in Sanskrit and Bengali than in any other subject. After nine years 
of study in the Sanskrit College Abanindra left it and for a year and a half 
studied English as a special student in the St. Xaviers College. At eighteen 
he was married. 

Abanindra was never without his bmsh and pencil and turned out a 
good number of pictures. Some of these Rabindranath published in his 
Bengali monthly Sadhana and in a few of his books. Abanindra had already 
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developed a literary style of his own in Bengali in which he wrote a number 
of beautiful stories^ all illustrated with his own pictures. He was a lover of 
music and could play on the esraj to the accompaniment of which Rabindra¬ 
nath used to sing his own songs. 

The story of Abanindranath is the story of how Indian art came to 
its own from a state of servile imitation of third rate European works. 
Indeed it was a period in Indian life when nothing truly Indian could 
possibly exist, so dominant was the belief among the so-called educated 
Indians that they had no past worthy of emulation, least of all any in the 
realm of Art. As it was in so many other spheres of national reconstruction, 
so also in art the family of the Tagores was the first to discover the Indian 
spirit in art and strike out its own line of development. When young 
Abanindranath was trying his hand at pictures he was doing so without 
any specific training. And what passed for Indian art at the time were 
the paintings of Ravi Varma done in European style. This artist from 
the South was ‘satisfying the art-hunger of India through a technique 
alien in origin and captivating to the vulgar eye’. Cheap lithographic 
reproductions of his works were then adorning Indian homes. And the 
European style—^mostly mere imitations—^was all that was taught in the 
Art Schools of India. 

But even the bom artist must have some training in its techniques. And 
the best that he could do in this matter—^for nothing else was possible— 
was to take the help of competent European artists then available in 
Calcutta. Accordingly Abanindranath had private lessons from an Italian 
artist, then Vice-Principal of the Calcutta Government School of Art, 
on cast drawing, foliage drawing, pastel and life-study. Later he under¬ 
went a severe training under an English artist for about three years and 
attained such a proficiency in portrait painting in oils that he could finish 
a picture within two hours. During this period he painted many subjects 
in oils. This was also the time when he leamt the technique of water colour 
painting from a distinguished Norwegian. 

In 1900 Abanindranath went to Monghyr in Bihar mainly in search 
of landscape subjects. But what he saw and felt there brought about a 
complete change in his artistic activities. The old historic buildings on the 
river Ganga, the simple life of the people and the beauties of nature, all 
charaaeristic of India, induced in him this change, and he turned his 
mind towards the true India which revealed to him the rich realm of indi¬ 
genous art. He gave up painting in oil in European style, and took up 
painting in water colour. He returned to Calcutta and took a further course 
of training in water colour under the same English art-teacher, and went 
again to Monghyr and devoted himself wholeheartedly to water colour 
painting from life and nature. But he was not satisfied with his work. He 
wrote : ‘I grew restless. There was yeamii^ in my heart. I felt it but could 
not define it. What next, I would often wonder.* 
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The turning-point in his artistic career came when one day in the 
ancestral library of his Jorasanko house he came across an old illuminated 
Indo-Persian manuscript. The marvellous drawings and calligraphy in 
the book fired his imagination and inspired him to reveal his own self in 
his art.’ The result was his famous series of pictures on 'Krishna Lila’ 
describing the familiar scenes in the life of 'the divine cowherd.’ This is 
Abanindranath’s first outstanding creation showing his inherent Indian 
outlook on art. 'When I was doing the Krishna Lila series’, he said, 'I 
experienced the bhss that comes of fulfilment for the first time. A perfect 
identity was established between myself and my theme. I would see 
Krishna passing before my mind’s eye in all his lila from boyhood on and 
my brush would move of itself and the pictures in all the details, of Ime 
and colour produced themselves on the paper.’ This was in the early years 
of the present century when Abanindranath, then a youngman of thirty, 
found his own way of expressing his art. Once for all he abandoned 
the European style; and this meant a world of change in the life of an 
artist. He who aspired 'to become the Titian of Bengal’, became conscious 
of his own line of development which proved, in the divine scheme of 
things, to be no other than the life-line of his country’s cultural evolution ! 

And this took place at a time difficult to specify. In fact, in the inner 
world of the artist it had already had its conception waiting only for 
its hour of blossoming under conditions propitious enough for him to 
respond to the guiding intention of the Sakti of India working for her 
resurgence. This was the most fruitful period of Abanindranath’s life. 
'How can I express what I felt during all that period ?’ He said, 'I was 
'filled’ with pictures—that’s what it was like. They dominated my entire 
being. I had only to close my eyes to get pictures floating before my mind— 
form, line, colour, shade, all complete. I would take up tlic brush and the 
pictures painted themselves, as it were.’ 

Notable among those who recognised Abanindranath’s genius and singu¬ 
lar excellence of his paintings of this period were a number of influential 
Europeans the first of whom was E.B. Havell, the first also to declare to 
the world the uniqueD.ess of ancient Indian art as 'one of the greatest crea¬ 
tions of man’. Havell was then Principal of the Government School of 
Art in Calcutta, which had hitherto been teaching like other such schools 
in India, nothing but European styles on the assumption that there had 
been nothing in Indian art worthy of study. But Havell came with his 
mind intuitively fixed on the higher values of Indian culture, on her beauti¬ 
ful art with a splendid history of its own. Not that he knew this history 
in detail, for it was not then fully available, but his intuition and love of 
India led him to feel that there was tins history and it could be reconstruct¬ 
ed. And within about fifteen years of his stay in India he proved the truth 
of his feeling by himself producing a number of sumptuously illustrated 
volumes on Indian art and cultural history which are even today regarded 
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as standard works on the subjea. His devotion to India and his masterly 
exposition of her cultural and spiritual values are worthy of emulation 
even by Indians. Havell was indeed a revealer of the truth and light and 
glory of 'Eternal India’ as reflected in the marvels of her art-creations. 
India will for ever cherish with gratitude his pioneer service to the cause of 
her renaissance and his name will shine for ever in the cultural history of 
modem India. 

This noble and far-seeing Englishman discovered the genius of Aba- 
nindranath and offered him the Vice-Principalship of his School. The 
very first day of his joining, Havell took him round for an inspection of 
the Art Gallery. Havell had already had 'the Gallery cleaned of all the 
mbbish it had accumulated in past years—^thirdrate copies of old Masters 
from the refuse dump of Europe—^replacing them by a few original speci¬ 
mens from the Mughal school.’ One such picture arrested Abanindra- 
nath’s attention. He was struck by its technique and its exquisite precision 
work, by the vigour and dignity of its lines and colours. But it lacked in 
motif ,—^the hhdva, 'idea or feeling, the emotional element’. 'Infuse bh^a 
in the picture’, Abanindranath uttered within himself. He realised taht 
it was his life’s mission to paint pictures with this hhdva as their vivifying 
centre. This is how he recovered the ancient Indian spirit in art. It may 
be noted that for a Bengali this bhdva means much more than what it ordi¬ 
narily does. It might also have meant the awareness of a divine presence. 
He began from then to pour forth into his works the wealth of aesthetic 
intuitions of his soul. Thus did the soul of an inborn artist find expression 
in his art: India’s art now came to itself in its distinctive 'Indianness’. 
And this 'Indianness’ was developed not through any deliberate effort 
on his part. Once he gave a negative reply to the question whether he had 
read the ancient Indian texts on art before he started painting in Indian 
style. Here also, as in other aspects of the renaissance, advanced souls 
were chosen by the Sakti of India to embody her Will to rekindle in the 
consciousness of the race the ancient vision out of which they would create 
forms of 'sweetness and light’ vibrant with the promise of ever-growing 
perfection. Seen in the retrospect, Abanindranath’s reverie on the bank 
of the Ganga was a definite premonition. 

His first picture of this period, painted after the Mughal school, was 
'Shah Jehan looking at the Taj’. It was hailed as a masterpiece. 'Critics 
enthused over it and even the uninitiated was caught by its sublime pathos’. 
'No wonder. I put my soul’s cry into the picture* were the words of the 
artist whose heart was then bleeding over the loss of his dear child. The 
fire of his emotion had passed into the picture. 

The neo-Bengal School of Painting had fairly started on its course and 
learners began to gather round Adiarya Abanindranath. First came 
Surendranath Gangoly, a young artist of rare promise. Then came 
Kandalal Basu, 'soon to occupy the chief place in the Master*s affection, 
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and to be marked out for the singular honour of carrying on the torch 
to the next generation.’ Then Asitkumar Haidar, Sailendranath De, 
Kshitindranath Majumdar, Samarendranath Gupta, Surendrana± Kar, 
Venkatappa of Mysore, H^m Muhammad and Sami Ujjama of Luck¬ 
now, and Nagabowatta of Ceylon. Among those who joined later were 
Mukulchandra Dey and Deviprosad Roy Chowdhury. 

The Sanskritic basis of Abanindrana^^s early training, the national 
and cultural atmosphere of the family ^d his participation with his 
unde Rabindranath in the Swadeshi movement, strengthened what he 
called the 'Swadeshi spirit’ in him to such an extent that he directed all 
his end^vours both as an artist and as a teacher to the affirmation of this 
spirit as a sound basis for the artistic revival in modem India. Abanindra- 
nath was thus 'the first person to show that in art, as in literature, it is 
best to express the nation’s mind in the typical and characteristic national 
way.’ Tffis conviction prompted him to appoint a Sanskrit schoair to 
acquaint his pupils with the ancient lores of their country, particularly 
the stories of the Epics. He encouraged his pupils to study ancient paint¬ 
ings, sculptural creations and architectural monuments scattered over 
the country. On his own part, he began, as seen before, with the series 
of 'Krishna Lila’. If he worked from Moslem subjects he did so in a 
style which was his own, that is to say, Indian, and part of his country’s 
cultural history. His inspiration from the Ajanta style was more pro¬ 
found than from any other. His exposition of Sadangat or 'Six Limbs 
of Painting’, the Code of Art in Hindu Silpasastra, shows how the ancient 
Indian ideas on art were in the artistic make-up of his mind. 

That this creative consciousness of his race was inherent in him is 
proved by a flash of his own ante-natal memory of about fifteen centuries 
ago. As he was once walking among the ancient Buddhistic ruins of 
Samath at Varanasi and looking round, while all other things floated past 
his eyes, his mind got stuck before a room and he said, 'I have seen so 
much. Nowhere has it seemed so. I feel as if ages ago this was my own 
room. Here I sat and worked on sculpture. A few of them are still there 
(pointing to some of the relics). I feel here just as I feel when I enter 
my Jorasanko house’. 

The n»£t step that Abanindranath took in training his disciples was 
to collect from all over the country the old patas (folk paintings) illustrating 
the legends of the Puranas as current in medieval Bengal. These patas, 
Havell once told Abanindranath, were much better models of Indian 
art than the lithographic prints of Ravi Varma’s pictures done in Euro¬ 
pean style. Following the line of these folk paintings Abanindranath’s 
students produced a number of pictures which 'roused public enthusiasm 
undreamt of before’. This was how the students of Abanindranath as 
well as their countrymen were awakening to their own artistic heritage. 

What helped this awakening most were the exhibitions, su^;ested by 
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Surendranath Tagore, a cousin of Abanindranath, of the paintings of the 
Master and his pupils. By the way, Surendranath’s substantial and 
invaluable work in the cause of modem India’s cultural, political and 
economic advancement should never be forgotten. He was an active 
supporter of the first revolutionary activities initiated by Sri Aurobindo 
in Bengal in 1902. And there was no progressive movement which did 
not have his help and cooperation. A great soul, he knew no thing but the 
uplift of his country. 

After a few such exhibitions of the paintings of the New School it was 
felt na:essary to have an institution to organise these exhibitions. Thus 
came into being the Indian Society of Oriental Art in 1907 whose leading 
spirit was Sir John Woodroffe, an acknowledged exponent of the Tantrik 
lores of India and a sturdy defender of her civilisation. Abanindranath’s 
elder brother Gaganendranath also had a hand in starting this institution. 
The object of the Society was 'to promote the study of, research in all 
branches of ancient and modem Oriental art by means of the collection 
and production by its members of objects of such art, the exhibition of 
such collections and productions.’ Among those who supported the 
Society and furthered its cause were a number of Englishmen including 
E.B. !^vell, N. Blount, Marquess of Zetland. There were then Sister 
Nivedita, O.C. Gangoly, Ananda Coomaraswamy, James H. Cousins and 
Okakura Kakuzo. HaveU was indeed the prime mover in every enter¬ 
prise that was likely to restore Indian art to its proper place in the cultural 
life of the country. And Sister Nivedita ! References have been made 
before to her love for India and everything Indian. Swami Brahmananda, 
the first President of the Ramakrishna Mission, once told the writer 
that it was impossible to express in language the depth and intensity of 
her love for India. Every part of India was for Nivedita a holy place, 
every particle of her dust sacred. She it was who was the first to bring 
to the notice of the public the paintings of the New School mainly through 
the pages of The Modem Review, the first periodical in India to publish 
these studies by Nivedita along with good prints of the pictures. Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee, the eminent publicist, and Editor of The Modern Review, 
said that 'it was Sister Nivecfita who opened my eyes to the merits of 
Indian art’. 

In her writings Nivedita pointed out the national significance of these 
paintings which she regarded as a clear evidence of India’s awakening in 
modem times. She wrote : 'The rebirth of art in India today can only 
take place, if it be consciously made the servant and poet of the mighty 
dream of an Indian Nationality’. Coomarswamy echoed these words when 
he said : 'The work of the modem school of Indian painters m Calcutta 
is a phase of the national awakraing. The subjects chosen by the Calcutm 
painters were taken from Indian history, romance, epic, and from the 
mythology and religious literature and legends, as w^ as from the life 
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of the people around them. Their significance lies in their distinctive 
Indianness.* In the same vein spoke O.C. Gangoly and James H. Cousins, 
two authentic exponents of Indian culture, particularly her art. Gangoly’s 
journal Rupcan regularly published revealing and learned articles on ^e 
cultural and historical values of Oriental art with significant references 
to its growth in India. Studies by competent art-critics of the works of 
the New School, and exposition of their* aims, methods and aspirations 
were among the features of the journal. Sri Aurobindo hs^ed the 
appearance of this ^superb quarterly*, 'admirable in the accomplished 
excellence of its matter’, as 'a significant indication of the progress that is 
being made in the revival of the aesthetic mind of India.’ He recommended 
it to 'every lover of Indian art and culture’ as 'one of the luxuries that 
are necessities*. 

Gangoly’s books on Indian art are illuminating original contributions 
as were also those of Coomarasvramy and Cousins. During his stay in 
the United States for many years as keeper of the Indian and Muham- 
medan sections of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Coomarswamy did 
splendid work in interpreting Indian art and culture to lovers of India 
in America and Europe. Cousins undertook a number of lecture-tours 
in Europe and America mainly to popularise the works of the New School 
as a concrete evidence of India’s resurgence in modern times—^a point 
emphasised in their publications by all these historians and interpreters 
of India’s art and culture. Not only this, many of them, as well as the 
English admirers of the neo-Bengal School saw in its works the promise 
of a greater future. The popularity of the School increased as there were 
more and more exhibitions of its works in various cities of India and 
abroad. These exhibitions started in India in 1908, in Paris, London, 
and Java in 1914, in Chicago and Tokyo in 1915. Everywhere the pic¬ 
tures received high praise from distinguished art-critics and many felt 
convinced that there was a renaissance in India with Abanindranath as 
its acknowledged leader. 'As an artist’, says O.C. Gangoly, 'Abanindra- 
nath’s reputation was built in a day when in 1914 the foremost critics and 
connoisseurs of Europe gathered in Paris to heap on his works a unani¬ 
mous verdict of warm and reverent tributes.’ The Studio of London, 
and Arts et Dicorations and Gazette des Beaux Arts of Paris are among the 
famous journals of Art which carried leading articles drawing attention 
to the '^stinctive Indianness* of Abanindranath’s work as clear indica¬ 
tion that the creative soul of India was having 'a new birth into the glory 
and freshness of new forms of her art*. The evocation of such sponta¬ 
neous appreciation bears testimony to the universal character of Indian 
art. 

Thus did the New School begin and flourish, the Master fostering it 
with all the wealth of his heart and genius. It is not always that a school 
of art develops so quickly. That it was possible was due to the guidance 
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and direction of an inspired Master like Abanindranath. The rapid rise 
to fame of the works of this school was no less due to the talented pupils 
that the Master had in the beginning, some of whom were themselves 
geniuses. The Master knew how to help them develop their capacities. 
His method of teaching was as characteristically original as was his artis¬ 
tic expressions. Here are his own words on it; T do not believe in loo 
much interference by the teacfier. He should only guide and never try 
to improve his pupils’ efforts. That would be fatal. Nor should he 
impose his own ideas or even his technique on them. They must be en¬ 
couraged to develop their power in their own way.... No imposition, no 
stereotyped lessons—only to remove obstacles from their path so that their 
genius may have full play.’ His great disciple Nandalal Basu followed 
his Master’s example in training his students at Visva-Bharati Kala Bhavan. 

When his School was developing on propre lines, Abanindranath turned 
his attention to carrying the Indian tradition into every sphere of life, 
then disrupted by the Western impact. He made designs of household 
furniture with an eye to traditional habits and climatic conditions, and 
himself saw them made accordingly. These new types of furniture 
replaced the costly ones in the princely house of the Tagores. Architec¬ 
tural designs, house and stage decorations, dress designs, picture framing— 
all these received his personal attention and took new forms with an 
Indian Teel’. ‘The main idea was to have our newly awakened aesthetic 
consciousness direaed to the right path of self-realisation. The lead 
given by him in this direction is being loyally maintained by his pupils 
from their position of vantage, as teachers all over India.’ Be it noted 
that almost all the art schools in India had Abanindranath’s pupils as 
their Principals. 

Abanindranath’s own paintings began more and more to take their 
character as original creations of a new age in Indian art which reflected 
the ancient spirit, perhaps some suggestion, too, of the ancient form; 
but they were all entirely his own, Indian in spirit but Abanindranath 
in style. Competent art-critics hold that his style could be nothing but 
Indian. Most of Abanindranath’s works are characterised by a wonder¬ 
ful blending of vividness and delicacy or ‘softness’. Says O.C. Gangoly ; 
‘The leading traits of his miniatures are their intensely romantic and 
lyrical quality, and a dreamy and mystic treatment of his subjects which 
left them on a far higher level than the plane of a merely literal naturalism. 
Yet he never dabbled in mystical or symbolical things.* But he knew 
the magic of giving marvellous forms to his aesthetic intuitions through 
‘the subtle grace of his lines and the mystic evanescent flavour of his colour- 
schemes,* ‘a wizard of form and a magician of colour that he was*. 

To characterise his pictures by any particular style would not be doing 
justice to their supreme artistic value, their uniqueness. There is truth 
in the view that Abanindranath ‘effected a fusion of Western and Oriental 
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techniques and evolved a new style of painting.* But it is also true that 
his art is in every way Indian since it fulfils the aims which the ancients 
of his country ascribed to its art-creations. 

The vasmess and variety of the work that came out of his brush during 
nearly half a century make even a bird’s-eye view within this present li¬ 
mited scope difficult, if not impossible. In his famous picture *Siva- 
simantini’, says HaveU, Abaninffianath tr^ts Hindu mythology with the 
imagination and fervour of the great Chola artists. Here though he is not 
strictly bound by the canons of Hindu rituals yet he is truly inspired 
by the highest art traditions of Buddhist and Hindu India. His ‘The 
End of the Journey’ which attracted great attention when shown at the 
exhibition of ‘Les Orientalistes’ in Paris, is an allegory, like the Buddhist 
Jatakas, in which animals become partners with humanity in the tragedy 
and mystery of life. Abanindranath’s exquisite feeling, says Havell, 
interprets the pathos of the scene very finely, filling the spectator with 
sympathy and a haunting sense of mystery. His pictorial representation 
of Shah Jehan and the Taj are as much his masterpieces as his ‘Uma’. 
His delightful landscape studies of Bengal are, according to competent 
critics, master-creations of a supreme artist. 

Abanindranath’s delight in nature drew him to the Himalayas. On 
his return he turned out pictures of a number of birds which he had never 
seen there but in whose voices he had heard celestial notes of invocation 
to sun and moonj morning and evening, notes tossed up and caught, as 
it were, from hiU to hill, from mountain to mountain, till the rocky vast 
became vibrant with their music —a music, he affirmed, that excelled the 
best-trained voice of any master-musician. It is to some, not all, of these 
unseen singers of the air that he gave form and colour, and stated that 
material colour faded fuUy to express ethereal strains. Had he not 
casually given in his own simple, homely yet inimitably poetic way this 
realistic background to these paintings, it would have been next to 
impossible to perceive the formless in form. 

Havel saw in Abanindranath’s work ‘a charm of poetry distinctly its 
own’. Nivedita also had the same perception in the work not only of the 
Master but of his disciples. That their work should have the poetical 
quality was bur natural because it was the work of men of a temperamen- 
t^y poetic race. 

The inwardness of his aesthetic perceptions is revealed by Abanindra- 
narh himself when he said that he had drawn his picture ‘The Passing of 
Shah Jehan’ without having been to Agra and seen the Taj Mahal. T 
have not wanted to see the Taj Mahal’, said he, ‘lest the picture I have 
cherished in my mind should be spod^ by a look at the original.’ In 
his travels abroad, Rabindranath would often remain indoors whde his 
companions would spend hours and days over outings and sightseeings. 
His imagination helped him to those sights and spared him the time and 
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trouble of moving about. Abanindranath’s famous picture ‘The Passing 
of Shah Jehan’ is a living proof of his poetic imagin ation. 

Abanindranath’s aesthetic insight opened him to the wonder and 
beauty in ordmary things. And he had some hobbies too. Sometimes 
he would pick up a broken piece of stone and gaze at it intently to dis¬ 
cover its ‘secret meaning’. Sometimes he would use such stones as 
models. Sometimes he would wander about in the garden collecting 
broken pieces of flowerpots, picking up roots of trees, and looking at 
them minutely in the si^ight or away from it. The beauty and light he 
sensed in commonplace things, he embodied, in later years, in works of 
art with a meaning far above the superficial. Sometimes he would call 
them playthings, saying, ‘The time has come when I must be getting 
ready to go back to the Mother’s lap—^and so I am learning to play the 
child once more.’ In fact, all his life he was a child, simple, innocent 
and with a poet’s abandon. Rabindranath fondly called him, ‘My crazy 
Aban.’ 

Another remarkable aspect of Abanindranath’s genius was his excep¬ 
tionally original literary ability. He wielded the pen with the same mastery 
with which he used the brush. He wrote books on art and a number of 
story books for children; they found his charming and magnetic per¬ 
sonality most endearing and he loved his young friends so much that 
he used to devote his limitless energy to the compilation of the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata for their benefit. ‘He commanded a prose 
style’, says O.C. Gangoly, ‘which in simplicity and bravura of technique, 
as in profundity of thought, and in sparkling and surprising humour, 
is an invaluable and most original contribution to Bengali litera¬ 
ture. His essays on Art and his magnificent series of lectures delivered as 
Bageshwari Professor of Fine Arts at the Calcutta University will stand 
as his solid contribution to art and literature.’ A distinguished Bengali 
poet and critic says that ‘the creator of such loveliness in prose as the 
author of Raj-kahini and others, has a surer place in the Temple than 
many a poet in our tongue.’ Rabindranath once said that as in art, so in 
Bengali literature, Abanindranath had no equal. 

Knowing that Abanindranath was not temperamentally inclined to 
take up any office. Sir Ashutosh Mookherji, then Vice-Chancellor of 
Calcutta University, himself called on him and succeeded in persuading 
him to accept the Bageshwari Chair of Fine Arts. And as a tribute to his 
genius as a master-exponent of aesthetics, he attended his lectures 
along with O.C. Gangoly and several eminent professors side by side with 
post-graduate students. 

Be it recorded to the lasting memory of Sir Ashutosh that his towering 
personality and high constructive genius saved Calcutta University from 
a threatened blight of alien control, rebuilt it on a footing of academic 
freedom into a living centre for the cultivation of arts and sciences, for 
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the study and research of ancient Indian history and culture and for die 
development of some of the Indian languages. In such pioneering work 
his contribution to the Indian renaissance is invaluable. 

In Abanindranath’s Bengali writings in his early twenties Rabindranath 
saw the promise of his literary genius. He advised him to write children’s 
stories for which he showed special aptitude. The assurance from the 
Poet was: 'Write as you tell them, and I shall lend a hand in shaping them 
if need be.’ Abanindranath said that the Poet also encouraged him in his 
effort to express himself in art. The artist’s cryptic words were : 'Bengal’s 
poet suggested the lines of art, Bengal’s artist (Abanindranath himself) 
continued to work alone along those lines for many a day.’ What resulted 
from this continuous endeavour was described by the Poet himself: 
'When I consider who is the person most deserving of honour in Bengal, 
the first name which suggests itself to me is that of Abanindranath. He 
has saved the country from the sin of self-depreciation. He has raised her 
from the depths of humiliation and has regained for her the honoured posi¬ 
tion which was hers by right. He has earned for India the recognition of 
her contributory share in all that humanity has realised for itself. A new 
era has dawned upon India through a reawakening of her art consciousness. 
And it is from him that the whole of India has learnt her lesson anew. A 
proud place has thus been assured for Bengal through his achievements.* 

When in 1941 Abanindranath’s seventieth birthday was celebrated he 
received a chorus of felicitations from his admirers the world over. After 
mentioning that his ability 'as a painter is widely recognised, not in Bengal, 
nor indeed in India only, but in the chief centres of culture in Europe and 
America also,’ the marquess of Zetland said: 'My personal contact with 
Abanindranath Tagore was largely in connection with the reorganisation 
of the Indian Society of Oriental Art more than twenty years ago.... The 
Society served as a focus for the aspirations which were stirring in the 
rising generation of Bengali artists—aspirations which were fostered, 
and in no small measure inspired, by Abanindranath and other members 
of that gifted family. The erfiibitions of their work for which the Society 
made itself responsible, served as a mirror in which could be clearly seen 
the spiritual and aesthetic revolution that was in progress. Here was to be 
seen no slavish imitation of alien models, but work which bore the dis¬ 
tinctive impress of indigenous genius. This is not to say that Abanindra¬ 
nath and those who had gathered round him were producing mere replicas 
of ancient Indian works; far from it. The movement in which he played so 
great a part owed its origin to a reawakening of the slumbering spirit of 
India. That which was to be seen emerging from a period of stagnation 
was a thing of organic growth drawing sustenance from the soil of India, 
a living art in which were enshrined the ideals and conventions of the past, 
a fresh flowering of the ancient tree, but a flowering which was necessarily 
influenced by the environment in which it took place. In other words, the 
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work of the school of which Abanindranath was a leading exponent enjoyed 
a measure of originality which was to be expected from Aose who were 
themselves the product of a dramatic phase of Indian history.’ Wrote Sir 
William Rothenstein: ‘....I was interested to see that however Abanindranath 
was determined to carry on the best traditions of Indian p ainting , 
he was too much a man of his o\m age not to be sensitive to the contem¬ 
porary spirit. Hence he became the natural leader of the young India 
School in Bengal: indeed, his influence extended far beyond his own 
province. His name became a standard; no other name has stood so high 
as his in association with the painter’s art in India.... It is a pleasure to me 
to join in congratulating him on his great achievement, as a fine scholar 
as well as artist, who has done more than any other painter to spread a 
wider knowledge of the character of the Indian genius, and to bring 
recognition to its contemporary expression.’ From Nicholas Roerich: 
‘....As a powerful beacon stands Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, as a guru of an 
entire School of Art. He blessed the best living artists of India. By his 
own untiring example he opemed the gates for resplendent future.’^ ‘An 
artist like Abanindranath is bom but once in the course of five hundred 
years’, said Kakuzo Okakura, the eminent Japanese art-historian and a 
devoted lover of India and her culture. 

Concluding a most illuminating study of Abanindianath’s genius, 
O. C. Gangoly said, ‘India has yet to pay her tribute and render her homage 
to her greatest genius in art, who is also one of the greatest personalities 
in contemporary life and destined to leave indelible marks on the pages 
of the history of human culture, for Art is one of the most shining pages 
of that book, which he has taught us to read and understand.’’-^ 

In his last years, Abanindranath was not keeping good health. He 
left his body on 5 December 1951. A 5'car before on the same day Sri 
Aurobindo left his body. And both came to birth in the month of August. 

Now a word about Abanindranath’s beloved pupil, Nandalal Basu 
(b. 1883). This bora artistic genius is indeed a man of God, and has a 
spiritual life of his own, inspired by the life and teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna. He is also devoted to the Mother and Sri Aurobindo and believes 
that art is a kind of Yoga. The writer who had the joy of having his 
company at Santiniketan for eight long years will never forget the words 
Nandalal spoke to him from his soul, more particularly, those on the 
day the writer left Santiniketan. The master-artist was in a reminiscent 
mood recalling his visions and experiences that have always proved an 
unfailing source of inspiration to him both in his spiritual and artistic 
endeavours. Nandalal wanted the writer to convey these to the Mother, 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. To some of these visions he gave 
expression in his paintings, a few of which, he said, he could not claim 

^ Visvabharati Qiutrterlyy Abanindra Number, 1942. 

• Ibid. 
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as his own, because, while his hand was drawing them, it was being moved 
and driven by a higher force connected with the visions. The ancient 
intuitive vision of his race illumined his creative consciousness from which 
he produced the treasures of the world’s great art. Indian in every fibre 
of his beings his principal themes were the immortals of heaven, who, as 
various aspects of the Supreme, manifest ^themselves in the vision of their 
devotees in response to their aspirations. Nandalal drank deep of the myths 
and legends of his country and adopted their heroes and their divine 
personalities for suggestive interpretation in terms of his art. Some such 
creations of his are not faithful to their m3rthological descriptions. The 
artist reproduced from his vision these gods and goddesses who, being 
aspeas of the Infinite, are not bound by any fixed forms. This is confirmed 
by mystic experience which, for example, sees Mahakali as a golden figure, 
and Ganesa in a different way. Nandalal’s wonderful representations of 
his vision of Siva and Durga, not exactly in their mythological forms, 
are among his greatest creations. So also is his "Uma’s Tapasya’ (austeri¬ 
ties), an earlier work, produced under the influence of a higher Direction. 
^Natir Puja’ or *the Worship of a Dancing Girl’, a later vrork, done to deco¬ 
rate Rabindranath’s famous play with the same title, also the work of a 
higher Direction, is another masterpiece of modern Indian painting, in 
which worshipful devotion is heightened by the intensity of utter consecra¬ 
tion to the Tathagata. Another picture of Nandalal with its world-wide 
appeal is ‘The Buddha Carrying a Lame Goat’, exhibited in the twenties 
in the Geneva Exhibition, which evoked the remarks of a Swiss ciritic : 
T see behind these pictures a great civilisation.’ ‘Krishna and Arjuna’ 
is yet another picture of his, exhibited, for the first time, in 1918, whose 
splendid virility in idea, colour and line— sl dominant feature of Nandalal’s 
art—struck the eminent art-critic, James H. Cousins, ‘as being one of the 
most powerful Indian pictures ever painted’. 

But Nandalal, with his roots in the past, lives in the present, in the 
core, as it were, of its inner movements and becomes its artistic mirror. 
In fact, his ever-expanding vision seizes the varied ‘currents of life 
set in motion by the cosmic rhythm of the Spirit’, just as was done by the 
artists of ancient India, of Ajanta and generally of the whole of Asia. 

What is it in Nandalal’s art that gives character to it ? Dynamic vitality 
of his lines, charm and freshness of his conceptions inspired by his inner 
visions and experiences and his striking originality—qualities radiating 
the essential Indianness of Nandalal’s masterpieces. His art reflects, 
among others, his intuitive sensitivity for linear rhythms. In fact, basic 
lineality is an outstanding feature of Oriental, and for the matter of that, 
of Indian painting. Not only the force and rh3rthm of life and spirit, but 
also their sweetness and light, become vivid in the artistic manipulation of 
lines harmonised with a simple colour scheme, suggesting deeper meanings 
that make them significant works of art characteristic of the creative mind 
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of India. The frescoes of Ajanta are typical examples of this Indian cha¬ 
racter. And, as is well-known, the influence of Ajanta on Nandalal is as 
immense as it is natural, for the intuitive Indian vision of the artist easily 
opened to the intrinsic sublimities of these wonderful works of the ancient 
masters who 'conceived, evolved and designed them from the spacious 
depths of their spiritual consciousness’. Nandalal along with an English 
lady and some fellow-disciples of Abanindranath copied on the spot and 
in their full size, a number of Ajanta paintings. Mention may be made here 
that it was Sister Nivedita who persuaded these Indian artists towards 
tliis undertaking. The result was that they had direct acquaintance with 
these wonders of Indian art and with the spirit animating them. 

The most worthy representative of the new School of Painting, Nandalal 
is a luminous page in the cultural history of modem India, in which his 
place of honour is assured not only by the marvels that came out of his 
brush but also for the fact that many of his students at Santiniketan hailing 
from all parts of India, have become artists of renown, teaching in various 
educational and art-schools in India. 

Nandalal’s sketching is no less masterly than his painting. One day while 
he was having tea in the Cha-Chakra, the tea club of teachers at Santi¬ 
niketan, a small boy (of about eight) of the children’s section of the school 
came to him for a sketch for his younger brother at home whom he was 
going to meet during the ensuing summer recess. The master-artist, 
always accessible to children, took the card and pencil from the boy and 
in about five minutes gave it back to him. ‘A gaping tiger ! too terrible 
for my brother !’ faltered the boy in a tone of fright. The Acharya took 
it back, gave the sketch a few more strokes and returned it. This time the 
boy was all smiles. The second touch of the artist had now turned the 
terror into a fun—a yawning cat ! The writer was present on the occasion. 
Once while doing a sketch the Acharya pointed out to the writer how those 
simple lines could express the inner being of man. Nandalal was very 
much interested in the folk forms of art all over the world, the 
history of which, when properly written, would reveal, he said, the 
underlying unity of prehistoric cultures. 

Nandalal had the honour of being appointed in 1935 the first official 
architect and designer of the Indian National Congress. 

Says O. C. Gangoly : 'A high compliment is due to Nandalal’s unique 
personality—^his unniflBed temper, his quiet reticence, his humility, his 
indifference to praise or blame, his distaste for publicity, his life-long 
devotion to art—^as that of a veritable Yogi absorbed in meditation. It is 
difficult to choose between the two phases of his personality—^Nandalal 
tlie Man, Nandalal the Artist. As a teacher he has now no equal, living 
in the hearts of his many disciples and pupils. He has never attempted to 
impose his own style on his pupils, only helped them to develop their 
own style and personality.... 
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'Nandalal Bose stands today on the highest pinnacle of art in modem 
India, yet unapproached and perhaps never to be approached by any 
lesser talent in times ip come. As the disciple and intimate collaborator of 
Acharya Abanindranath Tagore in building up tlie new renaissance in 
Indian Painting, Bose incarnates in his works a brilliant monument to 
the new art of the age, which assimilates wd interprets all that is noble, 
all that is inspiring, all that is permanent and dynamic in the finest tradi¬ 
tions of Indian painting which live and relive in Ms works with a throbbing 
life, rich with newer possibilities. To demonstrate that the old art is not 
dead, but lives with its immortal strength and inherent possibilities for 
newer expressions to suit the demands of the modem age, has been the 
greatest contribution of Nandalal Bose to Indian culture.’^ 

That Nandalal’s art has had world-wide appreciation the writer can 
affirm from direct knowledge. While at Santiniketan the writer had 
contaas with artists, art-critics and art-lovers from different parts of the 
world almost all of whom paid high tribute to Nandalal’s works. Some 
offered fancy prices moved simply by the attractive qualities of his work, 
knowing nothing of the artist himself. Once for a sm^ picture of'Ardha- 
nariswar’ an American poet-artist offered Rs. 250. When Nandalal came 
to know of it he seemed nettled and said, 'How could I accept such sum 
for a picture which took me not even two hours ?’ Greed is no part of 
Nandalal’s nature. 

Almost all those who had the privilege of having their training under 
Acharya Abanindranath were able to develop their talents and attain a 
high degree of proficiency, the best proof of this being the stamp of 
Indianness added to the outstanding features of the New School of Paint¬ 
ing. Take, for instance, tlie vivid lyricism of the work of Asitkumar 
Haidar, the mellowed light in that of Samarendranath Gupta, the dreamy 
feci in Kshitindranath Majumdar, his saintliness in the work of Vcnka- 
tappa: all having a subtle touch of poetry as a characteristic feature. 

Another artist in whose work the Indian motive finds pronounced ex¬ 
pression is Promodekumar Chattopadhyaya (b. 1885). A bora artist, 
he had his training in the Government School of Art, Calcutta, and began 
his artistic career as a painter in European style. After his travels in the 
Himalayas, particularly in Tibet where he saw the beautiful banners and 
other art-forms inspired by Indian art, he joined the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art and changed to Indian style. He, however, evolved a meffiod 
of painting in his own way keeping to the principal aim and motive of 
ancient Indian art and following the lines of the New School of Indian 
painting in Bengal. He is also an earnest spiritual seeker, who has given 
form, in his own manner, to his vision of Hindu gods and goddesses. He 
has a distinctive style, and a feeling for rhythmic line. The great value of 
his pictures lies in the painting of subjects of spiritual significance. It is 

‘ Catalogue of Works of Nandalal Bose, pp. 1-2. 
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here that the artist is most at home. He shows an innate sense of beauty 
with reality and depicts with a sure touch inner moods and profundities. 
Some of his pictures on spiritual themes deserve not only to be seen but 
contemplated upon. A collection of more than seventy of his paintings 
now forms part of the Art Gallery of Sri Aurobindo Intemationd Centre 
of Education. It includes a nupiber of his masterpieces one of which is 
"Vision of Shiva above Human Passions’. He is second to none in giving 
depth of feeling and spiritual expression to the eyes of his figures. Art- 
eritics have bestowed high praise on him for "the immortal works he has 
evolved out of spiritual depths’. James H. Cousins characterised his 
paintings as "splendid’ and "singularly striking’. 

Promodekumar taught for some years at Andhra Jatiya Kalasala and 
Baroda Kala Bhavan. He has written a number of books on his experiences 
with Yogis, particularly of the Tantrik school, in search of whom he tra¬ 
velled widely throughout the country. He has for years been a devotee 
of the Mother and Sri Aurobindo and is now doing sadhana in their 
Ashram at Pondicherry. He also gives help and guidance to senior students 
and teachers of art at the Education Centre. Of the two of his latetst works, 
one is a symbolic representation of a vision, called, "Heralds of the Supra- 
mental World’, the other an excellent portrait of "Sri Aurobindo in Calcutta 
in 1907’ wliich has been Sri Aurobindo Ashram’s gift to the Government 
of India for the picture gallery in Rashtrapati Bhavan, New Delhi. 

Synchronising, as it did, with the national awakening in the early years 
of the present century, the work of the New School of Painting was verily 
a reflection of the awakening. At this great hour its founder and his pupils 
produced some of the greatest paintings of the world in consonance with 
the life-line cf India’s cultural evolution and inspired by the eternal motive 
of Indian art. The movement was certainly not a stray attempt to revive 
"the glorious traditions of Indian art in new and fresh forms.’ It is an 
expression of the larger awakening of national consciousness. That the 
former helped the latter is true. That the latter created conditions 
favourable for the fonner is also beyond doubt. 

‘The national movement’, said Chitiaranjan Das in 1917, "has no 
justification if it does not carry with it some hope of a new manifestation 
of the Indian genius in relation to the real things in life.’ Coomaraswamy 
wrote in 1909 : "The unrest which is permeating educated India is a 
struggle for spiritual and mental freedom from the domination of an 
alien ideal....It is not so much the material as the moral and spiritual 
subjection of Indian civilisation that in the end impoverishes humanity.* 
This is the spiritual and cultural significance of the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment or revolution, as called by a distinguished Indian historian.. Indeed 
the fact must be admitted that under its reviving influence the people 
of India "steeped themselves once again in that stream of culture and 
civilisation which had been flowing from time immemorial through the 
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heart of their country. They had been enabled once more to catch 
glimpses of the true continuity of their national history.’ The main 
problem now was how to devdop fully and adequately the newly awakened 
national life. To counteract the disruptive forces was certainly the first 
necessity. The next all-important need was an upsurge of the creative 
soul of The people stimulated by its discovery of the spirit of their ancient 
heritage. This upsurge alone could facilitate a total reconstruction of 
the national life—social, cultural, economic, political. 

While ‘political* freedom was regarded as the essential condition for all 
these to develop fully and effectively, for the national being to be 
truly ilself in every way, there had been a psychological movement long 
before the liberation movement took its definitive form. 

It has been seen how the God-man of Dakshineswar turned the mind, 
heart and soul of the people towards the spiritual moorings of their life 
and culture, how his heroic mouthpiece voiced the truth of India’s soul 
to her children and to the whole world, affirming with the accents of a 
god that the resurgence of India was a divindy-ordained phenomenon 
through which she would become herself again in every walk of life, 
and fulfil her mission in the world. India’s r^ponse to this divine call 
meant her return to the spiritual centre of her being, an intuitive per¬ 
ception of the strength that she still is in her soul, the strength by which 
alone she could fulfil what God wanted of her. This dscovery by the 
country of its soul led to an outburst of nationalistic activities. ‘The 
emergence of Ben^’, says Sri Aurobindo, ‘as a sub-nation was through¬ 
out a strongly subjective movement and in its later development it be¬ 
came very consciously that. The movement of 1905 in Bengal pursued 
a quite new conception of the nation not merely as a country, but a soul, 
a psychological, almost spiritual being and, even when acting from eco¬ 
nomical and political motives, it sought to dynamise them by this sub¬ 
jective conception and to make them instruments of self-expression 
rather than objects in themselves.’^ 

The creative soul of the nation had already started expressing itself 
along the line of India’s evolution in history. Wrote Sri Aurobindo in 
1918 : ‘In poetry, literature, art, science there have...been definite begin¬ 
nings. Bengal in these, as in many other directions, has been recently 
the chief testing crucible or the first workshop of the Shakti of India; 
it is there she has chosen to cast in the greatest vivacity of new 
influences and develop her initial forms and inspirations. In the rest of 
India there is often much activity of production and one hears here 
and there of a solitary poet or prose-writer of genius or notable talent; 
but Bragal has already a considerable literature of importance, with a 
distinct spirit and form, well-based and always developing; she has now 
a great body of art original, inspired, fuB of delicate beauty and vision; 

^ Sri Aurobindo : The Human Cycle (American Edn.) p. 41. 
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she has not only two renowned sdoitists, one of the two world-famous 
for a central and far-reaching discovery, but a young sdiool of research 
which promises to count for something in the world’s science. It is here 
therefore that we can observe the trend of the Indian mind and the direc¬ 
tion in which it is turning. Especially the art of the Bengal painters is 
very significant.... Bengal art ^jas found its way at once at the first step, 
by a sort of immediate intuition.... 

'The whole power of the Bengal artists springs from their deliberate 
choice of the spirit and hidden meaning in things rather than their form 
and surface meaning as the object to be expressed. It is intuitive and its 
forms are the very rhythm of its intuition, they have little to do with the 
metric formalities devised by the observing intellect; it leans over the 
finite to discover its suggestions of the infinite and inexpressible; it turns 
to outward life and nature to found upon it lines and colours, rhythms 
and embodiments which will be significant of the other life and other 
nature than the physical which all that is merely outward conceals. This 
is the eternal motive of Indian art, but applied in a new way less largely 
ideaed, mythological and symbolical, but with a more delicately sugges¬ 
tive attempt at a near, subtle, direct embodiment. This art is a true new 
creation, and we may expect that the artistic mind of the rest of India 
will follow through the gate thus opened, but we may expect it too to take 
on there other characteristics and find other ways of expression; for the 
peculiar turn and tone given by the Calcutta painters is intimate to the 
temperament of Bengal. But India is great by the unity of her national 
coupled with the rich diversity of her regional mind. That we may 
expect to see reflected in the resurgence of her artistic creativeness.*^ 
Here is what Havell said : 'The deeper significance of the movement lies, 
however, not so much in its actual accomplishment, as in the dear evi¬ 
dence it gives of a spiritual ressurection, of the reawakening of the artistic 
soul of India.’ Yet another contemporary opinion : 'The artists of the 
new school are recovering our ancelral heritage with a new develop¬ 
ment of spiritual depth, power and originality, which is prophetic of the 
future.* 

Sri Aurobindo’s pronouncement again: 'That significant event 
—^thc brilliant and sudden dawn of the Bengal school of art—^has already 
effected an aesthetic revolution in the country, not by any means complete, 
but irresistible and sure of the future.* 

How could this awakening help forward the cause of national progress ? 
How could the cultivation and appreciation of art be made a dynamic 
factor in the evolution of the nation towards its highest greatness and 
glory ? These are among the problems that Sri Aurobindo discussed in a 
series of artides in 1909 under the title, 'The National Value of Art*, 
since published in book form. In this he pointed out the vital role of art 

* Sri Aurobindo : The Renaissance in India, pp. 60-63. 
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in the progressive movement of the national being, and the aesthetic, 
intellectual and spiritual aspects of art in relation to national life and 
development. The first and lowest use of art’, says Sri Aurobindo, ^is 
the purely aesthetic, the second is the intellectual or educative, the third 
and highest the spiritual. By speaking of the aesthetic use as the lowest, 
we do not wish to imply that it is not of ipunense value to humanity, but 
simply to assign to it its comparative value in relation to the higher uses. 
The aesthetic is of immense importance and until it has done its work, 
mankind is not really fitted to make full use of Art on the higher planes 
of human development.’ 

Speaking of the place of art in the evolution of the race and its value 
in the education and actual life of a nation, Sri Aurobindo says, Tt is 
obvious, from what we have already written, that the manners, the social 
culture and the restraint in action and expression which are so large a 
part of national prestige and dignity and make a nation admired like the 
French, loved like the Irish or respected like the higher-class English, 
is based essentially on the sense of form and beauty, of what is correct, 
symmetrical, well-adjusted, fair to the eye and pleasing to the imagina¬ 
tion_Now the sense of form and beauty, the correct, symmetrical, well- 

adjusted, fair and pleasing is an artistic sense and can best be fostered in 
a nation by artistic culture of the perceptions and sensibilities.... The 
mind is profoundly influenced by what it sees and, if the eye is trained 
from the days of childhood to the contemplation and understanding of 
beauty, harmony and just arrangement in line and colour, the tastes, habit 
and character will be insensibly trained to follow a similar law of beauty, 
harmony and just arrangement in the life of the adult man.* As regards 
intellectual training, while the critical, analytic and penetrative intel¬ 
lectual centres in man are trained by science, criticism and observations, 
the imagination, creative and sympathetic or comprehensive intellectual 
centres are trained by art, poetry, music, literature and the sympathetic 
study of man and his creations. This supreme intellectual value of Art 
has never been sufiBciently recognised. Men have made language, poetry, 
history, philosophy agents for the training of this side of intellectuality, 
necessary parts of a liberal education, but the immense educative force 
of music, painting and sculpture has not been duly recognised. They 
have been thought to be by-paths of the human mind, beautiful and 
interesting, but not necessary, therefore intended for the few. Yet the 
universal impulse to enjoy the beauty and attractiveness of sound, to look 
and live among pictures, colours, forms ought to have warned mankind 
of the superficitdity and ignorance of such a view of these eternal and 
important occupations of the human mind.... 

'But beyond and above this intellectual utility of Art there is a higher 
use, the noblest of all, its service to the growth of spirituality in the race.... 
Spirituahty is a wider thing than formal religion and it is in the service 
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of spirituality that Art reaches its highest self-expression. Spirituality 
is a single word expressive of three lines of human aspiration towards 
divine knowledge, divine love and joy, divine strength, and that will be 
the highest and most perfect art which, while satisfying the physical 
requirements of the aesthetic sense, the laws of formal beauty, the emo¬ 
tional demand of humanity, the portrayal of life and outward reality, as 
the best Europ^ Art satisfies these requirements, reaches beyond them 
and expresses inner spiritual truth, the joy of God in the world and its 
beauty and desirableness and the manifestation of divine force and energy 
in phenomenal creation. This is what Indian Art alone attempted tho¬ 
roughly and in the effort it often dispensed, deliberately or from impa¬ 
tience, with the lower, yet not negligible perfeaions which the more 
material European demanded. Therefore Art has flowed in two separate 
streams in Europe and Asia, so diverse that it is only now that the Euro¬ 
pean aesthetic sense has so far trained itself as to begin to appreciate the 
artistic conventions, aims and traditions of Asia. Asia’s future develop¬ 
ment will imite these two streams in one deep and grandiose flood of 
artistic self-expression perfecting the aesthetic evolution of humanity. 

'But if Art is to reach towards the highest, the Indian tendency must 
dominate. The spirit is that in which aU the rest of the human being 
reposes, towards which it returns and the final self-revelation of which is 
the goal of humanity. Man becomes God, and all human activity reaches 
its highest and noblest when it succeeds in bringing body, heart and mind 
into touch with the spirit. Art can express eternal truth; it is not limited 
to the expression of form and appearance. So wonderfully has God made 
the world that a man using a simple combination of lines, an unpretentious 
harmony of colours, can raise this apparently insignificant medium to 
suggest absolute and profound truths with a perfection which language 
labours with difficulty to reach. What Nature is, what God is, what man 
is can be triumphantly revealed in stone or on canvas.... 

Tn India the revival of a truly national Art is already an accomplished 
fact and the masterpieces of the school can already challenge comparison 
with the best work of other countries. Under such circumstances it is 
unpardonable that the crude formal teaching of English schools and the 
vulgar commercial aims and methods of The West should subsist in our 
midst. The country has yet to evolve a system of education which shall 
be really national. The taint of Occidental ideals and alien and unsuitable 
methods has to be purged out of our minds, and nowhere more than in 
the teaching which should be the foimdation of intellectual and aesthetic 
renovation. The spirit of old Indian Art must be revived, the inspiration 
and directness of vision which even now subsists among the possessors 
of the ancient traditions, the inborn skill and taste of the race, the dex¬ 
terity of the Indian hand and the intuitive gaze of the Indian eye must 
be recovered and the whole nation lifted again to the high level of the 
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ancient cultur&--and higher.’ 

That this wish of Sri Aurobindo, expressed in 1909, began fulfilling 
itself is indicated in what he said in 1918, quoted before. By this time 
the Bengal painters had produced worthily enough to justify Sri Aurobindo’s 
reading into their work the promise of an artistic revival in the whole of 
India. But that was only a beginning—a great one though—which, 
if the renaissance is to achieve its highest end, must develop on proper 
lines and realise in the life of the nation the possibilities opened up by 
the pioneers. 



CHAPTER XVII1^ 

LIGHT OF LIBERTY 


But the flowering of the renaissance in art, science, literature and 
love of country, however splendid and inspiring, could in no way suffice 
to raise the whole being of the nation to its highest stature. And the 
leaders did not take long to realise that no free development was possible 
in any field whatever under the conditions of subjection which acted Ifice slow 
poison on the body-politic. This was also the feeling of some clear-sighted 
Englishmen. Speaking about the British colonies in America and India, 
Thomas Paine, that 'apostle of political liberty’, said diat colonialism in 
any form was an evil whose disastrous consequences were not simply for 
the affected countries alone to suffer but for the whole world. 'Prolonged 
submission to foreign yoke,’ wrote Sir John Seely, 'is one of the potent 
causes of national deterioration.’ Supporting this view in respect of India, 
C.F. Andrews held : 'This agony of subjection is eating like iron into the 
soul of India and the strain must be relieved at once.’ 

The awakening soul of India had already seen the light of liberty in 
Bankim’s vision of the Mother, in the divine vision of Vivekananda that 
India vras rising not for herself alone but for the whole world. There were 
besides other factors in the growth of this light in the mind and heart of 
the people. The pioneers, every one of them, had an unerring percep¬ 
tion of the great future for which India must prepare. Those among them 
who rekindled the ancient vision in the creative consciousness of the race 
and thereby revived the ancient spirit in new and fresh forms of art, 
literature and science, opened up possibilities of its future greatness. 

The feeling therefore began to deepen in the advanced mind of the 
race that the country could move no further even towards its cultural goal 
if it had no freedom to grow and expand to the measure of its creative 
urge. In Sri Aurobindo’s view, the inner, therefore, the truer meaning 
of freedom is the reahsation of perfection both in the individual and the 
collective life of man Education, which, in its deepest sense, is a most 
important and effective means of perfection, could never be made to 
serve this end so long as the alien control was there to keep it down within 
limits. Without a State dedicated to the promotion of the nation’s all¬ 
round well-being nothing of an enduring value could be expected in the 
life of the people. This feeling grew into a conviction with India’s nine¬ 
teenth century reformers and they made the first notable move to recover 

^ Unacknowledged quotations in this chapter are from Sri Aurobindc on Himself and 
on the Mother. 
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the national self and their efforts served to sow the seeds of nationalism. 
The next phases of the movement were more organised endeavours to 
assert the right of India to freedom and greatness as a self-governing 
nation. 

Besides the spiritual and cultural factors in the growth of this feeling, 
there were also economic causes, particularly the grinding poverty of the 
people, the usurpation of their trade Md industry by foreign rulers, the 
depletion of the coimtry’s wealth from wanton loot, plunder and continuous 
exploitation ever since the so-called battle of Plassey. There were then 
the Western ideas of freedom and revolution stirring the Indian mind. 
The natural reaction to this state of things was an awakening of the national 
consciousness and a stir in the soul of the ancient people fired by Bankim’s 
revelation of the country's resurgence as a nation, and Vivekananda’s 
clarion call to his countrymen to their great past and beckoning them 
to a greater future; to his prophetic vision the dark present was but 
the prelude to a new dawn. 

But who was to incarnate the aspirations of the people and at the same 
time embody the Will of the Sakti of India that her children be great again, 
great as a free people, great 'as an enlightener of humanity’ ? Who was 
to open the eyes of the people to the light of liberty, mterpret to them 
its deeper meaning create in them the will to strive for and the will to 
win that liberty ? And who could do it but the one bom to fulfil 
the Will of the Mother ? 

Tt has been the mantra of my life to aspire towards the freedom of 
my nation.’ 'Nationalism is the Dharma of the age, and God reveals 
himself to us in our common Mother.’ 'The sun of India’s destiny 
would rise and fiU all India with its light and overflow India and overflow 
Asia and overflow the world.* Flaming expressions of a truth-conscious 
soul, with a vast suggestiveness. Infallible indication too, that the tmth 
which is India foimd in Sri Aurobindo its chosen instrument and made 
him its mighty voice to assure her children and humanity of their libera¬ 
tion into the hght of her soul. The work began with a moimting aspira¬ 
tion, took a definitive form when nationalism became a dharma, was 
well on the way to the goal when the horizon became aglow with the 
gleamings of freedom. Thus did the soul of India awake in her chosen 
son and go on expanding in its scope and activity till its light brought 
about the freedom of the country and is now steadily growing towards 
its consummation. 

The life of a great figure often makes the history of his country and 
not unoften proves a lever in the historic development of the human 
race. Rightly viewed, the life of Sri Aurobindo was a pilgrimage of 
India’s awakening soul to that Temple of Light from whose pinnacle 
it would radiate its healing splendour over the whole world. The politico- 
economic freedom of fallen India was but the starting-point of her long. 
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arduous^ uphill climb to the yet imattained summit of her being from 
where she can share the celestial wealth of her pilgrimage with the world 
around. 

This pilgrimage, part of a great preparation, started with the Vedic 
Seers* wonderful spiritual discoveries which developed the intuitive 
mind of India; in its second stage she discovered the dharma, the right 
line of her evolution, expanding her thinking mind; in the third, the 
classical age, her soul having experiences of the material basis of life 
expressed its force through the richness and vividness of her vital being. 
This completed a cycle preparing for a New Age of the Spirit which would 
spiritualise life and mind, thus already developed, and then harmonise 
and orientate them to a larger vision and a freer play of Light. This age 
was long in coming; the Seer and the Leader had yet to appear. The 
interval was a prolonged lull, a sleep of centuries. But the light of India’s 
soul had not completely died out when came the blast of the West bringing 
in a new problem. Rather it was an old one in a new but insistent form : 
reconciling the forces of life, the gift of the West, with the forces of the 
Spirit, the contribution of the ^st. 

The flickering light flamed up in Sri Aurobindo whose pilgrim-soul 
visioned not only the oneness of all existence but also the unity of Matter 
and Spirit. This was the vision of the Vedic and Vedantic Seers and 
Sri Aurobindo by realising and affirming it today disclosed not only his 
secret affinity with them, but also his hold on India’s historic life-line 
the pursuit of which would lead to the recovery of her ancient strength 
and the achievement of her true greatness. And he found that the basic 
condition must be her complete freedom. 

How Sri Aurobindo grew up and did his work for India and the world 
is a difficult study since, to quote his own words, 'My life has never been 
on the surface for man to see.’ Yet it would seem that every major 
event in his own life and in the life of the world was willed by a Higher 
Force with which his will was identified. This is borne out by his own 
words and of the Mother. 

Sri Aurobindo was bom in Calcutta on 15 August 1872. His father 
Dr. Krishnadhan Ghose belonged to the well-known Ghoses of Konnagar 
in the District of Hooghly, Bengal. Konnagar, leaving its mark on the 
old literature of Bengal, maintained its importance even in the nineteenth 
century when it saw some of its illustrious sons taking leading positions 
in the public life of Bengal. Dr Ghose married Swamalata, daughter of 
Rajnaryan Basu, 'the grandfather of Indian nationalism’. Krishnadhan 
had one daughter and four sons of whom Sri Aurobindo was the third, 
Monomohan the second and Barindra the youngest. Monomohan was a 
professor of Fnglisb at the Presidency College, Calcutta. As a poet he 
received appreciation from English critics like Laurence Binyon. Dr 
Ghose had taken his medical education in England. A man of great ability. 
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Strong personality and wide munificence, he belonged to that type of 
honest and well-intentioned Indians of his generation who loved Euro¬ 
pean ways for what they sincerely believed to be of superior worth. Yet, 
like many of his type he was keenly alive to the injustices of British ad¬ 
ministration in India and felt strongly that they were the cause of all 
indignities and humiliations of his countr3TOen. He had no faith in the 
existing system of education in India. Neither did he believe that there 
was anything in what passed for culture at the time which might be imbibed 
to one’s advantage. He therefore decided to send his children to Eng¬ 
land for their education. For two years till he was seven, Sri Aurobindo 
had had his early education at Loretto Convent School in Darjeeling. 

A thing to note is that here he had his first direct experience of a 
supernatural charaaer. 

When Sri Aurobindo was seven. Dr Ghose took him along with his 
two other sons to England and placed them with an English family— 
the Drewetts who were his friends—‘with strict instructions that they 
should not be allowed to make the acquaintance of any Indian or undergo 
any Indian influence. These instructions were carried out to the letter 
and Aurobindo grew up in an entire ignorance of India, her people, her 
religion and her culture.’ 

After his education at home for five years Sri Aurobindo was admitted 
to St. Paul’s School in London where for his proficiency in Latin and 
Greek he was pushed through higher classes. When eleven, he had started 
writing English poetry and in a couple of years Latin and Greek poetry. 

At eleven this young soul had two experiences that had prophetic bear¬ 
ings on his future life and work. A strong feeling began Aen to grow in 
him ‘that a period of general upheaval and revolutionary changes was 
coming in the world and that he himself was destined to play a part in it. 
His attention was now drawn to India and this feeling soon developed into 
the idea of the liberation of his country. But it took full shape only towards 
the end of another four years.’ On diis point Sri Aurobindo wrote to his 
wife in 1905: ‘Others know their country as a material thing, as fields, 
plains, forests, mountains, rivers; I know my country as Mother, I offer 
her my devotions, my worship. If a vampire sits upon her breast and pre¬ 
pares to suck her blood, what does her ciaid do ? Does he sit down peace¬ 
fully to his dinner and make merry with his wife and children ? Does he 
not rush out to her rescue ? I know I have in me the power to accomplish 
the deliverance of my fallen country....It is the power of Knowledge, 
brakmatey founded in jndna. This feeling is not new to me, not of the pre¬ 
sent day; with this feeling I was bom; it is in the marrow of my bones; 
God h^ sent me to earth to do this work, the seed of which first germi¬ 
nated when I was fourteen and it took deep root in me when I was eighteen.’ 

Thus did Sri Aurobindo become conscious of his life’s mission when 
he was only a boy living in a foreign land. He knew then that there was 
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for him a work of God to do and that work was India’s liberation. When 
God’s bright heaven full of the vision of the future used to burst on the 
consciousness of this yoimg soul, he wondered why and how it was c oming 
to him, and tried to trace it to Ac poetry of Shelley he was then reading. 
Years later he realised that it was prompted by a force higher than human. 

The next phase of Sri Aurobindo’s stay in England was the period of his 
preparation for the Indian Civil Service Examina tion. In 1890 he had 
passed with credit his final examination at St. Paul’s securii^ a scholar¬ 
ship for further studies at College. The same year he appeared for the 
I.C.S. Examination which also he passed with credit, scoring record marks 
in the language-group, Greek and Latin. At the end of Ae period of 
probation, however, he avoided appearing at the departmental riding test. 
The fact is that he felt no call for the I.C.S. and wished to keep clear of 
that bondage. Sri Aurobindo now came to Cambridge and took up Classi¬ 
cal Tripos and passed high in the first part (first class) of the examination, 
*an exceedingly high examination’, as Oscar Browning, the famous Cam¬ 
bridge don, told Sri Aurobindo and added, T have examined papers at 
thirteen examinations and I have never during that time seen such 
excellent papers as yours.’ 

While at Cambridge, Sri Aurobindo refreshed his knowledge of Euro¬ 
pean languages to be able to enjoy the great literary works in the original. 
Here began his first political activity, making impassioned speeches on 
the evils of British rule in India and the need for strong revolutionary 
action to bring about her liberation. ‘These speeches were noted by the 
India Office authorities and were one cause why they were ready to get 
rid of him as a prospective member of the Indian Civil Service.’ As 
Secretary of the Indian Majlis at Cambridge, Sri Aurobindo did a great 
deal to rouse the Indian youths in England to the sad plight of their coun¬ 
try under foreign rule, and to their rights and responsibilities as Indians. 

As already said, Sri Aurobindo’s eleventh-year feeling became more 
precise in his fourteenth when for the first time he became conscious of 
his work for the freedom of his country. In his eighteenth year he took the 
decision to dedicate himself to the cause. He had now clear ideas and 
some plan of the work he was meant to do. In London he discussed his 
plan of revolutionary action with K.G.Deshpande and Chittaranjan Das. 
There was then in London a secret society called ‘Lotus and Dagger’ 
formed by Indian students to work for their coimtry’s freedom. Sri 
Aurobindo and his brothers became its members. But the society was 
still-bom. 

This was just before his return to India after fourteen years when 
Sri Aurobindo had uppermost in his thoughts only poetry and his coun¬ 
try’s freedom. Circumstances brought him into touch with Sir Sayajirao 
Gaekwad, who wanted an I.C.S. man for Baroda State. He at once chose 
Sri Aurobindo and took him back to India. 
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Thus ended the days in England of a soul who was to do mighty things 
for the future of his country and the world. What then was the bearing 
of his training in England on his future work ? His study of European 
history must have deepened his feeling that what India needed most at the 
time for her progress was freedom from foreign rule. Herself in bondage, 
she could do nothing for humanity. The future, he felt, would be a spi¬ 
ritual civilisation. It would integrate the ^st in the cultures of the East 
and the West, yet exceed and transmute them into a new creation under 
the sovereign sway of the Spirit. Such an eventuality would be possible 
when the present life and mind of man would lend themselves to the divine 
action of the Spirit. The East—India in particular—^had tried this and 
made much headway towards the goal but could not follow it up for various 
untoward conditions, one of which was her latter-day exclusive other¬ 
worldly pursuits. These pursuits caused the disappearance of the true 
kshatriya spirit and the consequent intrusion of foreign rule and foreign 
cultures. Nevertheless, India retained in her soul the light of the Spirit 
her ancients had seen. It was this light that would give the next great 
drive towards the coming remaking of man. The West took the path of 
Life and its victories in that direction were the marvels of the modern 
world. But these victories brought upon it incalculable miseries in their 
train. The deliverance of man lay therefore in a harmony between 
these two apparently contrary but really complementary poles of 
existence. 

It was thus ordained that the one who would reveal to man the truth 
of this harmony should himself know the essential meaning of these two 
poles. The early part of his tapasya in England unlocked to Sri Aurobindo 
the meaning of the West; the later part, in India, a more arduous tapasya, 
gave him the meaning of the East. The entirely foreign education, the 
foreign surroundings in which he lived, the academic brilliances and 
accomplishments he gained were more than sufficient to have denationa¬ 
lised an ordinary soul. But Sri Aurobindo came out of it all, untouched, 
intact, true to his own self, in every way a truer Indian than could be 
wished for. 

1893 is a landmark in the long history of India’s spiritual evolution. 
For the first time in the present age, it marks two remarkable coincidences : 
Swami Vivekananda goes out to the West; Sri Aurobindo comes home to 
the East. The one to illumine the West with the light of the East as a pre¬ 
paration for a greater light to follow. The other to liberate the Mother 
and through her to liberate the world. It was as if the Divine Mother 
had set her two mighty sons on two mighty conquests. The year also 
witnessed several other coincidences that have bearing on India’s resur¬ 
gence in modem times. It was in this year that Annie Besant arrived in 
India, Gandhi sailed for South Africa, Tilak started the Ganapad Festival, 
and Sri Aurobindo wrote his first articles on Indian nationalism challen- 
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ging the whole outlook and policy of the G)ngress. 

Another fact of note. As Sri Aurobindo set foot on the soil of India at 
Apollo Bunder in Bombay he felt a sudden sensation of deep calm and 
silence within him and without, pervading and enveloping his whole being. 
As a flash it came, but it came to stay for two or three days and then 
slowly passed. Years later he rpcognised and realised that it was Brahmic 
Calm ! Did it mean that while receiving him back to her bosom, the 
Mother initiated him then and here into the mystery of her soul and 
charged him with the work that was his to do ? 

Early in 1893 Sri Aurobindo joined the Baroda Service in which he 
spent the next thirteen years of his life. It was simultaneously a period 
of his prodigious literary and revolutionary labours. He was now twenty- 
one. After a couple of years in the administrative departments of the 
State, he was at his own preference, transferred to the Baroda College as a 
part-time lecturer in French. Afterwards he became Professor of English, 
and later Vice-Principal of the College. During his last months at Baroda 
he officiated as Principal. The Maharaja however continued to seek his 
advice and help in dealing with momentous State affairs and draftin g 
docmnents and despatches even while he was on the College staff. 

Within six months of his return from England Sri Aurobindo began 
contributing a series of articles to the Bombay Weekly Indu Prakash, 
edited by K.G.Deshpande, his Cambridge friend, in which he categorically 
exposed the hollowness and futility of "the policy of protest, petition and 
prayer’ to which Indian National Congress had stood committed. Burn¬ 
ing as he did for a bold and forward drive, he was also planning to pre¬ 
pare the country for armed rebellion. It was the first time that the Congress 
policy received a rude shock from a youth of twenty-one, just back home 
after long years in a foreign land and virtually vrith no contact with his 
own people and culture. His poignant words bespeak as much his love 
for the Congress as his disappointment: ‘The Congress was to us all what 
is to man most dear, most high and most sacred.’ But from being ‘a proud 
banner in the battle of Liberty and a holy temple of concord where the 
races met and mingled’, the Congress within eight years of its existence 
‘pitched from its noble height into a ignominious abyss’. ‘Our actual 
enemy’, wrote the young critic, ‘is not the force exterior to ourselves, but 
our crying weaknesses, our cowardice, our purblind sentimentalism.... 
I say, of the Congress, then, this—that its aims are mistaken, that the 
spirit in which it proceeds towards their accomplishment is not a spirit of 
sincerity and whole-heartedness, and the methods it has chosen are not 
the right methods, and the leaders in whom it trusts, not the right sort of 
men to be leaders;—^in brief, that we are at present the blind led, if not by 
the blind, at any rate, by the one-eyed... .The National Congress was 
nor really national, and had not attempted to become national.’ Sri 
Aurobindo has thus rightly been called ‘the first voice of Indian Freedom.* 
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When Surendranath Banerji said : rely on the liberty-loving ins¬ 

tincts of the greatest representative assembly in the world ..the British 
House of Commons’, Sri Aurobindo came out in a series of articles : 'We 
must not eke out our scanty wardrobe with the cast-off rags and thread¬ 
bare leavings of our English masters.* The sequence however had to be 
stopped because the Congress could not pull itself up to the height of the 
logic and bold idealism of the young critic. Mahadev Govind Ranade 
warned the proprietor of the paper that, if this went on, he would be 
prosecuted for sedition. Later, Ranade met Sri Aurobindo and, even 
though failing to meet his arguments, tried to dissuade him from 
continuing such articles against the Congress. 

Sri Aurobindo contributed to the same paper another series of seven 
most illuminating articles on the life, genius and achievements of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, whom he called 'Creator and King of Bengali prose*. 
This series shows the writer’s knowledge of Bengali language and lite¬ 
rature and the cultural scenes of the time in which Bankim lived. 'The 
society by which Bankim was formed was the young Bengal of the fifties, 
the most extraorinary perhaps that India has yet seen ,—a society electric 
with thought and loaded to the brim with passion. Bengal was at that time 
the theatre of a great intellectual awakening; a sort of miniature Renascence 
was in process.* 

Sri Aurobindo’s life in Baroda was pre-eminendy a preparation for his 
future work. His studies were varied and vast. Surrounded by books on 
modem and classical Indian and European languages he would be deeply 
absorbed most of his time in study and writing. Sanskrit language and 
literature however had a special attraction for him. And in order to have 
a sound mastery of them, he used to translate into English the Epics and 
the Classics. His renderings^ of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata made 
Rameshchandra Dutt say, 'My translations heve been a child’s play beside 
yours.* 

Sri Aurobindo began a full-scale study of Kalidasa which he could not 
complete under the pressure of political work he was then secretly carrying 
on. He wrote a long essay on the Mahabharata, a unique piece of creative 
criticism. It is strange but true that Sri Aurobindo learnt Sanskrit without 
help from anybody. His Western-educated mind was drawn, to quote his 
own words, 'by natural attraction to Indian culture and ways of life and a 
temperamental feeling and preference for all that was Indian.* 

As a teacher in Baroda CoUege, Sri Aurobindo moulded many a young 
mind. An embodied id^sm, a simple, quiet but dynamic personality, 
a brilliant scholar, an inspirer of youtii, he was the idol of his students in 
Baroda. Many of those who served the country under Tilak’s leadership 
were Sri Aurobindo’s students in the Baroda College. How people became 
inspired by his presence can be inferred from what the En^h Principal 

^ Published in the Everyman’s Library, England. 
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of tiiat College said to C.R. Reddy, 'So you met Aurobindo Ghose. Did 
you notice his eyes ? There is a mystic fire and light in them. They pene¬ 
trate into the beyond.* Then he added, Tf Joan of Arc heard heavmly 
voices, Aurobindo probably sees heavenly visions.’ K.M. Munshi, a 
student of Sri Aurobindo in the same College, spoke almost in the same 
vein. Dinendrakumar Roy whp lived with Sri Aurobindo in Baroda as his 
helper in spoken Bengali, writes: 'Among the student community 
Aurobindo was regarded as a god. More than the English Principal of the 
College, this Indian professor was the object of their trust and respect. 
His ways of teaching had a charm for them.... As long as I stayed with 
him, I could not think of him except as a devoted brahmacdrin and a self- 
denying sannydsin with a heart weighted with other’s sorrows. The acqui-i 
sition of knowledge seemed to have been the only concern of his life. And 
to achieve this he remained immersed in severe tapasya, amid the din and 
bustle of a busy world_Living with him day and night, the more inti¬ 

mately I got to know him, the more I understood that Aurobindo was not 
of this earth; a god he was, descended from Heaven. He alone could say 
why God had made him a Bengali and banished him to ill-fated India.’ 
Such was the one who was to set aflame a nation with the wdll to freedom. 

In the nineties of the last century a scheme was afoot in various parts of 
the country to organise secret societies for revolutionary work, particu¬ 
larly to prepare the field by infusion of revolutionary ideas. Bombay 
Presidency had its share in this movement, of which, says Sri Aurobindo, 
‘Thakur Saheb, a noble of the Udaipur State, was a leader. The Bombay 
Cotmcil of the movement was helping him to organise Maharashtra and 
the Maratha States. He himself worked principally upon the Indian army 
three or four regiments of which he had already won over.’ Sri Aurobindo 
who was connected with this movement, 'took a special journey to Central 
India to meet Indian sub-officers and men of one of these regiments.’ 

There was in Maharashstra an organisation called Hindu Dharma San- 
gha which was started by Damodar Chapekar who was later condemned 
to capital sentence in the Rand murder case, the first of a series of political 
assassinations in Maharashtra. After the passing of its foimder, this 
Sangha, the secret society of Thakur Saheb (then absent in Japan for re¬ 
volutionary work), and Tarun Sangha, a society of youths, organised 
under Sri Aurobindo’s dir ection, were amalgamated and Sri Aurobindo 
took over the management. Later he became the President of the central 
organisation for the whole of Gujarat. 

Tr aining the youths of the country for national service through re¬ 
volutionary activities was an important item in Sri Aurobindo’s plan. 
To this end he and his friend Deshpande set up a school called Bharati 
Vidyalaya at Ganganath on the banks of the Narmada, where besides 
general subjeas, the training included team games, wrestling, marching 
drillj etc. Otoe of t he popular games was attacfc-and-defence played with 
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light sticks of split bamboos. One team climbed up the hill-side to reach 
the top, the other on the top tried to prevent it. Throwing stones was 
forbidden, but the use of sticl» was encouraged. The injured players would 
never whine. Kesavananda, the chief disciple of Swami Brahmananda 
who was deeply interested in Indian independence and for whom Sri 
Aurobindo had great regard, was in charge of the spiritual education of 
the boys of the school. 

The school was conducted on the lines laid down by Sri Aurobindo in 
the famous Bhavani Mandir scheme drawn up in elaboration of 
the ideas of Barindm, Sri Aurobindo’s younger brother. The main 
idea of the scheme was to establish in a mountainous seclusion a 
temple consecrated to Bhavani, the Divine Mother, with an asram attached 
which would train a new order of Karma-yogis, spiritual workers, who 
would renounce all in order to work for the Mother. The consummation 
envisaged in the scheme is this : Tndia cannot perish, our race cannot 
become extinct, because among all the divisions of man^nd, it is to India 
that is reserved the highest and the most splendid destiny, the most essen¬ 
tial to the future of the human race. It is she who must send forth from 
herself the future religion of the entire world, the Eternal Religion which 
is to harmonise all religion, science and philosophies, and make mankind 
one Soul,—the greatest and most wonderful work ever given to a race.’ 
What would come out of this consummation, when achieved ? The writer 
puts the answer into the mouth of Bhavani herself: *You will be helping 
to create a nation, to consolidate an age, to Aryanise a world. And that 
nation is your own, that age is the age of yourselves and your children, 
that world is no fragment of land boimded by seas and hills, but the whole 
earth with her teeming millions.* 

These ideas of Sri Aurobindo, says Marquess of Zetland (Earl of 
Ronaldshay), 'seem indeed to have been the mainsprii^ behind Sri 
Aurobindo’s acrivities in support of the revolutionary movement; for in the 
same pamphlet we catch sight of the idea which was to form the core of 
the philosophy which he was to formulate later on during the long years 
of his retirement from the world.* 

As the Partition hastened a crisis in the political situadon in Bengal, 
the Bhavani Mandir scheme could not further materialise. But its central 
idea persisted in the mind of Barindra who under Sri Aurobindo’s direc¬ 
tion tried to give some form to it in his centre of revolutionary work at the 
Maniktala garden. 

Sri Aurobindo himself was now keen on kindling within him the 
invincible lire of the Spirit with which to set ablaze a countrywide passion 
for freedom. 'He had some connection with a member of the governing 
body of the Naga Sannyasins who gave him a mantra (rather stotra) of Kali 
and conducted certain knyds and Vedic yajHa for succks in his political 
work.* He was now also trying to gain support for secret revolutionary 
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work. He disclosed the Bhavani iVlandir scheme to Charuchandra Dutt, 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, whom he had already known as one 
interested in revolutionary work, and whom he called 'a feUow-warrior of 
the ages’. Dutt agreed to collaborate. Govindrao D. Madgaokar, also of 
the Indian Civil Service, was another collaborator of Sri Aurobindo in 
his revolutionary work in Western India. 

While Sri Aurobindo was planning to prepare the country for an armed 
rebellion he had several visions and experiences—significant touches of 
the Spirit through which Mother India was giving him a direct insight 
into the spiritual genius of his race. In 1904, in the midst of political 
activities, he started practising Yoga with the help of a disciple of Swami 
Brahmananda of Chandod. The result was : 'My brain became prakaia- 
mayOf full of light. The mind worked with illumination and power ..I 
could write two hundred lines of poetry in half an hour, which before I 
took a month to produce. Along with this enhanced mental activity I 
could see an electric energy around the brain.’ In a Bengali letter written 
to his wife in 1905, he says : Tf God is, then to feel His presence, to meet 
Him, there must be some way or other... .1 have started to follow the rules 
of the path laid down in the Hindu Sastras; in the course of a month I 
could feel that what the Sastras have said is no myth. I am experiencing 
the signs that are spoken of.’ Later, when further advance in Yoga brought 
him epoch-making victories Sri Aurobindo extended the connotation of 
his early feeling saying: 'All life is only a lavish and manifold opportunity 
given us to discover, realise and express the Divine.* 

Sri Aurobindo now turned his attention to Bengal where the seeds 
of secret society work had already been sown by his grandfather 
Rajnarayan Basu. As seen before, Sri Aurobindo conceived his revolu¬ 
tionary plan while he was in England. Developing this plan, he now chose 
Bengal in which to give it shape. The plan was, to quote his own words, 
‘that centres were to be established in every town and eventually in every 
village. Societies of young men were to be set up with various ostensible 
objects, cultural, intellecrual or moral and those already existing were to be 
won over for revolutionary use. Young men were to be trained in activities 
which might be helpful for ultimate mihtary action, such as, riding, 
physical training, athletics of various kinds, drill and organised movement.* 
Around 1900 there came to Baroda an adventurous Bengali youth named 
Jatindranath Bandyopadhyaya. Sri Aurobindo had him admitted to Ae 
Baroda army. After his training he served the State in important military 
ranks. In Baroda Sri Aurobindo initiated Jaitndra in the secrets of re¬ 
volutionary work and in 1902 sent him to Bengal to collect men and material 
in order to prepare the country for liberation by armed rebelhon. Sri 
Aurobindo knew that the military organisations of the time were not so 
overwh elming as they mig h t be and that guerilla warfare accompamed by 
general resistance and revolt might be effective. If this resistance and 
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revolt became general and persistent their political instincts might lead the 
British 'to arrive at an accommodation to save what they could of their 
empire or in an mremity prefer to grant independence ra^er than have it 
forcibly wrested from their hands.* Sri Aurobindo thought that his 
programme of preparation and action might occupy thirty years before 
fruition could become possible. ^ 

Jatindra came to Calcutta in 1902 and started work according to Sri 
Aurobindo’s direction. There had been already several organisations of 
physical and mental culture and Pramathanath Mitra (generally known 
as P.Mirter) was one of their leaders. He was a barrister and a man of 
progressive ideas, and was like other prominent leaders of the time, a 
disciple of Yogi Vijayakrishna Goswami. Sri Aurobindo had already spoken 
to Mitter and other leading men of the group about the secret society in 
Western India. They all took the oath of the society, administered by 
Sri Aurobindo, and agreed to carry out its object on the lines suggested 
by him. They now began to collaborate with Jatindra who confined 
himself mainly to the propagation of revolutionary ideas and to recruit¬ 
ment. Later he was joined by Barindra whom Sri Aurobindo had already 
initiated in Baroda into revolutionary work by placing in his hands an 
unsheathed sword and a copy of the Gita. 

Barindra and Abinashchsmdra Bhattacharya, another trusted worker, 
started propaganda work in the city and set up new centres in its different 
parts. Districts began gradually to come under the influence of the new 
ideas propagated mainly through the efforts of Barindra. The centre of 
Midnapur was an important one. Here Satyendranath Basu was initiated 
according to Sri Aurobindo’s direction. There were influential centres 
at Ranchi and Cuttack which were helped by many prominent men. 
The central organisation at Calcutta had supporters from among the lead¬ 
ing citizens of the city including landlords and government officials. But 
it could not expand owing to temperamental difference between Jatindra 
and Barindra. Nevertheless, the seed was sown and the groimd prepared 
for future work. Sister Nivedita was on the Council of the first Calcutta 
organisation. Its library of revolutionary literature was mostly her gift. 
Nivedita, be it noted, told Sri Aurobindo that she had been asked by 
Vivekananda to work for India’s freedom. She was a collaborator of Sri 
Aurobindo in this work both in its early and later phases. 

To an enquiry if Sister Nivedita had any connection with the revolu¬ 
tionary movement Sri Aurobindo emphatic^y said : 'She was one of the 
revolutionary leaders. She went about visiting places and contacting peo¬ 
ple. She was open, frank, talked openly of revolutionary plans to every¬ 
body. There was no concealing on her part. Whenever she used to speak on 
revolution, it was her very soul, her true personality that came out, her 
whole mind and life expressed themselves. Yoga apart, revolutionary 
work was ±e one that was intended for her. She was all fire. Her book 
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Kali the Mother is very inspiring but revolutionary, not non-violent. 
She went about among the Thakurs of Rajputana preaching revolution. 
Once she came to Baroda to persuade the Gaekwad to support the secret 
revolutionary party. She told him, 'If you have anything more to ask, 
you may ask Mr Ghose.’ Asked about Nivedita’s Yogic achievements, 
Sri Aurobindo said: 'I do not know. Whenever we met together, we 
talked about politics and revolution. But her eyes showed a power of 
concentration and revealed a capacity for going into trance. She had got 
something, 'realisation on the lines of Vedanta*, said Sri Aurobindo on 
another occasion; 'she came to India with the idea of doing Yoga; but 
she took up politics as part of Vivekananda’s work. Hers is the best 
book on Vivekananda. Vivekananda himself had ideas of political work 
and of revolution. Once he had a vision which corresponded to something 
like the Maniktala garden revolutionary centre.’^ Vivekananda is said to 
have told a co-worker of Nivedita : '... I have travelled all over India 
for organising revolution, manufacturing gtms etc...I have made friend¬ 
ship with Sir Hiram Maxim (maker of the Maxim gun). But India is 
in putrefaction. So I want a band of workers who would, as brahma- 
cdrinsy educate the people and revitalise the country.’^ 

Nivedita’s service of love for the uplift of India’s womanhood, for the 
revival of Indian art, her brilliant exposition of India’s social, cultural 
and national ideals, her original and illuminating interpretation of the 
historic evolution of India, her all-India revolutionary effort for our coun¬ 
try’s political independence—^all this, in faithful execution of the great 
trust laid upon her by her Master, has woven her name into India’s grateful 
memory. Her love of India, her sacrifice and her self-poise are an example 
in themselves for aU time. In reply to a question as to how much is India 
indebted to Sister Nivedita, Sri Aurobindo said : 'Indebted ? There can 
be no measure of our indebtedness to Nivedita.’ The constantly high pres¬ 
sure of her soul upon her body ended with its last vibration, in 1911, with 
the words, 'The ship is sinking, but I shall see the sunrise’. 

To Abanindranath Nivedita 'was a flame of beauty and purity’. 
Rabindranath felt blest in having seen in her 'the might and greatness of 
the soul in human form, the lokamdtd the mother of the people’. Her 
life-work was a literal fulfilment of her Master’s benediction; 

'The mother’s heart, the hero’s will. 

The sweetness of the Southern breeze, 

The sacred charm and strength that dwell 
On Aryan Altars, flaming free; 

All these be yours and many more 

^ “Talks with Sri Aurobindo” recorded by Nirodbaran, of which a Bengali version 
published in book form contains this talk dated 21 .1.1939- 
* R. C. Majumdar : History of the Freedom Movement in Indioy Vol. I, pp. 4 ^ 3 - 64 . 
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No ancient soul could dream before— 

Be thou to India’s future son 
The mistress, sen^t, friend in one.’ 

The work of the Calcutta centre, says Sri Aurobindo, 'spread enor¬ 
mously among thousands of young men v^ho were imbued with a spirit 
of revolution, and when later Yugantar (a Bengali revolutionary daily) 
appeared, the spirit became almost general in the youths of the country.’ 
The British Government was not slow to see the writing on the wall. Their 
representative in India was determined to crush this spirit of revolt by 
adopting the policy of divide et impera —a stab in the heart of the race. 
On the plea of administrative efficiency. Lord Curzon proposed to 
partition Bengal. But the scheme, as has been very ably shown in a recent 
article,^ was a subtle attack upon the growing solidarity of Bengali nationa¬ 
lism. The idea was first to break this by dividing the Bengali Hindus who 
constituted the vanguard of the national movement, into two sections, 
and second, by widening the gulf between Hindus and Muslims. Little 
did Lord Curzon realise then that this would bring new life to the nation 
and death to the empire he sought to perpetuate. 

Sri Aurobindo, now in Baroda, wrote to his revolutionary group in 
Calcutta to say: 'Here is our great opportunity. Push on the anti- 
Partition agitation with utmost force. Lots of workers will emerge from it.’ 
He sent also an article on 'No Compromise’, thousands of copies of which 
were secretly printed by the workers and distributed to newspapers 
and prominent men of the city. 

But before the Partition problem became acute Sri Aurobindo had been 
thinking of how to propagate and dynamise in the people a will to freedom. 
He wanted, as he said, 'first, to push a party and then a whole nation 
into intense and organised politiod activity. His idea was to capture the 
Congress and make it an instrument for revolutionary action instead of 
a centre of timid constitutional agitation which would only talk and pass 
resolutions and recommendations to the foreign government.’ This struck 
his mind when in 1902 he witnessed the tame Moderate show at the 
Ahmedabad sessions of the Congress where he met Tilak and found how 
they both agreed on this point. 

The 1905 sessions of the Congress at Benaras met under circumstances 
the most exciting in the political life of India. The Bengal Partition was 
then a settled fact. Maharashtra led by Tilak and the Panjab by Lajpat Rai 
stood by the Bengal Nationalists led by Sri Aurobindo for whom Swadeshi 
and boycott were the two immediate means, and Sv^aj or absolute auto¬ 
nomy ffie goal, the only solution of the problem that Partition created for 
the country. Sri Aurobindo being yet in the Baroda Service did not 
attend the open sessions of the Congress but was present there advising 

^ P. C. Chakravarty in The Modem Review, April 1954. 
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the Nationalists who consulted him on every detail of their movement 
in the open sessions. The Benaras Congress by accepting Swadeshi and 
recognising boycott as a means of fighting political wroi^ marked some 
advance in the growth of Indian nationalism. But protests and paper resolu¬ 
tions could mean nothing to the monstrous evil of Partition which Sri 
Aurobindo regarded as ^the greatest blessing that had ever happened to 
India. No other me^ure’, said he, 'could have stirred national feeling 
so deeply or roused it so suddenly from the lethargy of previous years.’ 

The awakening of the nation began at that fateful moment when Boigal 
uttered the mantra of India’s dynamic nationalism, the spiritual truth of 
which was enshrined in ‘Bande Mataram’. Bankim’s was indeed a royal 
vision, royally vestured. By this mantra an awakened nation invoked the 
Mother, and the Mother poured her Sakti into her children, the Sakti that 
made them invincible in spirit. If Bankim was the seer of the mantra, 
Sri Aurobindo was its high-priest. He has written how this mantra in a 
single day converted a whole people to the religion of patriotism, giving 
it the strength never again to bend its neck in subjection to the yoke of the 
alien ruler. 

1905. A memorable year in the history of Bengal, the year that marked 
the starting-point of this movement, the year when the nation, after 
writhing under the slow torture of a century and a half of foreign rule 
resolved to reject it for ever. An important historic event that strengthened 
this feeling among Indians, strengthened as well the cause of modem 
Asia’s resurgence, was the spectacular victory of Japan over Russia, that 
coincided with the Partition of Bengal which developed into the seed-plot 
of revolutioiuiry nationalism in the East. 

The Partition took effect on 16 October 1905. The Government order 
prohibiting students from attending political meetings gave a fresh impetus 
to the boycott movement. Students openly defied the order. Hundreds 
left schools and colleges. The National Education movement started. 
The climax was reached when the Government banned the cry of 'Bande 
Mataram’ which they found to be the most powerful of the forces behind 
the awakening. A glorious proof of this was the famous Barisal 
Conference held in April, 1906, which Sri Aurobindo attended. He aloi^ 
with other leaders defied the Government order which had declared the 
Conference illegal. Chittaranjan, a son of the Nationalist leader Mono- 
ranjan Guha-Thakurta, was hit hard on the head for uttering the same 
mantra; yet he went on shouting the mantra till from pain and bleeding 
he sank unconscious. 

Sri Aurobindo felt the need of an organ through which to keep up and 
intensify the nation’s will to freedom and to propagate revolutionary ideas 
on practical lines among the youths so that they might be in readiness for 
organised action in the future. 'At Barin’s suggestion, he agreed to the 
starting of a paper (in Bengali), Yugantarj which was to preach open revolt 
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and absolute denial of British rule and publish a series of articles on the 
conduct of guerilla warfare. Sri Aurobindo himself wrote some of the 
opening articles in the early numbers and he always exercised a general 
control.’ The Yugantar made its first appearance in March 1906 as the 
mouthpiece of the revolutionary party. A tiny spark, it blew into a flame 
and burnt its way into the hearts of the peofjle. Young and old, none could 
do without reading it, the first thing in the morning. In the words of 
Upendranath Bandyopadhya3ra, a co-worker of Barindra, who was also 
with him in the Manikrala C^den and in the Andamans, ^the Yugantar 
sold like hot cakes. One thousand—five thousand—^ten—twenty thousand 
copies every week—^that was how the sale leapt up in the course of a year.’ 

In June 1906 Sri Aurobindo returned to Baroda. When on a visit to 
Qiandod he went to a temple of Kali on the bank of the Narbada. There 
he saw and felt a presence in the image and became convinced of the 
truth behind image worship. 

In July he came to Calcutta and put up with Subodhchandra Miillik 
who was called Raja by his grateful countrymen for his donation of a 
lakh of rupees for national education, the only stipulation of the gift being 
that Sri Aurobindo should be on the teaching staff of the college. Subodh¬ 
chandra was Sri Aurobindo’s friend and collaborator in political work, 
and a brother-in-law of Charuchandra Dutt mentioned before. This was, 
in fact, the occasion for Sri Aurobindo to leave the Baroda service and parti¬ 
cipate in the Swadeshi movement. He was appointed Principal of the 
National College started by the National Council of Education, out of 
which has evolved the Jadavpur University of today. Sri Aurobindo soon 
became the idol of his students. While leaving the college to devote him¬ 
self exclusively to political work he addressed the students concluding 
with the words: There are times in a nation’s history when Providence 
places before it one work, one aim, to which everything else, however 
high and noble in itself, has to be sacrificed. Such a time has now arrived 
for our Motherland when nothing is dearer than service, when everything 
else is to be directed to that end. If you study, study for her sake; 
train yourself body and mind and soul for her service....Work that she 
may prosper. Suffer that she may rejoice....’ 

The most important work that lay before him now was the propagation 
of the new nationalistic ideas and ideals all over India. Next was the 
coordination of the Nationalist elements into one party, and the revolu¬ 
tionary into another. The opportunity for the first came when Bipin- 
chandra Pal wanted him to join his daily paper Bande Mataram which 
soon became the chief organ of the Nationalist Party, the evangel of New 
Nationalism. To the second item he could give a form some time before 
the Calcutta sessions of the Congress in 1906. Sri Aurobindo called a meet- 
ii^ of the Nationalists and, as he said, 'persuaded them to take pubhc posi¬ 
tion as a party, proclaim Tilak as their leader and enter into a contest with 
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the Moderate leaders for the control of the Congress and of public opinion 
and action in the country. The first great public clash between the two 
parties took place in the sessions of the Congress at Calcutta.’ When, there¬ 
fore, the election of the President came up, the Nationalists chose Tilak. 
The Moderates, in order to avoid the election of an extremist, decided 
upon a non-party man—Dad^bhai Naoroji. Dadabhai knew of the stand 
of the Nationalists, most powerfully reaffirmed by Sri Aurobindo in the 
columns of Bande Mataram in which for days on end he reiterated that 
nothing short of complete freedom, 'absolute autonomy free from British 
control’, would satisfy the political aspirations of India. 

In the Subjects Committee of the Congress Bipinchandra Pal, the 
spokesman of the Nationalist Party, opposed the official resolution that 
the boycott should be recognised as legitimate only in Bengal. He pro¬ 
posed that in order to be effective the boycott should be adopted by other 
provinces. The President disallowed Pal’s amendment. As a protest Tilak, 
Pal, Sri Aurobindo, Motilal Ghosh, Khaparde and Aswinikumar Dutta 
left the Subjects Committee. They decided that the only thing they should 
do now was to strengthen their Party. This might be taken as a prelude to 
the Surat imbroglio. 

Sri Aurobindo started now to define the aims and methods of the New 
Party, and of the new movement vis-d-^is the coimtry’s sad plight under 
alien rule. Bengal, sought to be smothered, had found her mantra : 
now she received her breath and voice—^the voice that rang from comer 
to comer of the sub-continent, the breath that made her smouldering 
fire blaze up. Indeed, the whole country leapt into a new life, a new 
enthusiasm as the columns of the Bande Mataram radiated from day to day 
the hope and promise of a new dawn after centuries of bleak despair and 
thickening gloom. 

The extracts from the Bande Mataram, given here, may offer an insight 
into the vision and outlook of Sri Aurobindo in those days and afterwards : 
'The new movement is not primarily a protest against bad government, 
—^it is a protest against the continuance of British control... it is bom 
of a conviction that the time has come when India can, should and will 
become a great, free and united nation.’ 'We advocate the straggle for 
Swaraj, first because Liberty is in itself a necessity of national life; secondly, 
because Liberty is the first indispensable condition of national develop¬ 
ment; thirdly because in the next great stage of human progress it is not a 
material but a spiritual, moral and psychical advance that has to be made 
and for this a free Asia and in Asia a free India must take the lead, and 
Liberty is therefore worth striving for for the world’s sake. India must 
have Swaraj in order to live; she must have Swaraj in order to live well 
and happily; she must have Swaraj in order to live for the world, not as a 
slave for the material and political benefit of a single purse-proud and selfish 
nation, but as a free people for the spiritual and intellectual benefit of the 
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human race/ 'India is the guru of the nations, the physician of the 
human soul in its profounder maladies; she is destined once more to 
new-mould the life of the world and restore the peace of the human spirit. 
But Swaraj is the necessary condition of her work and before she can do 
the work, she must fulfil the condition.’ 

This aim became the aim of the New P£^, and passive resistance was 
one of the means to this end. The theory and practice of passive resistance, 
elaborated in a sequence by Sri Aurobindo, was published in the Bande 
Mataram in April 1907. Defining its aim he wrote : ‘Just as “No repre¬ 
sentation, no taxation” was the watchword of the American constitutional 
agitation in the eighteenth century, so “No control, no co-operation” 
should be the watchword of our lawful agitation—for constitution we have 
none—in the twentieth. We sum up this refusal of co-operation in the 
convenient word “Boycott”, refusal of co-operation in the industrial 
exploitation of our coimtry, in education, in government, in judicial 
administration, in the details oi official intercourse.’ 

Sri Aurobindo also suggested ‘a no-tax campaign’ as a sequel to the 
passive resistance movement and a setting up of a popular authoriy, a 
kind of parallel government of the people. ‘We have to establish a popu¬ 
lar authority which will exist side by side and in rivalry with a despotic 
foreign bureaucracy... .This popular authority will have to dispute every 
part of our nationd life and activity, one by one, step by step, with the 
intruding force to the extreme point of entire emancipation from alien 
control.’ 

Sri Aurobindo concluded the series 'with these words : ‘Vedantism 
accepts no distintion of true or false religions, but considers only what will 
lead more or less surely, more or less quickly to mok§a, spiritual emanci¬ 
pation and the realisation of the Divinity within. Our attitude is a poli¬ 
tical Vedantism. India, free, one and indivisible, is the divine realisation 
to which we move,—emancipation our aim; to that end each nation must 
practise the political creed which is the most suited to its t^perament 
and circumstances; for that is the best for it which leads most surely and 
completely to natioiml liberty and national self-realisation. But whatever 
leads only to continued subjection must be spewed out as mere vileness 
and impurity. Passive resistance may be the final method of salvation in 
our case or it may be only the preparation for the final sddhand. In either 
case, the sooner we put it into full and perfect practice, the nearer we shall 
be to national liberty.’ 15 August 1947 bears witness to the truth of this 
foresight. 

The great Tilak, a far-seeing leader of the time and a co-worker of Sri 
Aurobindo, read into his writings deeper bearings than the immediate 
and the obvious. Referring to the above series on passive resistance he 
wrote in his paper Makratta : ‘Who knows what is but sedition today may 
be divine truth tomorrow ? Mr. Aurobindo is a sweet soul.’ 
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While such ideas, so powerfully expressed, acted on the mind and heart 
of the nation, they were too much for the Government to stand. But 
the articles were so skilfully written that they could not be brought under 
penal clause. In the absence of direct evidence against Sri Aurobindo 
the Government arrested him on 16 August 1907 on a charge of sedition 
based on translated versions,of the Yvgantar articles published in the 
Bande Mataramy the prosecution citing Bipinchandra Pal as the principal 
witness. The charge failed as it could not be proved that Sri Aurobindo 
was the editor of the paper. This was mainly due to the refusal of Bipin¬ 
chandra, the only person in the know, to give evidence, and the penalty 
he paid was six months’ imprisonment. On this occasion, the Bande 
Mataram wrote : ‘A great orator and writer, this spokesman and prophet 
of Nationalism has risen ten times as high as he was before in the estimation 
of his country... .Nationalism has already become the stroller for his 
self-immolation.’ Later, on another occasion Sri Aurobindo said : 'Bipin¬ 
chandra was perhaps the best and the most original political thinker in 
the country, an excellent writer and magnificent orator,’ 'one of mightiest 
prophets of Indian Nationalism’. 

Explaining the Nationalist programme Bipinchandra once said: 'Our 
programme is that we shall so work in the country, so combine the re¬ 
sources of the people, so organise the forces of the nation, so develop the 
instinct of freedom in the community, that by these means we shall—shall 
in the imperative—compel the submission to our will of any power that may 
set itself against us.’ Bipinchandra was a devout spiritual seeker. While 
in jail he had a spiritual experience in which he saw God in every man. 
One of his remarli^ble writings was his original and illuminating exposition 
of Bengal Vaishnavism in which he sensed the seed of 'Universal Divine 
Humanity.’ Later Bipinchandra discovered the world significance of 
Indian Nationalism. 'Blessed is the perfected life of the individual. Blessed 
is the larger and diviner life of the nation wherein the individual finds his 
highest fulfilment; blessed, thrice blessed, is that Universal Life of 
Humanity wherein is the fulfilment of all national life and aspirations.* 

There can be no better assessment of Sri Aurobindo’s work for his coun¬ 
try through the Bande Mataram than that by his contemporaries. But 
before quoting them let ite own editorial notes speak : 'It {Bande Mataram) 
claims that it has given expression to the will of the people and sketched their 
ideals and aspirations with the greatest amount of fidelity. It is for this 
reason that it has received a splendid reception in almost all the provinces 
of India. The amount of support it has got in the first year of its existence 
surpasses all previous records in Indian journalism.’ Here are the words 
of Bipinchandra : 'This paper at once secured for itsdf a recogmsed posi¬ 
tion in Indian journalism. The hand of the master (Sri Aurobindo) was in 
it, from the very beginning.... From a tutor of a few youths he thus 
became the teacher of the whole nation... .His only care is for his coun- 
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try—^the Mother as he always calls her. His only recognised obligations 
are to her. Nationalism—at the best a concern of the intellect with some, 
at the lowest a political cry and aspiration with others—^is with Aravinda 
a supreme passion of his soul. Few, indeed, have grasped the full force 
and meaning of the Nationalist ideal as Aravinda has done.’ K. N. Katju 
said ; *Vande Mataram was a wonder to tl^ people of that time. In fact, 
it worked like a miracle.... Sri Aurobindo has been to us like a star of 
freedom.* S.K.Ratcliffe, a British journalist, wrote : 'We know Aurobindo 
Ghose only as a revolutionary nationalist and editor of a flaming newspaper 
which struck a ringing new note in Indian daily journalism.... It was 
the most effective voice of what we then called nationalist extremism.* 
But the most glowing tribute of all came from Brahmabandhab Upadhyaya, 
a great scholar, an intrepid fighter for India’s freedom and a co-worker of 
Sri Aurobindo in the held of revolutionary journalism. He hailed Sri 
Aurobindo’s writings in the Bande Mataram as a 'mantric power*. He 
wrote: 'Our Aurobindo is a rare phenomenon in the world. In him 
resides the sattwic divine beauty, snow-dad, resplendent. Great and 
vast. Vast in the vastness of his heart. Great in the glory of his own self, 
his swadharma as a Hindu. A man so pure and complete —z fire-charged 
thunder, yet tender and ddicate as the lotus-leaf. A man rich in know¬ 
ledge, self^lost in meditation; you can nowhere find his like in the three 
worlds. When such a one worships the Mother, Swaraj is now no 
far-oflf event.* 

On Sri Aurobindo’s arrest the whole country from end to end expressed 
sympathy appreciating in glowing terms his 'invaluable service to the 
country’s cause.* Here are the opening lines from the famous poem of the 
greatest of poets marking the occasion: 

'Rabindranath, O Aurobindo, bows to thee ! 

O friend, my country’s friend, O voice incarnate, free, 

Of India’s soul!’ 

With all eyes of the country now upon Sri Aurobindo all its problems 
too centred round him as its acknowledged leader. The Midnapur District 
Conference was to meet about the middle of December 1907, and the 
Indian National Congress at Surat in the last week. Both of these claimed 
his immediate attention. 

Some time before December 1907, Henry W. Nevinson, an English 
M.P., who was on a study-tour in India, had an interview with Sri 
Aurobindo in Calcutta. Concluding his impressions in his book The New 
Spirit in India, he said : 'Grave with intemity, careless of fate or opinion, 
and one of the most silent of men I have known, Arabindo was of the stuff 
that dreamers are made of, but dreamers who act their dreams, indifferent 
to the means.’ J. Ramsay MacDonald, then the famous Labour Party 
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leader, also met Sri Aurobindo. To his question ‘What is your concep¬ 
tion of the end which is being worked by our Indian administration ?* 
Sri Aurobindo replied, ‘A free and independent India.’ 

The Calcutta sessions of the Congress showed tha t the Moderate in¬ 
fluence was yet strong in it. So, to fight Moderatism was the immediate 
task before the Nationalists. ^The Midnapur Conference was attended 
by both the parties. The Moderates were led by Surendranath Banerji, 
the Nationalists by Sri Aurobindo. When their l^itimate proposids 
were ‘contemptuously turned down’ the Nationalists left the Conference 
in a body regarding it as ‘not a national conference but a sort of fortress 
against the Nationalists, erected by the local Moderate leaders under the 
protection of Executive oflidals and police.’ On the third day the Nationa¬ 
lists held an open-air conference attended by three thousand people, in 
which they explained their reasons for secession, and in which the ori^nal 
Nationalist resolutions including the one on Swaraj, the first Swaraj re¬ 
solution, were passed unanimously. It was certainly a victory, a hard- 
won victory for the resurgent soul of India whose ‘voice incarnate’ and 
leading spirit was Sri Aurobindo. 

Sri Aurobindo now called upon his countrymen to muster strong 
at Surat and ‘swell the tide of national life which has just begun to flow.’ 
In Surat also, vinrote Sri Aurobindo, the Moderates would not give any 
quarter to the Nationalists. Their President refused to give permission 
to Tilak to speak but Tilak insisted on his rights and began to read his 
resolution and speak. Then was there a tremendous uproar. And when 
some Gujarati volunteers tried to hurl chairs at him, others from Maha¬ 
rashtra became furious; Sri Aurobindo then gave the order to break the 
Congress. Here are his own words: ‘History very seldom records the 
things that were decisive but took place behind the veil; it records the show 
in front of the curtain. Very few people know that it was I (without con¬ 
sulting Tilak) who gave the order that led to the breaking of the Congress 
and was responsible for the refusal to join the new-fangled Moderate 
Convention which were the two decisive happenings at Surat. Even my 
action in giving the movement in Bengal its militant turn or founding 
the revolutionary movement is very little known.’ 

Sri Aurobindo was all along in the pandal when the milie was on. He 
stood there calm and unperturbed, surrounded by some young 
revolutionary workers of Midnapur including Satyendra and Barindra, 
who all were looking with wonder at his absolutely umuffled face, 
though they knew well that they were standing by an extraordinary soul, 
a master-spirit who alone could take upon himself the responsibility of 
breaking up the Moderate Congress. 

Thus did Surat signalise on the one hand the end of Moderatism in 
Indian politics and, on the other, a further accentuation of the forward 
programme of the New Party, which the country had already accepted 
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with enthusiasm as an effective plan of action. 

As regards Sri Aurobindo’s inner life about this time nothing is known 
except that, as stated by one of his constant companions, 'he was all the 
time in a state of meditation*. In January 1907, in a letter to his wife he 
wrote :'.. .henceforth I am no longer to be guided by my own will. I shall 
have to go where God will lead me, to do yhat God will have me do, as a 
puppet in His hands.’ While at Surat, he felt the need of some help in 
his spiritual pursuits. And this he received from Vishnu Bhaskar Lele at 
Baroda where he came after the Surat Congress. The meditation that he 
did according to Lele’s instructions gave him in three days the realisation 
of 'the silent, spaceless and timeless Brahman*. This was his first major 
spiritual realisation; the second one, in Alipur Jail, was that of 'the cosmic 
consciousness and of the Divine in all beings and in ail that is*. 

Sri Aurobindo’s mind now was absolutely stilled, completely empty, 
without any thought, any idea. He asked Lele what to do at a Bombay 
meeting he was invited to address. Lele told him to make namaskdr to 
the audience and wait and speech would come to him from some other 
source than the mind. So in fact the speech came, and ever since all 
speech, writing, thought and outward activity so came to him from above 
the brain-mind. And what a speech it was ! In every sense, a revelation 
of the unique philosophy of Nationalism which he called 'a religion that 
has come to India from God....Nationalism is immortal; Nationalism can¬ 
not die, because it is no human being, it is God who is working in 
Boigal.* 

On his return to Calcutta Sri Aurobindo’s began affirming in the colunms 
of the Bande Matcaram the spiritual significance of the national movement 
led by the New Party. He wrote : 'Nationalism is an Avatar....It is a di¬ 
vinely-appointed Sh^ti and must do its God-given work before it re¬ 
turns to the bosom of Universal Energy from which it came.* Here is 
another prophetic declaration of his: 'The movement of ^hich the first 
outbreak was political will end in a spiritual consummation.* He set forth 
the mission of Indian Nationalism: 'To recover Indian thought, Indian 
character, Indian perceptions, Indian energy, Indian greatness, and to 
solve the problems that perplex the world m an Indian spirit and from 
the Indian standpoint, this, in our view, is the mission of Indian 
Nationalism.* 

In his speeches of this time Sri Aurobindo laid down the spiritual basis 
of the new movement. Happily, most of its leaders were ardent devotees 
of God, disciples of Sri Ramakrishna or of Yogi Vijayakrishna Goswami, 
or of other Gurus of the time. Among those who had imbibed such infl- 
ence were, as mentioned by Sri Aurobindo, Bipinchandra Pal, Aswini- 
kumar Datta, Monoranjan Guha-Thakurta, Pramathanath Mitra, Satis- 
chandra Mukhopadhyaya, all co-workers of Sri Aurobindo. It is by their 
selfless work and by their inspiring teachings that national service was 
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exalted into a dhanna, the one duty assigned to every Indian. 

Besides their political work, everyone of the leaders did something 
notable in social, cultural and educational spheres. Satischandra’s con¬ 
tribution was more cultural and educational than political. Through his 
journal The Dawn he did remarkable work in awakening the people to their 
ancient heritage. It containediButhentic expositions of the glorious past of 
India, and suggestions for the revival of the ancient spirit in new and fresh 
forms. His "Dawn Society” moulded hundreds of youths who later served 
their country in various ways. The Society has been rightly called the 
first phase of the National Education movement. A man of exemplary 
character, of large vision and high idealism, Satischandra furthered the 
cause of his country’s uplift in a devoted manner. 

Besides giving a sharp revolutionary turn to journalism and politics, Sri 
Aurobindo did secret work for an armed insurrection. The Partition, and 
the violent repression started at Barisal and pursued with greater and 
greater violence elsewhere, widened the field of recruitment. The seed 
of revolution sown in 1902, hitherto sprouting under difficult conditions, 
was now imwittingly fostered by Government itself! The Barisal atro¬ 
cities served to swell the number of new recruits from many quarters. 
Some of them gave to Sri Aurobindo himself the pledge of secret work 
and self-dedication. It was time to organise the young men into a centre 
and Barindra, at the instance of Sri Aurobindo, did so in the Maniktala 
garden. The daily programme there included meditation, study of re¬ 
volutionary literature and regular reading of the Gita. Most of the young 
men of this group were heroic souls of an unprecendented courage, blessed 
by their heaven-born guide, philosopher and friend. One of them was 
Nolini Kanta Gupta, now Secretary, Sri Aurobindo Ashram, and an 
authentic exponent of Sri Aurobindo, from whom the writer has had in¬ 
formation about this revolutionary centre. It was indeed a glorious hour 
in India’s history when these dedicated children of the Mother were 
preparing themselves in that garden for the sacred work of their country’s 
freedom. To make bombs for murder of officials was not their aim. It was 
only to rouse the kshatriya spirit whose disappearance, said Sri Aurobindo, 
was the cause of India’s downfall. The plan was to organise a country¬ 
wide challenge to authority, to destroy the enemy of the national move¬ 
ment. 'The New Nationalism,’ wrote Sri Aurobindo, ‘is a call for the 
men of faith, men who dare and do impossibilities, the men of extremes, 
the prophets, martyrs, the crusaders and rebels, the desperate adventurers 
and reckless doers, the kshatriyas, the samurai, the initiators of revolu¬ 
tions. It is the right of the new India.* 

As Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, Kingsford was then inflicting 
brutal punishments on political workers, young and old. The Maniktala 
revolutionaries decided to do away with this devil of a man. But the two 
young men sent for the job hit two innocents at Muzuffiupur where Kings- 
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ford was transferred. This as well as several other attempts roused the 
Government to drastic action which meant widespread seardies and arrests 
started within a couple of days of the above incident. Sri Aurobindo and 
about forty workers were arrested on 2 May 1908. 

Now began that memorable and long-drawn-out political trial. A 
notable episode during their detention in jail as imdertrials was the 
shooting in jail of the approver Narendra Goswami by Satyendra Basu 
and Kanailal Dutta—two of the greatest martyrs in the cause of India’s 
freedom. A British paper compared them with Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton of Greek fame. 

A remarkable feature of this sensational trial of Sri Aurobindo was his 
magnificent defence by Chittaranjan Das, poet and patriot and his friend 
and collaborator. In his peroration he made a fervent appeal to the Judge 
and the Assessors: 'My appeal to you is this, that long after the controversy 
will be hushed in silence, long after this turmoil, this agitation will have 
ceased, long after he is dead and gone, he will be looked upon as the poet 
of patriotism, as the prophet of nationalism and the lover of humanity. 
Long after he is dead and gone, his words will be echoed and re-echoed, 
not only in India, but across distant seas and lands. Therefore, I say that 
the man in his position is not only standing before the bar of this court 
but before the bar of the High Court of History.* 

Sri Aurobindo’s life in jail was for him 'Ashram life*. 'Long and hard 
had I striven,’ he wrote, 'to have a direct vision of Narayana in the heart; 
high hopes had I cherished to have the Lord of the universe, the Puru- 
shottama, as friend and master. But a thousand and one pulls of the world, 
bonds of various activities, and the massed obscurities of ignorance stood 
in the way. At length the God of all grace and bliss put away those obs¬ 
tacles with a single wave of his hand and cleared the way, showed me the 
Yogashram and himself stayed with me in the small cell of sadhana, as 
Friend and Guru The one result of the wrath of the British Govern¬ 
ment was my attainment of God.’^ 

Sri Aurobindo devoted his time in jail to the study of the Gita and the 
Upanishads, and to the practice of the Yoga of the Gita which brought 
about certain changes in his body. One such noticed by his fellow under¬ 
trials was that his hair w^ shining continually though no oil was allowed 
in jail. He had besides attained mastery over bodily functions. 
Another notable experience of Sri Aurobindo in jail, as said at length in 
Chapter XIV, was that he heard for a fortnight the voice of Vivekananda 
giving him 'a clue in the direction of the Supermind’. Sri Aurobindo had 
yet another direct experience of Vivekananda’s presence when he was prac¬ 
tising Hathayoga. Might it be that there was an inner afi8nity between 
these two divine souls ? 

Sri Aurobindo’s companions in jail, undertrials like him, were absolutely 
^ Sri Aurobindo : Kcara-Kdhim (Bengali). 
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unconcerned about their future—death on the gallows or transportation 
for life. They passed their days in Yoga and study, in mirth and merri¬ 
ment. One day a European warder said to his fellow-warder, 'Look here 
the man*s going to be hanged, and he laughs.* The companion, an Irish¬ 
man, replied, 'Yes, I know; they all laugh at death.’ Here are Sri 
Aurobindo’s words on them,: '...let me speak about the boys,—^my 
co-accused, my companions in danger. From their bearing in court I could 
well perceive that a new age had dawned over Bengal, children of a new 
mould were on the lap of the Mother.... A glance at these boys gave one 
the impression as if men of different culture, high-souled, indomitable 
heroes of another epoch, had now returned to India. That frank, fearless 
look, those manly accents, that carefree cheerful laughter, the same force¬ 
fulness of spirit, unshaken even in such grave danger, the same light heart, 
the absence of sadness, of worry or of anguish were the marks not of the 
Indians sunk in ignorance and inertia but of a new age, a new race, a new 
stream of activity. If they were murderers, one must say that the monster’s 
shade of murder had not fallen over their nature; of cruelty, fanatidsiti, 
brutality there was no trace in them.’ 

Almost in the same vein Sri Aurobindo spoke of another great martyr 
to India’s freedom, Jatindranath Mukhopadhyaya. 'He was one of my 
most trusted lieutenants, a wonderful man who would belong to the front 
rank of humanity; such beauty and strength combined into one I have not 
seen. His stature was like that of a warrior.’ In 1915 Jatindra died fighting 
single-handed, to the last of his bullets, a pitched battle on a hill-top at 
Balasore (Orissa) with a large armed Police force. Another heroic soul 
was Kanailal Datta who, when sentenced to capital punishment for 
shooting to death his country’s traitor, began to grow in weight, his ever- 
bright face looked brighter, his whole figure seemed a robe of celestial 
light. Quite to the surprise of all, he was found fast asleep even on the very 
morning of his execution. Even English officials expressed their sponta¬ 
neous homage to his heroic soul as well as to Jatindra’s. These true children 
of the Mother of Light that India is, in whose vision they lived, moved and 
had their bemg, will for ever shine in letters of gold in the history of India’s 
struggle for freedom, in the history as well of her resurgence in modem 
times. 

On 5 May 1909, just after one year, Sri Aurobindo came out of jail. 
He made his first public utterance at Uttarpara, in which he mentioned 
his spiritual realisations and experiences in jail, his vision of Sri Krishna 
ever3rwhcre. Here are his own words : 'I looked at the jail that secluded 
nie from men and it was no longer by its high walls that I was imprisoned; 
DLO, it was Vasudeva who surrounded me. I walked under the branches of 
the tree in front of my cell but it was not the tree, I knew it was Vasudeva, 
it was Sri Krishna whom I saw standing there and holding over me his 
shade. I looked at the bars of my cell, the very grating that did duty for 
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a door and again I saw Vasudeva. It was Naraj^ina who was guarding and 
standing sentry over me. Or I lay on the croarse blankets that were given 
me for a couch and felt the arms of Sri Krishna around me, the arms of 
my Friend and Lover. This was the first use of the deeper vision He gave 
me. I looked at the prisoners in the jaU, the thieves, the murderers, the 
swindlers, and as I looked at them I saw Vasudeva, it was Narayana whom 
I found in these darkened souls and misused bodies.’ 

Some of the writer’s relations who attended the meeting felt an exalting 
influence in the atmosphere, a strange stirring in their soul as they heard 
the divine names of Narayana, Vasudeva, Sri Krishna, fall from Sri 
Aurobindo’s Ups in clear ringing notes. 

It was with a definite Command from God that Sri Aurobindo came 
out of jail. The command was to work for the all-round uplift of the 
nation both in the inner and outer spheres of life. But conditions were 
not favourable. There was discouragement and depression. Yet he was 
determined to resume and continue the struggle. He began addressing 
pubUc meetings both in Calcutta and the districts. He started two weeklies, 
the Karmayogin in EngUsh, and Dhamta in BengaU, which soon had a fairly 
good circulation. In these journals and in his speeches he reinterpreted 
the New Nationalism from the larger vision of India’s spiritual ideal 
divinely revealed to him in jail. In the Bengal Provincial Conference at 
Hooghly he showed his bold statesmanship in the way he tackled the 
problem of bringing about a rapprochement between the Moderate and the 
Nationalist sections in the poUtical life of Bengal. He knew—^and none 
better—that a united Congress would be the most powerful front the 
country could present to the aUen bureaucracy. When the Moderates 
would not accept any item of the NationaUst prognunme, he gave way and 
sgreed only to their main point of securing some definite step in relation 
to the holding of a united Congress. 

Speaking about the position of the Nationalist Party at this time Sri 
Aurobindo wrote : *The Nationalist Party is in practical possession of the 
heart and mind of Bengal. It is strongly supported in other parts of 
India and controls Maharashtra. It is growing in strength, energy and 
wisdom. It surely inherits the future. Under such circumstances, it can 
Afford to wait.’ 

During this period of his public activities Sri Aurobindo reaffirmed the 
principal items of his political programme, which, by the way, formed 
part of later movements for liberation. He showed that the endeavours 
of his party were for a complete regeneration of the country and that 
freedom was its indispensable basis. Realising at every step that there 
was a spiritual force at work, that, as he said, 'a Power from above came 
down to uplift the nation’, that everything was being shaped by a divine 
Will, that India’s awakening was a divine intention, he called upon his 
countrymen to be conscious of that Will and to work for the country 
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as instruments of the Divine. To be able to do so, they must have a 
clear grasp of the deep sigmficance of India’s culture and history and deve¬ 
lop as weU some inner power. The one thing needful in that hour of India’s 
rebirth, he insisted, was a recovery of her spiritual strength. If India was 
to be true to herself and rise to the greatness assigned to her, she must 
repossess her inborn spiritualipr and make that the foundation and motive 
power of all her endeavour, for, he said, 'the outer result can only 
endure if it is founded on inner realities.’ 

That repossession, according to him, was 'the path by which we shall 
arrive at a higher national character and evolution.’ He asserted: 'It is 
God’s Will that we should be ourselves and not Europe. We have sought 
to regain life by following the law of another being than our own. We 
must return and seek the sources of life and strength within ourselves. We 
must know our past and recover it for purposes of our future. Our business 
is to realise ourselves first and to mould everything to the law of India’s 
eternal life and nature.... For it is in the spirit that strength is eternal and 
you must win back the kingdom of yourselves, the inner Swaraj, before 
you can win back your outer empire. There the Mother dwells and she 
waits for worship that she may give strength.’ 'We believe that it is to 
make Yoga tlie ideal of human life that India rises today; by the Yoga she 
will get strength to realise her freedom, unity and greatness, by the Yoga 
she will keep strength to preserve it. It is a spiritual revolution we foresee 
and the material is only a shadow and reflex.’ 

At that time the talk of some Reforms was in the air. Sri Aurobindo 
exposed their utter hollowness. He declared that they meant no real trans¬ 
fer of power to India, and that so long as there was no real control, there 
would be no cooperation. This he emphasised in his 'An Open Letter to 
My Countrymen’ published in Karmayogin of 31 July 1909. It contained 
a reaffirmation of his Nationalist political programme suited to the then 
existing conditions of the coimtry, which he himself summed up as 
follows : 

1. Persistence with a strict regard to law in a peaceful policy of 
self-help and passive resistance. 

2. The regulation of our attitude towards the Government by the 
principle of 'No control, no cooperation’. 

3. A rapprochement with the Moderate party wherever possible and the 
reconstitution of a united Congr^s. 

4. The regulation of the Boycott Movement so as to make both the 
political and the economic boycott effective. 

5. The organisation of the Provinces if not of the whole country 
according to our original programme. 

The Government read into this and other utterances and activities of 
Sri Aurobindo a meaning which justified the continuance of their repres¬ 
sive policy. They now decided to get rid of Sri Aurobindo by deporting 
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him. Sister Nivedita suggested that he should now leave British India 
and work from outside. Sri Aurobindo contented himself with publishing 
in the Karmayogin a signed article in which he spoke of the projected 
deportation and left to the country what he called his last will and 
testament. 

^Sometime after this’, wrote Sri Aurobindo, *one night information was 
brought to him of the Government’s intention to search the office and 
arrest him. While considering what should be his attitude, he received a 
sudden command from above to go to Chanderanagore, then in French 
India. He obeyed the command at once, for it was now his rule to' move 
only as he was moved by the divine guidance and never to resist and de¬ 
part from it; he did not stay to consult with anyone but in ten minutes 
was at the river ghat and in a boat in the Ganges; in a few hours he was 
at Chandemagore where he wrat into secret residence....At Chandemagore 
he plunged entirely into solitary meditation and ceased all other activity. 
Then there came to him a call to proceed to Pondicherry. A boat manned 
by some young revolutionaries of Uttarpara took him to Calcutta; there 
he boarded xheDupleix and reached Pondicherry on 4 April 1910.’ 

Here closes one phase of his career. But before the next is taken up for 
study it may be well to make a rapid review of his work for India’s free¬ 
dom. Enumeradng his services as a political thinker, a recent publication^ 
says that his first great service was that 'he could divine the greatest poli¬ 
tick need of the country and defined it in the shining ideal of Swaraj. 
The second great service of his political genius was the clear and logical 
formulation of a new revolutionary line of action known as "passive 
resistance”. The third great service of the master-mind was the powerful 
advocacy of a new conception of the coimtry which was not to him a mere 
"stretch of earth or a mass of individuals”, but the Divine Mother herself. 
In his intuitive vision he realised "the motherhood of God in the country” 
and, moved by that divine ecstasy, he called upon his countrymen to see 
the same "vision of the Mother.” With him patriotism was the first im¬ 
pulse and nationalism the supreme religion.’ As regards his political ac¬ 
tion, Sri Aurobindo’s immediate aim was, as he himself said, ‘to establish 
and generalise the idea of independence in the mind of the Indian people.’ 
‘The lava-like flood of the Swadeshi movement fertilised the soil and did 
for the country in six years the work of six ordinary decades; it fixed the 
goal of freedom in the mind of the people.’ The brief spell of Sri 
Aurobindo’s political activity, by its own intrinsic force, was enough ‘to 
change the whole face of Indian politics and the whole spirit of Indian 
people to make independence its aim and non-co-operation and resistance 
its method, and even an imperfect application of this policy heightening into 
sporadic periods of revolt has been si^dent to bring about the victory. The 
course of subsequent events followed largely the line of Sri Aurobindo’s 

1 Halidas Mukhcrji and Uma Mukherji: Sri Attrobindo's Political Thought. 
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ideas. The Coi^ess was finaUy captured by the Nationalist party, declared 
independence its aim, organised itself for action,...and secured from Britain 
acceptance of independence for India... .But Ae greatest thing done in 
those years was the creation of a new spirit in the country. In the enthu¬ 
siasm that swept surging everywhere with the cry Bande Mataram ringing 
on aU sides, men felt it glorious to be alive and dare and act together and 
hope; the old apathy and timidity was broken and a force created which 
nothing could destroy and which rose again and again in wave after wave 
till it carried India to the beginning of a complete victory.* 

In explaining to a disciple why he left politics Sri Aurobindo wrote 
in 1932 : T did not leave politics because I felt I could do nothing more 
there; such an idea was very far from me. I came away because I got a 
distinct Adesh in the matter and because I did not want anything to inter¬ 
fere with my Yoga. I have severed connection entirely with politics, but 
before I did so I knew from within that the work I had begun there was 
destined to be carried forward, on lines I had foreseen, by others, and that 
the ultimate triumph of the movement I had initiated was sure without 
my personal action or presence. There was not the least motive of despair 
or sense of futility behind my withdrawal. For the rest, I have never 
known any will of mine for one major event in the conduct of world affeirs 
to fail in the end, although, it may take a long time for the world-forces to 
fulfil it.’ 

In 1918 when a young Gujerati^ saw Sri Aurobindo in Pondicherry and 
asked for permission to do revolutionary work Sri Aurobindo’s reply 
to him was that such work was no longer necessary. The young man won¬ 
dering how otherwise freedom would come, Sri Aurobindo’s categorical 
words were: *1 give you the assurance that India will be free’, firmly adding 
after a while, 'you can take it from me, the freedom of India is as certain 
as the rising of the sun tomorrow. The decree has already gone forth. It 
may not be long in coming.’ In 1920 Sri Aurobindo repeated this to ano¬ 
ther disciple^ to whom be said that when he received from God His as¬ 
surance of India’s freedom and His command to take up Yoga, he changed 
his course. 

But lo n g before all this, in April 1908, Sri Aurobindo expressed in the 
Bande Mataram his perception : 'England’s mission in India is over and 
it is time for her to recognise the limit of the lease given to her....She will 
stay as long as the des tini es of India need her and not a day longer, for it is 
not by her own strength that she came or is still here, and it is not by her 
own strength that she can remain. The resurgence of India is begim, it 
will accomplish itself with her help^ if she will, without it if she does not, 
against it if she opposes.’ 

^ A. B. Furani, now a member of Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry from whom the 
writer received this information. 

* S. Doraiswamy Iyer, from whom the writer received this information. 
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Similar feelings were expressed by Brahmabandhab Upadhyaya, that 
flaming revolutionary and co-worker of Sri Aurobindo. He edited a weekly 
called Sandhya, Tv^ght’, famous for its fiery ideas, in which he condem¬ 
ned the foreign rule in India as the worst of evils to be removed forthwith. 
In course of an article for which he was prosecuted and sentenced,he wrote: 
'We have heard the voice telling us that tlv; period of India’s suffering is 
about to close, that the day of her deliverance is at hand.’ Brahmabandhab 
refused to recognise the British Court and died a martyr’s death in hospital 
before undergoing the sentence. 

Sri Aurobindo’s words and actions and the influence they ocercised 
on the people of India bespeak the unique position he held in the leadership 
of the country in that critical period of her history. There were many 
powerful men who led the movement of liberation, but Sri Aurobindo was 
its life and soul. The weight of his presence, naturally silent but dynamic, 
his words, his actions were always of incalculable value. The distress, 
the agony, the indignity of India bleeding in bondage broke forth through 
his voice and pen and action and generated a fire that shall bum on till the 
India of his vision becomes a living reality. 

'Aurobindo shone for years as the brightest star on the Indian 
firmament. His association with the National Education movement at its 
inception lent dignity and charm to the cause... .Aurobindo’s genius shot up 
like a meteor. He was on the high skies only for a time. He flooded the 
land from Cape to Mount with the effulgence of his Ught.^ 

'The nationalism of Aurobindo Ghose was a burning religious emotion, the 
voice of God in man, the invincible demand on the part ofthe great Indian 
spiritual culture for expression through the reawakened soul to the world.’^ 

Says the greatest historian of modem India: 'Above all, the Extremist 
Party had an accession of immense strength when it was joined by Ara- 
binda Ghose who proved to be a host in himself. Indeed the entry of this 
new personality in the Congress arena may be regarded as a major event 
in Indian politics. Arabinda’s articles in the Bande Mataram put the 
Extremist Party on a high pedestal all over India. He expounded ^e high 
philosophy and national spirit which animated the Party, and also laid 
down its programme of action. But far more valuable to the Extremist 
Party than even his discourses was his striking personality. Fired with 
rdigious fervour he preached nationalism as a religion. ..and he, the 
prophet of this new religion, infused, by his precept and example, courage 
and strength into everyone that came in touch with him. His emergence 
in Indian politics was as sudden as it was unexpected. Of him it may be 
truly said that he awoke one morning and foimd himself fiunous, or that 
he came, he saw, he conquered. He rose like a meteor and vanished like it 
from the political atmosphere. But unlike the meteor the dazzling light he 

* B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya : History of Indian National Congress, Vol. I, p. 70. 

* M. A. Buch : Rise and Growth of Indian Militant Nationalism, pp. 187-188. 
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shed on Indian politics didnot vanish with him. The torch which he lighted 
continued to illumine Indian politics till it passed into the hands of worthy 
successors who led it to its destined goal.*^ 

Yet another evidence of Indian minds opening to the fuller significan ce 
of Sri Aurobindo’s work for India’s freedom: 'Sri Aurobindo thus emerges 
as a political thinker of gre^t importance in modem Indian political 
thought. He was largely responsible for imparting an esoteric and spiritual 
significance to the national movement, for placing before it the inspiring 
ideal of complete independence, for invigorating the spirit of India by a 
reassessment of the true bases of her great cultural heritage, for expounding 
a practical system whereby the goal of independence could be achieved, 
and for placing the whole movement in the broader context of internation¬ 
alism and the ideal of human unity. For a person to have done this in the 
short period of hardly five years of active political life is an achievement of 
no mean importance. Sri Aurobindo must be counted among the great 
builders of modem India, as he contributed nobly towards laying the foun¬ 
dations for the edifice of national freedom which Mahatma Gandhi and 
others later reared. Even after 1910 his interest in Indian freedom re¬ 
mained undiminished, and he lived to see the fruition of his work when 
India finally achieved Independence on his seventyfifth birthday, the 
fifteenth of August, 1947.^ 

In his Foreword to the book which concludes with the above-quoted 
words, Jawaharlal Nehru affirms in his inimitable way the singular im¬ 
portance of Sri Aurobindo’s pioneering work for India’s liberation. 


^ R. C. Majumdar : History of the Freedom Movement in India, Vol. II, pp. 203-4. 

* Karan Singh: Prophet of Indian Nationalism, A Study of the Political Thought 
of Sri Aurobindo Ghosh, 1893-1910, ?. 154 - 



CHAPTER XIX 


‘NEW LIGHT/ ‘NEW WORLD’i 


‘Rising from out of the solitary depths of the dark was a faint voice 
ringing in the ear: tapafy^ tapah, tapah / It was the voice of the Mother, of 
the World-Mother in the garb of Mother India on the threshold of a new 
life. Tapasya brought India into being, tapasya made her great, tapasya kept 
her immortal amid a thousand catastrophes, tapasya will give her a new 
body, endow her with a new youth, a new beauty and a new greatness, 
fill her with a new hope and a new victory, to the delight and ecstasy of her 
children... .Give up attachment to souU^s forms, plunge into the cave of 
your heart and draw strength from tapasya. Free the country with the 
wonderful force of tapasya. There is no other way.’ 

Sri Aurobindo wrote this in his Bengali Weekly D/wnwa some months 
before he left Bengal for Pondicherry. It was a csJl of the Mother to her 
devoted worshipper who listened and responded to it and the result was 
his retirement into what he called "my cave of Tapasya’. It is a fact of 
mystic ^perience, said Sri Aurobindo, that God as Divine Sakti is lead¬ 
ing India, and in this work those alone can help who become her faithful 
instruments and to whom she gives the vision of the Future. This fact 
cannot be proved to human reason; for, beyond reason is the higher Will 
that moves great souls. 

The spiritual visions and experiences of Sri Aurobindo in jail were 
indications enough that he was from then a passive instrument in die hands 
of the Divine having no movement, no thought, no action of his own which 
was not willed by God. In fact, this had begun even before, as he himself 
had said in his letters to his wife, and to which all his outer aedvities bore 
ample evidence. One so guided cannot indeed err, at least in the deeper 
sense of the Spirit’s direct governance of the souls open to its influence 
and working. It was, as he himself said, a command of God that brought 
him to Pondicherry from Chandemagore where in response to the same 
command he had gone from Calcutta. 

Whatever the Divine intendon behind the command, Sri Aurobindo’s 
move from North to South recalls to our mind the similar act of his 
Vedic predecessor Rishi Agastya. The other coincidences are that both 
settled down at Pondicherry and fixed here the seat of their Vedic Culture, 
Agastya’s asram being called Vedapuri, ‘the seat of the Vedic culture*. 
The ancient tradidon to this effea is supported by the recent finding 

^ Unacknowledged quotations in this Chapter are from Sri Aurobindo’s writings in¬ 
cluding Sn Aurobindo on Himsdf and on The Mother. 
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of Jouveau-Dubrcuil, a French archaeologist, according to whom Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram happens to stand on the very site of Agastya*s Veda- 
pun. Sri Aurobindo dived into the Vedic depths and revealed the eso¬ 
teric meaning of the Rigvedic hymns giving intimations of man’s divine 
future, and what is most striking, both accepted Matter for its ultimate 
divinisation. Thanks to the, Vedic bond forged by these luminous ex¬ 
ponents, India today stands inalienably one and indivisible with her 
great Past and d3aiamic Present interlinked with her greater Future. 

Thirty years before Sri Aurobindo’s arrival at Pondicherry in 1910, 
‘it was predicted by a famous Tamil Yogi that thirty years later a Yogi 
from the North would come to the South and practise there an integral 
Yoga (Poorna Yoga), and that would be one sign of the approaching 
liberty of India. He gave three utterances as the mark by which this 
Yogi could be recognised and all these were found in the letters Sri 
Aurobindo wrote to his wife*. 

Sri Aurobindo began his residence at Pondicherry under circumstances 
not at all happy or easy. The close police surveillance apart, there were 
acute financid difficulties due to which he and his four young companions 
had to pass through extreme hardships. To add to this, the British 
Government were hatching plans anyhow to remove him from Pondi¬ 
cherry and deport him. Their first attempt having failed. Lord Carmi¬ 
chael, Governor ot Bengal, conveyed to Sri Aurobindo, in 1915, his 
proposal that he would provide him with all facilities for study and spiritual 
pursuits at Darjeeling if he would come out of Pondicherry. This he 
rejected. Next they manoeuvred to have him extradited by the French 
Government in Paris. Happily, their scheme fizzled out. The British 
Government singled him out for such special attention simply because 
they regarded him as the one powerful menace to their continued hold 
on India. 

During his early years in Pondicherry Sri Aurobindo’s Yogic pursuits 
induded certain physical piocesses one of which was that in 1910 he 
fasted for twentyone days in order to test his already-attained mastery 
over bodily functions in Alipur Jail. During the period of the fast he 
carried on his day-to-day work with unimpaired energy and walked 
several hours daily in his room and broke the fast with his usual measure 
of normal food. The other was in 1915 when he took a big lump of 
opium in order again to test that mastery. There was no reaction. Sri 
Aurobindo once said that after his kdydsiddhi in Alipor Jail he had never 
had any illness. In Alipore Jail also he had fasted for ten days sleeping 
once in three nights. He had lost considerably in weight but gained in 
vital, mental and physical energy. All this whQe, as before and after, he 
kept himself occupied with various phases of his Yogic pursuits. 

While the Government looked upon Sri Aurobindo as their arch¬ 
enemy, India’s millions knew and adored him as their greatest friend 
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and the inspired champion of their freedom. And the leaders of the 
nation continued seeking his help and guidance in the conduct of the 
national movement. About 1916 ^e great Tilak was the first to remember 
his co-worker when he felt that the Congress was in need of a fresh and 
dynamic leadership. Sri Aurobindo’s work did not permit his accepting 
the offer. In 1918 Senegal Sanjeeva Rao^a Kannada Theosophist and 
educationist called on Sri Aurobindo, to whom he said that he foresaw 
*an Indo-British Commonwealth m which India will be a free and equal 
partner with Britain and other dominions.* Of this Sri Aurobindo also 
gave clear hints in his sequence The Ideal of Human t/mry then appearing 
in his philosophical review Arya. The same year came Sri Aurobindo’s 
Nationalist co-worker B.S. Moonje to persuade him to preside over the 
next Nagpur sessions of the Congress. In 1921, Col. Joshua Wedgewood, 
a British M.P., called. 

Tilak’s co-worker J. Baptista made in 1920 a request to Sri Aurobindo 
to take up the editorship of a paper which would be the organ of the Social 
Democratic Party he was then organising in Bombay. Sri Aurobindo 
expressing his inability wrote back saying, among other things, that 'the 
coimtry’s will to self-determination is bound to prevail before long.* 
In 1920 came W.W. Pearson, a co-worker of Rabindranath in Santiniketan. 
He had met the Mother in Japan. On his second visit in 1921 he began 
practising Sri Aurobindo*s Yoga. A high-souled Englishman, he aspired 
for India’s freedom and greamess and believed, as he wrote in a book of 
his, that 'the Dawn will come from India who will take her rightful place 
of leadership in the new age, the age of mankind’s spiritual civilisation*. 

Before going further, let us cast our eyes sis years back upon an event 
of supreme significance to Sri Aurobindo’s life and to India and the 
world at large—^the meeting of the Mother and Sri Aurobindo in Pondi¬ 
cherry on 29 March 1914. How did it take place ? The fact to be noted 
is that even before coming to India and meeting Sri Aurobindo, the 
Mother had been working in France on identical spiritual lines and having 
repeated visions of one whom at the very first sight on the day of the 
meeting she recognised as the one seen in her visions. She felt assured 
that her work was beside him in India, her 'spiritual home*, her 'true 
motherland* and the centre of her work for India and the world. On 
15 August 1954, she declared herself as an Indian citizen with tho words, 
'From the first time I came to India I felt that India is my true country, 
the country of my soul and spirit.* 

What were her first impressions of Sri Aurobindo ? Here is her own 
record : 'It matters not if there are hundreds of beings plunged in the 
densest ignorance. He whom we saw yesterday is on earth : His presence 
is enough to prove that a day will come when darkness shall be trans¬ 
formed into li^t, when Thy reign shall be indeed established upon earth.*^ 

* Primers and Meditations of the Mother, p. 88. 
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This destined meeting of two souls was meant to bring about a spiritual 
revolution on earth, unprecedented in its scope and content. In answer 
to a question, who the Mother was, Sri Aurobindo said : ‘The One whom 
we adore as the Mother is the divine Conscious Force that dominates all 
existence, one and yet so many-^ided that to follow her movement is im¬ 
possible even for the quickest,mmd and for the freest and most vast intel¬ 
ligence.’ ‘The Mother comes to bring down the Supramental and it is 
the descent which makes her full manifestation possible.* ‘Her embodi¬ 
ment is a chance for the earth-consciousness to receive the Supramental 
into it and to undergo first the transformation necessary for that to be 
possible.’ This is the work for wh'ch she has come to the earth and has 
chosen the holy land of India as its centre. 

The coming of the Mother is associated with another significant event 
—^the publication of the monthly philosophical review Arya^ the first 
issue of which appeared on 15 August 1914. It was edited by Sri 
Aurobindo in collaboration with the Mother and Paul Richard. The 
principal contributor to this unique journal was Sri Aurobindo himself 
whose massive revelatory sequences on the deepest problems of man’s 
individual and collective life filled almost the whole of each issue, 
continually for seven years. All these have since been published in 
book form. 

Writing in the Arya in 1918 on the sequences Sri Aurobindo said : 
‘Spirit being the fundamental truth of existence, life can be only its 
mWfestation... .To grow into the fulness of the Divine is the true law of 
human Ufe, and to shape man’s earthly existence into its image is the mean¬ 
ing of his evolution.’ This is the theme of his great work The Life Divine. 
How to grow into this fulness is another theme elaborated in The Synthe¬ 
sis of Yoga which seeks ‘to arrive at a synthetical view of the principles and 
methods of the various lines of spiritual self-discipline and the way in 
which they can lead to an integral divine life in the human existence... .In 
The Psychology of Social Development, we have indicated how these truths 
affect the evolution of human society. In The Ideal of Htmum Unity, we 
have taken the present trend of mankind towards a closer imification and 
tried to appreciate its tendencies and show what is wanting in them that 
real human unity may be achieved.’ In the sequence The Secret of the 
Veda, Sri Aurobindo discovers the inner meaning of the Vedic symbols 
and shows how in that m eaning lies the truth of man’s divine perfection. 
In this revelatory exposition of the Veda Sri Aurobindo points to ‘the light 
of that Vast Truth* visualised by the Vedic Seers millenniums ago. In 
this vision he saw the birth of India’s soul, the perennial source of all 
her spiritual strength and vitality sustaining her historic evolution through 
the ages. By his discovery of this truth of India’s soul Sri Aurobindo 
became one with it, one with its light that is eternal. And as he himself 
said, this he did years before he actually read the Veda. His Essays on the 
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Gita harmonises action with spiritual life by establishing a new synthesis 
of the three principal Yogic disciplines, the practice of which prepares 
man for his 'attainment of union with the Divine Being, and onraess with 
the supreme divine nature.’ The Future Poetry seizing the essence as 
well as the complex play of the poetic inspiration and surveying past 
English and Continental poetry, gives glimpses of the poet of the future 
as the seer whose work will be 'a voice of eternal things’, ‘a revelation 
of the infinite truth of existence and of the universal delight and beauty 
of a greater spiritualised vision and power of life.’ This poetry will be 
resplendent with the golden glory of New Dawns, a perennial inspiration 
of ever-new unfoldings of the Infinite Truth, the soul-expression of the 
new world in the making. Sri Aurobindo’s epic Savitri is a unique 
example of this future poetic creation. In his exposition of India’s culture, 
a pretty long sequence, since published in book form under the title 
The Foundations of Indian Culture^ Sri Aurobindo establishes the spiritual 
character of her civilisation; he lays his finger on the hidden truth of a 
larger resurgence of her soul and shows how that will place her in the 
forefront of the world as its spiritual leader. 

These revelations contain the Creative Word of India’s soul, the supreme 
word that would liberate man and create a new world of freedom, unity 
and perfection. A writer^ calls the Arya^ 'the Scripture of Indian Na¬ 
tionalism’ through which the voice of India’s soul utters the mantra of 
man’s redemption,—'this is Indian Nationalism of the universal type.’ 
A broad hint of this imiversal significance of Indian Nationalism could 
be read into Sri Aurobindo’s writings and speeches of the Swadeshi 
days in which one of the points often stressed was that India was rising 
not for herself alone but for the whole world. And this was also Viveka- 
nanda’s vision. Among those who understood and appreciated Sri 
Aurobindo’s Arya writings was that versatile genius Dwijendianath Tagore, 
Poet Rabindranath’s eldest brother, who said that what Sr Aurobindo 
said in the Arya had never before been said anywhere by anybody. 
Another was Romain Rolland, the eminent French savant, who called Arya^ 
'a review of the greatest importance’ and Sri Aurobindo 'the last of the 
great Rishis who holds in his outstretched hands the bow of Creative 
Impulse’. About India’s spirituality Romain Rolland said: 'It is an 
uninterrupted tide flowing from the most distant yesterdays to the most 
distant tomorrows.’ This echoes the Vedic hymn : 'Usha the ancient 
Dawn is the first in the eternal succession of the Dawns that are coming.* 
When asked why the Arya was discontinued in 1921 in spite of the fact 
that it was self-supporting, Sri Aurobindo said that people were finding 
it difficult to follow the trend of its thought in all its deeper implications. 
On another occasion, in answering the question how he could manage to 
write in the Arya on seven different subjects at one and the same time, he 
^ Prof. Jyotischandra Ghose in his book Life-Work of Sri Aurobindo, 
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said that if he went on writing seven issues of the ^rya every month for 
full seventy years, he could hardly exhaust all the knowledge that came 
to him from above ! This was just a way of saying that he was in posses¬ 
sion of a knowledge of higher truths that knew no limits. We have it from 
Sri Aurobindo himself, as already referred to at length in Chapter XV, 
that from 1910, more particularly from 1914 he received ceaseless streams 
of light, force and universal consciousness, all from supramental planes. 
And the result ?—^The new divine Message in the form of all his major 
prose works that he wrote in the Arya from 1914 to 1921. Once he said : 
‘If I wrote all that I knew it would be ten times the amount I have written.* 

Apart from his voluminous writings in the Arya.^ there used to flow 
from his pen essays, poems, plays, dialogues, commentaries on and trans¬ 
lations of, the Veda and the Upanishads. Poetry welled up in him when 
he was a boy of ten or eleven and continued its course freely all through 
his life, even through the busiest, most strenuous and critical periods of 
his political career. His files of manuscripts have brought to light a sur¬ 
prising variety of such writings, especially poems—dramas and narratives 
in English, French, Spanish, Latin, Gre^, Sanskrit and Bengali, and an 
epic of nearly five thousand lines in English hexameters on a Homeric 
theme. It may be noted that he started writing mtras in Sanskrit embo¬ 
dying the principles of his Yoga. But for the higher work of Yoga these 
had to be put aside. 

In 1920 there came out from Chandemagore a weekly called Tlw Stan¬ 
dard-Bearer with an opening article from Sri Aurobindo in which he 
indicated the lines on which India’s resurgence should develop : ‘Our 
ideal is a new birth of humanity into the spirit; our life must be a spiri¬ 
tually inspired effort to create a body of action for that great new birth 
and creation. A spiritual ideal has always been the characteristic idea and 
aspiration of India. But the progress of Time and the need of humanity 
demand a new orientation and another form of that ideal. The old forms 
and methods are no longer sufficient for the purpose of the Time-Spirit.... 
Our ideal is not the spirituality that withdraws from life but the conquest 
of life by the power of the spirit. It is to accept the world as an effort of 
manifestation of the Divine, but also to transform humanity by a greater 
effort of manifestation than has yet been accomplished, one in which the 
veil between man and God shall be removed, the divine manhood of 
which we are capable shall come to birth and our life shall be remoulded 
in the truth and light and power of the spirit— 

‘The West has made the growth of the intellectual, emotional, vital and 
material being of man its ideal, but it has left aside the grater possibilities 
of his spiritual existence... .The West has put its faith in its science and 
machinery and it is being destroyed by its science and crushed under its 
mec hanica l burden. It has not understood that a spiritual change is neces¬ 
sary for the accomplishment of its ideals. The East has the secret of that 
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Spiritual change but it has too long turned its eyes away from the earth. 
The time has now come to heal the division and to unite life and spirit. 

'This secret too has been possessed but not sufficiently practised by 
India. It is summarised in the rule of the Gita, yogcathah hmi harmdrii. 
Its principle is to do all actions in Yoga, in union with God, on the foun¬ 
dation of the highest self and through the rule of all our members by the 
power of the Spirit. And this we believe to be not only possible for man 
but the true solution of all his problems and difficulties. This then is the 
message we shall constandy utter and this the ideal that we shall put before 
the young and rising India, a spiritual life that shall take up ^ human 
activities and avail to transfigure the world for the great age that is coming. 
India, she that has carried in herself from of old the secret, can alone lead 
the way in this great transformation of which the present sandhyd of the 
old yi^a is the forerunner. This must be her mission and service to hu¬ 
manity,—^as she discovered the inner spiritual life of the individual, so now 
to discover for the race its integral collective expression and found for 
mankind its new spiritual and communal order.... 

'Our call is to young India. It is the young who must be the builders 
of the new world,...; the young who are free in mind and heart to accept a 
completer truth and labour for a greater ideal. They must be men who 
will dedicate themselves not to the past or the present but to the future. 
They will need to consecrate their lives to an exceeding of their lower 
self, to the realisation of God in themselves and in all human beings and 
to a whole-minded and indefatigable labour for the nation and for hu¬ 
manity. This ideal can be as yet only a little seed and the life that em¬ 
bodies it a small nucleus, but it is our fixed hope that the seed will grow 
into a tree and the nucleus be the heart of an ever-extending formation. 
It is with a confident trust in the spirit that inspires us that we take our 
place among the standard-bearers of the new humanity that is struggling 
to be bom amid the chaos of a world in dissolution, and of the future 
India, the greater India of the rebirth that is to rejuvenate the mighty body 
of the ancient Mother.* 

In 1919, in course of his review of Sir John Woodroffe’s book Is India 
Civilised in Arya: Sri Aurobindo wrote: 'If we are to live at all, we must 
resume India's great interrupted endeavour; we must take up boldly and 
execute thoroughly in the individual and in the society, in the spiritual 
and in the mundane life, in philosophy and religion, in art and literature, 
in thought, in political and economic and social formulation, the full 
and unlimited sense of her highest spirit and knowledge. And if we do 
that, we shall find that the best of what comes to us draped in Occidental 
forms, is already implied in our own ancient wisdom and has there a 
greater spirit behind it, a profounder truth and self-knowledge and the 
capacity of a will to nobler and more ideal formations. Only we need to 
work out thoroughly in life what we have always known in spirit. There 
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and nowhere else lies the secret of the needed harmony between the essen¬ 
tial meaning of our past culture and the environmental requirements of 
our future.* 

These are no mere ideas of a thinker but the spiritual perceptions 
of a Yogi which are as important today as they were when first publi¬ 
shed. In fact, they are the basis of all that Sri Aurobindo said on India*s 
resurgence. Spirituality has ever been the lifeline of India*s historic evolu¬ 
tion. Today it must again be recovered in all its original strength and made 
the very basis of every endeavour towards the remaking of every sphere 
of Indian life—social, cultural, political and even economic. 

1920, when Sri Aurobindo proclaimed to his countrymen their ideal, 
is a significant point in the process of India’s resurgence in modem times. 
From almost the first year of the present century there began that up¬ 
surge of India’s soul through which she discovered the ancient spirit and 
whatever she gained from it became for her the motive-force of all her 
strivings in the realm of art and poetry, science and politics, mysticism 
and Yoga. Sri Aurobindo once said tlmt a light from above dawned on 
the consciousness of the nation and awakened it, and that a Force was at 
work in the national being impelling it to those endeavours whose splendid 
results are some of the brightest pages in the cultural history of modem 
India. J.Ramsay Macdonald uttered a great tmth about this resurgence 
when he said: ‘Bengal is idealising India, is translating nationalism into 
religion, into music and poetry, into painting and literature.’ And it is of 
this Bengal of the Swadeshi days that Sir Henry Cotton said : ‘The Bengali 
intelligentsia of the time were intellectually among the finest people of the 
world.’ Apart from Sri Aurobindo and Bipinchandra who were direct 
instruments of this Light and this Force, ^ere were many others who 
were inspired by them not only to those heroic endeavours towards natio¬ 
nal freedom but to express in a new form of language new revolutionary 
ideas of which they had known nothing before. Upendranath Bandyopa- 
dhyaya, a regular leader-writer of Yi/ganrar, testified to this. While poets felt 
impelled to write inspiring national songs, there were writers who developed 
a prose that proved no less effective lever in the national uplift. These will 
find place in the history of modem Bengali literature when the objective 
historian becomes subjective as weU. 

Apart from these, among the outstanding creations, in the first two 
decades of the present century when the Sakti of India was overtly at 
work, were a new poetry and a new art both reflecting the ancient vision 
of India. Science also returned to its ancient root. Rabindranath pro¬ 
duced some of his best poetry and prose, and Abanindranath and his 
pupils their marvels of art. Jagadischiidra’s scientific discoveries startled 
Europe. And all these, as seen before, centred round the pregnant year 
1914. The politics of this period, rightly characterised as revolutionary 
Nationalism, was a dynamic form of Indian spirituality, founded on a 
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supreme vision. And the whole nation inspired by tlmt vision made the 
first notable attempt to shake off its bondage. This attempt took another 
notable form in the Home Rule movement under the two notable great 
souls, Tilak and Annie Besant. Hitherto-unknown secrets of Yoga and 
mysddsm and man s spiritual destiny were revealed by the Master-Yogi 
who also gave to his people an outline of how the New India of Tomorrow 
should develop. The Arya containing Sri Aurobindo’s revelatory writings 
continued from 1914 to 1921. 

After 1920 other forces and other ideas started to work in the life of the 
nation. The forces of the Spirit that were behind the various movements 
of the first two decades of the present century did not, because they 
could not, completely die down. In fact, they sank into the race cons¬ 
ciousness and waited for the necessary conditions in which alone they 
could inspire creative endeavours and sustain them towards their larger 
fulfilments. As regards India’s freedom, it has been seen how it became 
God’s work when those pure and heroic souls dedicated themselves to its 
cause as His instruments. And it was His Will which brought it about 
when the propitious hour arrived. 

Not only this. Yogis had for centuries been concentrating on the same 
end, said Sri Aurobindo. The Gurus or spiritual teachers mentioned 
by Hume—one of the founders of the Indian National Congress,—^might 
trace their affinity with Sivaji’s Guru Ramdas, who was one of the greatest. 
There were a number of such teachers, sannyasins and men of spiritual 
power who were behind the revolutionary movement in Bengal as in other 
parts of India, because they knew that India’s spiritual mission in the world 
hung on her freedom. The Vivekananda-force was such a revolutionary 
agent. The eighteenth-century Saunyasi rebellion, an admitted fact of 
history, to which Bankimchandra refers in his Anandarmthy was also a 
fillip to the revolutionary movement. Sri Aurobindo so many times said 
that though out of active politics, yet he had always done what he thought 
best for India’s freedom but in his own spiritual way. That India’s free¬ 
dom had already been a fact in the world of basic forces was affirmed 
by Sri Aurobindo in 1918 and 1920, as mentioned in the previous chapter. 

And it was also in that momentous year 1920 that die Mother toaUy 
returned to Pondicherry and started her spiritu^ work with Sri Aurobindo. 
Not long after her arrival, one day she told Sri Aurobindo what she saw 
in the occult world, that India was free and that her freedom would 
come without any struggle or bloodshed and under circumstances that 
would make possible a quiet withdrawal of British from India^. Of course 
the truth came to her from her occult knowledge of the world of basic 
forces where events take their birth long before they get actualised in the 
external world which being imperfect often resists and delays such 
actuaUsations. 

* This is known to those who were in the Ashram at the time. 
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In 1923 a notable visitor to Sri Aurobindo was Deshabandhu Gutta- 
ranjan Das who a year before had written to Sri Aurobindo asking him to 
return to politics. Sri Aurobindo could not accede because he was deter¬ 
mined not to work in the external field till he had ‘the sure and complete 
possession of a new power of action—^not to build except on a perfect 
foundation.* The purpose of,Chittaranjan*s visit was both spiritual and 
political. He came to seek spiritual help from Sri Aurobindo. One of the 
most important political problems he discussed with Sri Aurobindo was 
the Hindu-MusUm one, referring to which Sri Aurobindo wrote in 1946 
when Calcutta witnessed perhaps the wildest communal frenzies. He 
said: ‘What is happening did not come to me as a surprise. I foresaw 
it when I was in Bengal and warned the people that it was probable and 
almost inevitable and that they should be prepared for it. At that time 
no one attached any value to what I said although some afterwards re¬ 
membered and admitted, when the trouble first began, that I have been 
right; only C. R. Das had grave apprehensions and he even told me when 
he came to Pondicherry that he would not like the British to go out until 
this dangerous problem had been settled.’ In yet another letter written in 
1934, Sri Aurobindo expressed the following views on the Congress policy 
towards the Muslim : ‘As for the Hmdu-Muslim affair, 1 saw no reason 
why the greatness of India’s past or her spirituality should be thrown into 
the waste paper basket in order to conciliate the Moslems who would 
not at all be conciliated by such policy. What has created the Hindu- 
Moslem spirit was not Swadeshi, but the acceptance of the communal prin¬ 
ciple by the Congress (here Tilak nwde his great blunder), and the further 
attempt by the Khilafat movement to conciliate them and bring them in 
on wrong lines. The recognition of that communal principle at Lucknow 
made them permanently a separate political entity in India which ought 
never to have happened; the Khilafat affair made the separate political 
entity an organised separate political power.’ Bipinchandra Pal had simi¬ 
lar views on the Khilafat and that was one of the reasons why he could 
not support the Non-Cooperation movement. 

Sri Aurobindo always stood for India’s integrity, her oneness and 
indivisibility ‘buHt on the common home, the common interest and the 
common love’, the three principal factors in an Indian’s vision of his 
country as the Mother. VCTien an objection was raised against Bande 
Mataram being adopted as India’s national anthem, on the ground that it 
is based on image worship in which certain religious commumties do not 
believe, Sri Aurobindo’s one answer was, ‘It is India which is meant by 
Durga in the song, and that if she is at all an image it is India she repre¬ 
sents, with all her aspects as symbols of India’s spiritual and material 
wealth.* 

Sri Aurobindo gave his ‘full support to C. R. Das’s Swaraj Party policy 
in which he found an echo of his principle of accepting whatever offer of 
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real power would come from Government and yet fight for more both in 
the legislature and outside till the goal was realised.’ This was also the 
policy of Tilak. Sri Aurobindo knew that Chittaranjan had in him the 
power to lead the country to that goal. When in 1925 the great leader 
passed away Sri Aurobindo said: 'Chittaranjan’s death is a supreme 
loss. Consummately endowed with political inteUigence, constructive 
imagination, magnetism, a driving force combining a strong will and 
uncommon plasticity of mind for vision and tact of the hour, he was the 
one man after Tilak who could have led India to Swaraj.* 

An important visitor after Chittaranjan in 1923 was Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Sri Aurobindo’s co-worker in the Nationalist Party. He came with defi¬ 
nite proposals and sought Sri Aurobindo’s advice on the pressing problems 
of the time. 

The same year to a question asked by a disciple Sri Aurobindo replied : 
Tndia’s freedom. Mother India herself will bring. With her awakening will 
come her indepradence. No power on earth can prevent it. The hour of 
her awakening is approaching.’ 

Now came 1926. A year of victory, which also saw the beginning of 
that organisation, *the wonderful Ashram’ as C. R. Reddy called it, 'in 
which life and joy of life are mingled in happy union with spirituality 
and spiritual progress.’ That year, on 24 November, Sri Aurobindo had 
a decisive re^sation, a direct descent of a higher consciousness that 
could be made an enduring basis for erecting a supramental structure 
in the earth-nature. He called it a victory, and the day has since been 
known and celebrated as a Victory Day. About this Sri Aurobindo wrote : 
'November 24,1926, was the descent of Krishna into the phj^ical. Krishna 
is not the supramental Light. The descent of Krishna would mean the 
descent of the Oveimind Gk)dhead preparing, though not itself actually, 
the descent of Supermind and Ananda. Krishna is the Anandamaya; 
he supports the evolution through the overmind leading it towards ^e 
Anan^.’ 

Some idea of this spiritual event of epochal importance, though abso¬ 
lutely subjective, may be had from the recorded accounts of A. B. Purani, 
Nolini Kanta Gupta, and R. K. Palit, who were among the twentyfour— 
a number of occult value—^present on the occj^ion. A brief summary only 
of what they wrote can be given here : The pressure of a higher force, 
growing more and more in many and becoming unbearable for some, 
made the disciples feel that something great was inuninent. And when the 
day arrived 'a heavenly atmosphere prevailed in the Ashram’, 'an oceanic 
flood of Light rushing down from al^ve. Everyone felt a kind of pressure 
above his head.’ 'In that silence*, 'silence absolute, silence living’, there 
was meditation for about fortyfive minutes, after which the disciples, one 
by on^ bowed down to Sri Aurobindo and the Mother who gave them 
their Blessings. 'Many had distinct experiences’ and 'felt that it was 
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not a mere handful of disciples receiving Blessings from their supreme 
Master and Mother in an obscure comer of the earth but an event of vast 
sigmficance for the whole world*. They were convinced that ‘a Higher 
Consciousness had descended on earth*. They saw Sri Aurobindo and the 
Mother as majestic figures bathed in the effulgence of a celestial light. 

After the Blessings Sri Aurobindo and the Mother went inside. And 
then, Datta (Miss Hodjson, an English lady) ‘suddenly exclaimed at the 
top of her voice, as though an inspired Prophetess of the old mysteries : 
‘The Lord has descended. He ^ conquered death and sorrow. He 
has brought down immortality.* 

Sri Krishna’s Overmental Delight Consciousness descended on that day 
into the physical making possible the descent of the Supermind into 
Matter. 

In order to concentrate on the work of preparing the earth consciousness 
for its supramentalisation, Sri Aurobindo retired into complete seclusion 
that very day, leaving the entire charge of the Ashram to the Mother. 

‘The Mother’s endeavour at that time’, says Nolini Kanta Gupta, ‘had 
been for a new creation, the creation here of a new inner world of the 
divine consciousness. She had brought down the Higher Forces, the 
Gods, into the earth atmosphere, into our being and consciousness. She 
had placed each of us in touch with his inner godhead.... This was a 
period of extreme concentration and one-pointedness’,^ ‘when the Ashram 
atmosphere was charged with the Force working in it*. Speaking on how 
they reacted to this the same disciple said : ‘We had become so indrawn 
and self-concentrated that one day as I went out of the Ashram I began 
to fed rather queer, and had a strange experience, as if I was not walking 
on the ground. My legs seemed weightless. I floated in the air through 
a mist as in a dream and there was no solid ground or a settled path. I felt 
terribly uneasy, almost like a fish out of water. I hurried back and only 
when I reached the Ashram precincts I could heave a sigh of relief.* 

This phase in the spiritual life of the Ashram was followed by other 
phases as and when they were needed for progressive stages of prqjaration 
for the ultimate goal. 

On 24 November 1926 and thereafter, Amrita, now Manager of the 
Ashram, had similar experiences. Some of his later ones he has recorded 
in his book Visions and Voices. A word about him in passing. During 
the stirring days of the Swadeshi movement when he was about ten he 
used often to hear the names of its four great leaders one of whom, Sri 
Aurobindo, he says, ‘caught my heart and soul*. In 1905 Amnta came 
from his village home to Pondicherry for study. When, in 1910, Sri 
Aurobindo arrived at Pondicherry, Amrita was ‘full of joy, thrilled with 
delight*, and became most eager to see him. He waited and waited, aspiring 

^ From Nolini Kanta Gupta’s extension lecture at Sr Aurobindo International Centre 
of Education, given on 10 August 1962. 
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more and more from the depths of his soul, passing his days in the com¬ 
pany of those who had the privilege of seeing Sri Aurobindo daily. One of 
them was the funous poet-patriot Subramania Bharati from whom Amrim 
'imbibed a distaste for the old and a boimdless attraction for the new’. 
And the decisive moment arrived on 15 August 1913 when he had Sri 
Aurobindo’s Darshan and 'in a moment all the past vanished from within, 
and His image was as it were installed in the sanctum sanctorum of my 
being’. Amrita comes from a respectable orthodox Tamil brahmana family. 
On 4 April 1919, when he was 23, he left home and joined the Ashram quite 
like his Master who had left his all and arrived at Pondicherry ten years 
ago, on the same day—^the 4th of April. He is one of the blessed souls 
called and chosen by the Master for his divine work. 

Another such disciple to participate in the experiences of the Day, 
24 November 1926, was P. B. Saint-Hilaire (known in the Ashram as 
Pavitra), a Frenchman of aristocratic birth with the highest engineering 
degree of France. During his active military service in the First World 
War, he felt a strong spiritual quest which, after the war, led him away 
from home to the Far East and thence, in 1925, to India where, in Pondi¬ 
cherry, he met Sri Aurobindo and the Mother and at once found in 
them what his soul had been yearning for. Since then Pavitra has been 
living in the Ashram without a break. He is now Director of Education, 
Sri Aurobindo International Centre of Education, and a personal secretary 
of the Mother. 

About a decade later, in 1935, in answer to a question regarding realisa¬ 
tions in the Ashram, Sri Aurobindo wrote: 'There are already more 
than 5 or 6 in the Ashram who have had some realisation at least of the 

Divine_ Some have Vedantic and some Bhakti realisations too.’ He 

added, 'If I were to publish the letters on sadhana that came to me, people 
would marvel and think that the Ashram was packed full of great Yogis.... 
Even the failures would have become Gurus, if 1 had allowed it, with circles 
of Shishyas ! X did become one. Y of course. But all that does not 
count here because what is a full realisation outside is here only a beg innin g 
of Siddhi. Here the test is transformation of nature, psycldc, spiritual, 
finally supramental.’^ 

Later in 1937, in answer to similar questions on the spiritual expe¬ 
riences of his disciples, Sri Aurobindo wrote : '.. .here there are any 
number of people who have had experiences which could be highly prized 
outside. There are even one or two who have had the Brahman realisation 
in a single year.*^ 

Under the fostering care and unerrii^ guidance of the Mother, the 
Ashram grew and grew until today it is a unique institution where men, 
women and children from all over India and abroad have gathered and are 

* Nirodbaran : Correspondence with Sri Aurobindo, p. 106. 

* Ibid., Second Series, p. 50. 
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trained for an integrally perfect life in the Spirit envisaged in the Master*s 
vision of man’s future. 

The Ashram is not an organised institution. It has been an organic 
growth; it is an organism. Neither planned, nor built, it is a natural and 
living expression—ever striving for more and more perfection—of the 
Ideal the Mother and Sri Aurobindo stand for. Its expansion since 1926 
is a story in iteelf. Souls deciding to dedicate themselves to that Ideal 
came and, when accepted, became members of the Ashram whose number 
today is around fourteen hundred. Under the Mother’s personal direction 
services were arranged for hygienic and ordered living. To be self- 
sufficient in so far as its external essentials are concerned is also another 
aim of the Ashram. Among the services, a few are : Building, Sanitation, 
Medicine, Domestic, Furniture, Laimdry, Bakery, Dairy, Farming, 
Weaving, Engineering, Printing and Educational. Most of these are 
manned by the members of the Ashram who look upon their work as a 
form of selfless service to the Divine, as part of their spiritual life and as a 
disciplined expression of their progressive realisation of the Ideal. 

The Ashram’s educational work began in 1942 when the Mother started 
a school for the training of the children who were then permitted to come 
with their parents and guardians. The higher courses in the more impor¬ 
tant branches of Science and the Humanities were introduced in 1953 
when the children completed their school course. The teaching of fine 
arts, such as, music, dancing and painting had been earlier inaugurated. 
The central aim here is to evolve a system of education based on the unity 
of all knowledge, of Science and the Humanities, and on the harmonious 
development of aU the creative faculties of man, of all the parts and planes 
of his being—^physical, vital, mental, psychic and spiritual. The teachings 
of Sri Aurobindo in their various aspects form the common course offered 
both by the Science and Arts students of the Higher Course. 

The study and cultivation of these subjects along with poetry and 
literature in some major Indian and European languages, derive ffieir ins¬ 
piration from the atmosphere of the Ashram pervaded by the spiritual 
influence of the Mother and the Master, inspiration as well from their ideal 
of spiritualisation of life and its activities. Traces of this inspiration are 
often perceptible in the work of the students and teachers, even in the 
untaught skill in children’s art. The use of material things and mechanical 
appliances also is governed by the principle that the Divine Consciousness 
sus tains ever5rthing, living and non-living, and underlies the harmony that 
sustains the world manifestation. 

The principle of teaching followed here is Sri Aurobindo’s: ‘The 
principle of true yaagbing is that nothing can be taught. The teacher is 
not an instructor or task-master, he is a helper and a gmde. His business 
is to suggest and not to impose. He does not actually train the pupil’s 
niind, he only shows him how to perfect his instrument of knowledge 
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and helps and encourages him in the process. He does not impart know¬ 
ledge to him, he shows him how to acquire knowledge for himself. He does 
not call forth the knowledge that is within; he only shows him where it 
lies and how it can be habituated to rise to the surface.... Every one has 
in him something divine, something his own, a chance of perfection and 
strength in however small a sphere which tGod offers to take or refuse. 
The task is to find it, develop it and use it. The chief aim of education 
should be to help the growing soul to draw out that in itself which is best 
and make it p^ect for a noble use.’ 'The evocation of the real man 
('a conscious power of the Divine’) is the right object of education and 
indeed of all human life.’ It is a faa of great promise and of high signi¬ 
ficance that the educational experiments initiated by progressive minds 
in Europe, England and America in recent times, are a near approach to 
the lines laid down by Sri Aurobindo in 1909. 

The Sri Aurobindo International Centre of Education, still in the 
process of expansion, has begun to attract the attention of educationists 
from all over the world. H. W. Schneider, then Head of the Division of 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, UNESCO, who visited the institution 
in 1954, spoke highly of this ‘authentic experiment*. Many such visitors 
express the view that ‘institutions like this are the crying need of the day’. 
‘An institution having for its ideal the reshaping of human life and living’ 
and which has behind it ‘the necessary creative genius to realise that 
ideal, should deserve the first consideration of all concerned’ is the opinion 
of three prominent members of the Congress in the Indian Parliament. 

From its composition as a miniature world in itself, with its natually 
growing international outlook, the Centre of Education points to the 
immense possibilities of the cultural and spiritual unity of mankind which 
will be the basis of the New World of Tomorrow. In this international 
centre of culture an integral education is being imparted to hundreds of 
young souls under the Mother’s personal guidance, the essential aim being 
the growth of the whole man into his highest perfection. The integral 
approach in the treatment of the subjects studied here envisages the 
development of a world culture based on an all-embracing spirituality. 

This is the beginning of a very important aspect of the Mover’s work 
for India and the world through which she is giving a concrete shape to the 
Ideal of Sri Aurobindo, to the highest ideal of ancient Indian culture 
and education, in unison with the one gr^t need of the age,—dynamic 
spirituality embracing and transforming the whole of life. Once addressing 
the children the Mother said : ‘Here, in the Ashram, you are in the most 
favourable conditions with regard to the environment, the influence, 
the teaching and the example, to awaken in you the supramental conscious¬ 
ness and to grow according to its law.... If your will is to become men 
of the new race reahsing Sri Aurobindo’s supramental ideal, living a 
new and higher life upon a new earth, you will find here all the necessary 
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help to achieve your pu^ose.* In the course of a Message to the children 
in I 953 > Mother said : 'Sri Aurobindo incarnated in a human body 
the supramental consciousness and has not only revealed to us the nature 
of the path to follow and the method of following it so as to arrive at the 
goal, but has also by his own personal realisation given us the example; 
he has provided us, so to sajfc, with the proof that the thing can be done 
and the time is now to do it.’ A call and an assurance that come to man 
only at a great hour of the world. 

Mention may be made here of an interesting incident. In 1919 Poet 
Rabindranath met the Mother in Japan. In fact, they put up in the same 
hotel for some time. And they became very good friends. The Poet 
asked her for help and advice in the matter of his educational a:periment 
at Santiniketan. 

A notable event after 1926 is Poet Rabindranath’s visit to Sri Aurobindo 
at Pondicherry on 16 February 1928. What he wrote on his return was 
the word of his soul: 'At the very first sight I could realise that he (Sri 
Aurobindo) had been seeking for the soul and had gained it.... His 
face was radiant with an inner light.... I felt that the utterance of the 
ancient Hindu Rishi spoke from him of that equanimity which gives 
the human soul its freedom of entrance into the All. I said to him : “You 
have the Word and we are waiting to receive it from you. India will 
speak through your voice. Hearken unto me.” ’ 

In a similar vein spoke K. M. Munshi, after his interview with Sri 
Aurobindo in April 1950. He said: 'A deep light of knowledge and 
wisdom shone in his eyes. The wide calm of the Spirit appeared to have 
converted the whole personality into the radiant Presence of one who shone 
with the light of Consciousness.... He was the absolute integration of 
personality, the Central Idea in Aryan culture materialised in human shape, 
one of the greatest architects of creative Ufe.’ 

The radiance that Munshiji saw emanating from the Master’s body in 
1950 was the light that Rabindranath had seen and hailed in 1928. At 
Darshan, people saw it in different phases : rose-red, blue, golden, 
or blue and golden shading into each other. 

Of all his features his eyes were perhaps the most expressive. A worker 
in the revolutionary field told the writer that whenever he came to Sri 
Aurobindo around 1907 for directions, he often foimd no need to speak 
his thoughts or hear the voice in answer. A look of his eyes—that was all. 
Others remark his eyes appeared at times in-drawn or penetrating, spark¬ 
ling with affectionate humour or with smile of recognition, or most 
brimming over with compassion. 

Frederic Spiegelberg of Stanford University, Califorma, had Darshan 
of Sri Aurobindo in 1949* In the course of giving his impressions of it in 
an A.I.R. broadcast, he said : ‘I will never forget the whole of my life the 
surprising, unexpected and amazii^ly strange effect of the l(K>k of those 
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bright eyes which change your inside out, which work like an X-Ray 
treatment objectively whether you want it or not, whether you resist them 
or not, and as far as the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo is concerned, 1 do not 
hesitate to call him the greatest living philosopher on earth/ 

When after more than thirty long years the same revolutionary worker 
of those days saw Sri Aurobindo he was stijick with wonder at the com¬ 
plete change in the complexion of his body. His slightly dark complexion had 
become golden. This ex-revolutionary was no disciple of Sri Aurobindo. 
When the writer’s identical impression confirmed his own, he told the 
writer that Yoga was beyond him but that it could change one’s bodily 
complexion was a fact of which he was convinced by the Darshan. 

One day one of the attendants of Sri Aurobindo disced to enter his 
room when the morning sun had just peeped in. The wonderful sight he 
saw was a golden child lying on his bed, looking all the more radiant with 
the gold of the sun added to the gold of the child. Another day another 
attendant, also making an unexpected entry, saw Sri Aurobindo sitting 
cross-l^ged on a side of his bed as a mighty figure of Siva, all luminous, 
a soft b^gn smile playing on his lips, as on the lips of Nataraja. Like 
Sri Aurobindo’s, the Mother’s divinity also appears before various eyes in 
various divine forms. 

In 1930 Sri Aurobindo started on a new activity, or rather extended what 
had been occasional before. This was his daily correspondence with the 
sadhaks of the Ashram. Heaps of letters would daily come to him and his 
prompt replies to each giving personal guidance in Yoga kept him occupied 
almost throughout the nights, leaving him barely an hour or two’s repose. 
Most of these letters have since been published in book-form. 

A most interesting series of such letters was on poetry and literature. 
Those on poetry are extremely illuminating. In fact, they are a revelation. 
A bom poet, Sri Aurobindo, before taking up Yoga, had always regarded 
two thmgs as the most important of his occupations—poetry and politics. 

Two massive volumes, a number of smaller ones and crowning them 
all, his epic Savitri are his poetic creations. Five five-act pla3rs show that 
he was no less great as a dramatist. His later poems, particularly his hund¬ 
red sonnets, are most of them records of his sublime spiritual experiences 
and realisations. 

Here are a few lines from his spiritual poetry. 

T have drunk the Infinite like a giant’s wine_ 

* 

'My soul unhorizoned widens to measureless sight. 

My body is God’s happy living tool. 

My spirit a vast sun of deathless light.’ 
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‘Slow my heart-beats* rhythm like a giant hammer*s; 
Aiissioned voices come to me from God*s doorway— 

Words that live save upon Nature*s summits. 

Ecstasy’s chariots.’ 


* 

** 

‘Arms taking to a voiceless supreme delight. 

Life that meets the Eternal with close breast. 

An imwalled mind dissolved in the Infinite, 

Force one with unimaginable rest.’ 

* 

** 

‘Rose of God like a blush of rapture on Eternity’s face, 

Rose of Love, ruby depth of all being, fire-passion of grace. 

Arise from the heart of the yearning that sobs in Nature’s abyss : 

Make earth the home of the Wonderful and life Beatitude’s kiss.* 

A distinguished critic^ places ‘on the brows of this giant a crown of 
triple triumph’ for accomplishing ‘three exceedingly rare things’. ‘First, 
he has to his credit a bulk of excellent blank verse.’ ‘Quantitative metre 
is the second tier in Sri Aurobindo’s poetic crown.’ ‘The third is not 
merely a revelation of strange rhythm-moulds, but also the laying bare of 
a rh5rthmic life beyond the ranges of inspired consciousness to which 
we have been so far accustomed.... Sri Aurobindo discloses planes 
that have been secret hitherto except for stray lines here and there, occur¬ 
ring as if by a luminous accident. Only the ancient Vedas and Upanishads 
embody with an3rthing like a royal freedom these ranges of mystic and 
spiritual being, hidden beyond the deepest plunge and highest leap of 
intuition known to the great masters. Sri Aurobindo stands as the creator 
of a new Vedic and Upanishadic age of poetry.’ Here he is the kavi. 
Seer in the proper Vedic sense of the word, ‘the Poet and Priest of the 
Spirit’. His epic Savitri, quoted from at the end of this chapter, is epi¬ 
tomised by the Mother as ‘the prophetic vision of the world’s history, 
and the announcement of the earth’s future.’ ‘Savitri*j says Raymond F. 
Piper, the eminent American philosophical thinker and art-critic, ‘has 
already inaugurated the new Age of Illumination’, is ‘probably the greatest 
epic in the English language.... the most comprehensive, integrated, 
beautiful, and perfect cosmic poem ever composed. It ranges symbolically 
from primordial cosmic void, through earth's darkness and struggles, to 
the highest realms of supramental spiritual existence, and illumines 
every important concern of man, through verse of unparalleled massive- 
* K. D. Sethna in his The Poetic Genius of Sri Aurobindo. 
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ness, magnificence and metaphorical brilliance. Savitri is perhaps the most 
powerful artistic work in the world for expanding man’s mind towards 
the Absolute.’^ 

Belonging to a temperamentally poetic race the earliest hterary form 
of whose language is mystic poetry, Sri Aurobindo is not only the greatest 
spiritual poet of our day and the creator of r new age of spiritual poetry 
but also, perhaps, the only creator of poets. In a letter written to Nirod- 
baran he said that it is not always true that poets cannot be made. 'Here 
in Pondicherry we have tried not to manufacture poets but to give them a 
birth, a spiritual, not a physical birth into the body.’ About Nishikanto, 
many of whose Bengali poems received high praise from Sri Aurobindo, 
he wrote : 'He got a touch here which brought out in him some powerful 
force of vital vision and word that certainly had not shown any signs of 

existing before_Nishikanto came out, a sudden Brahmaputra of inspi> 

ration....’ There are others whom the Master’s touch transformed into 
poets. Nirodbaran, for instance, who had his training in medicine in Eng¬ 
land and who never had written any poetry, 'suddenly blossomed’ into 
poetic beauty in English. His book Sun Blossoms has received high praise 
from critics. Sahana Devi is another whose book of Bengali poems 
Nirajana has also been well received. In a letter published therein 
Rabindranath wrote : 'Your poetry, what a surprise to me ! Your pen, 
from where has it come out mounted as a rider ? As without, so within, 
it is in fine trim, a harmonious blend of body and soul. It seems the 
^ddess of poetry passed straight into your depths where lay asleep your 
poetic self, and touched it with her wand of gold and that very moment 
it woke up to her light. Its full awakening waited for no effort_’ 

An Englishman, J. A. Chadwick, who was renamed Arjavananda by 
Sri Aurobindo, turned poet of a most unusual quality under the Master’s 
touch. To join the Ashram he had given up a professor’s job at Lucknow 
where he had settled after a brilliant career (including a fellowship) at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He had distinguished himself in iMathemati- 
cal Philosophy. Very soon he developed the poetic faculty. Sri Krishna 
Prem (Ronald Nixon), another brilliant Englishman who has taken to 
Indian Yoga, has spoken of 'the delicate dream-like beauty’ of Arjava’s 
poetiy dealing with 'the mysteries of the inner life’—quite a metamorphosis 
from a language confined to 'the arid propositions’ of the philosophical 
intellect. Sri Aurobindo has remarked on the dynamic occult vision and 
subtle rhythm of Arjava’s new work and he entertained hopes for him of a 
poetic greatness bdonging to the highest rank. 

Yet another, by a similar awakening, struck 'the pure mystic source’ 
and wrote a number of mystic poems many of whose meanings were 
beyond their writer. There were o±ers who have struggled hard to write 
poetry without any appreciable success. The touch of the Master helped 

^ Raymond F. Piper : The Hungry Eye : An Introduction to Cosmic Art, pp. 131-32. 
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them up. Rabindranath described one of them in his former state ‘as a 
cripple*, and his later stage as one ‘who threw away his crutches and began 
to run*. Rabindranath expressed his ‘astonishment at the miracle*. K. D. 
Sethna, poet, critic and a writer of a very high order, is a splendid instance 
in point of how one with a poetic gift was inspired by Sri Aurobindo to 
write ‘overhead poetry*, that is to say, from higher than mental planes 
of consciousness, on which illumination and intuition are the rule. And he 
had the rare privilege of having his own Mastcr*s testimony to these quali¬ 
ties. His poems in periodicals, in his own books. The Secret Splendour 
and The Adventure of the Apoccdypse^ and his prose works on literary and 
cultural subjects are examples of his natural gift kindled by his Master 
into the light of genius which has won the admiration of competent critics 
in India and abroad. Sri Aurobindo’s letters to Sethna are a revealing 
document of how he trained his disciple. 

All these^ are another type of marvels in Sri Aurobindo*s unique creation 
in so many fields of knowledge and culture. There are prose writers, those 
exponents of Sri Aurobindo*s teachings, who received and continue to 
receive even today help and guidance from the Master. Some of them 
address international gatherings. Mention may be made here of K. R. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Professor of English, Andhra University, and V. K. 
Gokak, Director, Central Institute of English, Hyderabad, both of whom 
as well-known writers in English, as prominent members of International 
P.E.N., visiting professors to foreign universities, and delegates to various 
international conferences, take every available opportunity to introduce 
Sri Aurobindo*s poetry and thought into their addresses and writings. 
Besides, Prof. Gokak is an eminent writer and author in Kannada and 
belongs to what he calls ‘the Gnostic Group’ of Kannada litterateurs, 
directly inspired by Sri Aurobindo. To this group belong also D. R. 
Bendre and R. S. Mugali, two other eminent poets and authors in Kannada. 

What Sri Aurobindo and the Mother have wanted to do is to bring down 
on earth a New Light from above, a New divine Power, and by it to divi¬ 
nise man, that is to say, liberate him from his bondage to the dark Forces 
into the freedom and power of that heavenly Light, of a God-like perfec¬ 
tion. Consequently, the forces of Darkness that dominate earth, finding 
their suzerainty challenged, seek to frustrate the work of the Divine. 
And the nearer is the Manifestation, the fiercer is their resistance. 

It is these forces which chose Hitler and his satellites to act as their 
instruments in order to destroy human civilisation and thereby baffle 
the work of the Mother and Sri Aurobindo. The Mother and Sri 
Aurobindo saw in the Nazi aggression ‘the peril of black servitude and a 
revived barbarism threatening India and the world*. Supporting the 
defence against ±em Sri Aurobindo wrote : ‘.. .it is a defence of civili- 

^ Most of these facts are from Nirodbaran’s book Correspondence taith Sri Aurobindo, 
Part Two. 
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sation and its highest attained social, cultural and spiritual values and of 
the whole future of humanity. To this cause our support and sympathy 
will be unswerving whatever may happen.’ He characterised the struggle 
of the Allies as not one Tor certain nations against others or even for India’ 
but one Tor an ideal that has to establish itself on earth in the life of 
humanity, for a Truth that has yet to realise itself fully and against a dark¬ 
ness and falsehood that are trying to overwhelm the earth and mankind in 
the immediate future.’ 

The next occasion that called for his personal intervention was when 
Britain in seeking India’s cooperation in the war effort made an offer to 
the Congress. Sri Aurobindo bad foreseen this and attached to it great 
value. The offer was made in March 1942 through Sir Stafford Cripps. 
Sri Aurobindo in a message to Cripps wrote : T welcome it as an oppor¬ 
tunity given to India to determine for herself, and organise in all liberty 
of choice, her freedom and unity, and take an effective place among the 
world’s free nations. I hope that it will be accepted, and right use made 
of it, putting aside all discords and divisions. I hope too that friendly 
relations between Britain and India replacing the past struggles, will be 
a step towards a greater world union in which, as a free nation, her spiri¬ 
tual force will contribute to build for mankind a better and happier life.’ 
Sri Aurobindo followed it up by sending personal messages to Congress 
and Hindu Mahasabha leaders and sent an envoy to place his views before 
the Congress leaders. His main point was that *it would be better to get 
into the saddle and not be particular about the legal basis of the power. 
Once the power came into our hands and we occupied scats of power, we 
could establish our positions and assert ourselves.’ 

But the Congress read into the offer other meanings and rejected it. 
Its leaders chose to go by their own reasons rather than pay heed to the 
Seer, one who for the first time during his long retirement since 1910 
made a public pronouncement on a subject which he regarded as of vital 
consequence to the destiny of the country. An instance of the tragic 
failure of the human mind to seize the opportunity that came its way. 
Truly has the Poet said : 

Tor man shall not know the coming till its hour 

And belief shall be not till the work is done.’ 

Sri Aurobindo, choosing to intervene outwardly on occasion and besides 
giving support and encouragement to those who sought his advice about 
joining the war effort, concentrated and relied on his Yogic powers and 
did far more than he possibly could on the human plane. 

The Master-Yogi was always at work on the spiritual plane for the 
liberation of India and the world. He knew well enough that the freedom 
of India would come notwithstanding the rejection of the Cripps offer 
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by the Q>iigress. In September 1935 he wrote to one of his disciples that 
‘India*s independence was arranged for, that he had to bother about what 
she would do with her independence. 

True to his prevision, the independence came, but a broken one, perhaps 
because the conditions, internal and external, could not respond fully to 
the action of the spiritual Force. But this Force would not for that matter 
cease to act. It is, as the Master said, alwa3rs at work and more so now, in 
order to overcome all oppositions and bring things to order that India 
might go ahead towards a larger fulfilment of her destiny. 

Among the immediate forces that combined to bring about India*s inde¬ 
pendence were the international situation following the Second World 
War, the country-wide revolutionary turn taken by India’s struggle for 
freedom, the will of powerful spiritual figures like Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobindo and the Mother, the will of every one of whom was one with 
the Will of the Divine Sakti presiding over the destiny of India and the 
world. They aU knew, as said before, that India’s freedom was divinely 
decreed and indispensable for her work for the world. These forces 
must have acted on the British mind and produced in it a far-reaching 
statesmanship and sagacity that led it to transfer power to India with a 
gracefulness which at the same time forged unseen bonds of friendship 
between the two. This friendship, regarded by an Indian publicist as a 
unique event m history, and the recent attempts among the nations at 
international amity and understanding, are significant steps towards the 
world union envisaged by Sri Aurobindo. 

When on 15 August 1947, India became independent, Sri Aurobindo 
in the course of his declaration said : ‘August 15, 1947, is the birthday 
of free India. It marks for her the end of an old era, the beginning of a 
new age.... 

‘August 15 is my own birthday and it is naturally gratifying to me 
that it should have assumed this vast significance. I take this coincidence, 
not as a fortuitous accident, but as a sanction and seal of the Divine Force 
that guides my steps on the work with which I began life, the beginning 
of its full fruition. Indeed, on this day I can watch almost all the world- 
movements which I hoped to see fulfilled in my lifetime, though then 
they looked like impracticable dreams, arriving at fruition or on their 
way to achievement. In all these movements fret; India may well play a 
large part and take a leading position. 

‘The first of these dreams was a revolutionary movement which would 
create a free and united India. India today is free but she has not achieved 
unity.* Pointing out the dangers of the partition, Sri Aurobindo said: 
‘...By whatever means, in whatever way, the division must go; unity must 
and will be achieved, for it is necessary for the greamess of India’s future. 

‘Another dream was the resurgence and liberation of the peoples fo 
Asia and her return to her great role in the progress of human civilisation. 
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Asia has arisen; large parts are now quite free or are at this moment being 

liberated_The third dream was a world-union forming the outer 

basis of a fairer, brighter and nobler life for all mankind_For uni¬ 

fication is a necessity of Nature, an inevitable movement.... There must 
grow up an international spirit and outlook, international forms and insti¬ 
tutions must appear.... A new spirit of oneness will take hold of the 
human race. 

'Another dream, the spiritual gift of India to the world has already 
begun. India’s spirituality is entering Europe and America in an ever- 
increasing measure. That movement will grow_ 

'The final dream was a step in evolution which would raise man to a 
higher and larger consciousness and begin the solution of the problems 
which have perplexed and vexed him since he first began to think and to 
dream of individual perfection and a perfect society.... Here too, if this 
evolution is to take place, since it must proceed through a growth of the 
spirit and the inner consciousness, the initiative can come from India and, 
although the scope must be universal, the central movement may be hers. 

'Such is the content which I put into this date of India’s liberation; 
whether or how far this hope be justified depends upon the new 
and free India.’ It is for India, her people and her government, no less 
than for the rest of the world, to take note of these profound significances 
revealed by the Master-Seer of the age. 

In 1948, Sri Aurobindo gave another Message to the nation through 
Andhra University when it offered him the Sir C. R. Reddy National 
Prize : 'In this hour, in the second year of its liberation, the nation has to 
awaken... to vast possibilities opening before her but also to dangers 
and difficulties that may, if not wisely dealt with, become formidable.... 
There are deeper issues for India herself, since by following certain 
tempting directions she may conceivably become a nation like many others 
evolving an opulent industry and commerce, a powerful organisation of 
social and political life, an immense military strength, practising power- 
politics with a high degree of success, guarding and extending ze^ously 
her gains and her interests, dominating even a large part of the world, 
but in this apparently magnificent progression forfeiting its Swadharma, 
losing its soul. Then ancient India and her spirit might disappear alto¬ 
gether and we would have only one more nation like the others and that 
would be a real gain neither to the world nor to us.... It would be a 
tragic irony of fate if India were to throw away her spiritual heritage at 
the very moment when in the rest of the world there is more and more 9 
turning towards her for spiritual help and a saving Light. This must 
not and will surely not happen; but it cannot be said that the danger is 
not there.... No doubt we win through, but we must not disguise from 
ourselves the fact that after these long years of subjection and its cramping 
and impairing effects a great inner as well as outer liberation and change. 
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a vast inner and outer progress'is needed if we are to fulfil India’s true 
destiny.’ 

On what that destiny of India is, here are the wor<k of Sri Aurobindo : 
‘.. .the Light which led to Freedom, though not yet to unity, still burns 
and will bum on till it conquers. I believe firmly that a great and united 
future is the destiny of this nation and its peoples.... A free and united 
India will be there and the Mother will gather around her her sons and weld 
them into a single national strength in the life of a great and united people.’ 

In his book The Renaissance in India Sri Aurobindo says : ‘India can 
best develop herself and serve humanity by being herself and following 
the law of her own nature.... She has the key to the knowledge and 
conscious application of the ideal; what was dark to her before in its appli¬ 
cation, she can now, with a new light illumine; what was wrong and wry 
in her old methods she can now rectify; the fences which she created to 
protect the outer growth of the spiritual ideal and which afterwards 
became barriers to its expansion and further application, she can now 
break down and give her spirit a freer field and an ampler flight: she can, 
if she will, give a new and decisive turn to the problems over which aU 
mankind is labouring and stumbling, for the clue to their solutiom is there 
in her ancient knowledge.’ 

But before an attempt is made to see how Sri Aurobindo discovered 
and revealed this ancient knowledge in its larger implications mention 
may be made of what the Mother said about India’s future. In the course 
of an interview in 1954, the Mother said: ‘The future of India is very clear. 
India is the Gum of the world. The future stracture of the world depends 
on India. India is the living soul. She incarnates the spiritual knowledge 
in the world. The Government of India ought to recognise this signifi¬ 
cance of India and plan their actions accordingly... .Divine power alone 
can help India... .According to a very old tradition, if twelve honest persons 
unite to incarnate the divine Will, they can compel the Divine to manifest. 
... .There must be a group forming a strong body of cohesive will with the 
spiritual knowledge to save India and the world. It is India that can bring 
tmth in the world. By manifestation of the divine Will and Power alone 
India can preach her message to the world and not by imitating the mate¬ 
rialism of the West. By following the divine Will India shall shine at the 
top of the spiritual mountain and show the way of tmth and organise 
spiritual unity.’ India’s place in the world is clear from the Mother’s words: 
*In the whole creation, the earth has a place of distinction, because unlike 
any other planet, it is evolutionary with a psychic entity at its centre. In 
it, India, in particular, is a divinely chosen country.’ Modem India’s 
resurgence thus an organic connection with human evolution. 

The tmth of India’s soul is the tmth of the spiritualisation of life for its 
ultimate perfection in the perfect Existence, perfect Consciousness, perfect 
BUss. ‘The ultimates of life,’ says Sri Aurobindo, ‘are spiritual and only 
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in the full light of the liberated self and spirit can it achieve them. That full 
light is not intellect or reason, but a knowledge of inner unity and identity 
which is the native self-light of the fully developed spiritual consciousness 
—and preparmg that, on the way to it, a knowledge by intimate inner 
contact with the truth of things and beings which is intuitive and bom of a 
secret oneness.* 

All problems in life, says Sri Aurobindo, are essentially problems of 
harmony whose solution lies not in the mind which cannot see the truth in 
the whole but in a higher consciousness where all are one m the Spirit, 
where the One who is in all embraces the Many. The gravest world-prob¬ 
lem today is human unity. But no true unity is feasible unless it rests on 
the basic principle of harmony. And harmony is the natural flowering of a 
sense of inalienable oneness, universally established through spiritual 
means, between man and man, nation and nation. Again, for not having 
corresponding inner development, man is unable to make proper use of 
his mastery over the potencies of Nature laid bare by science. Here also 
the need is of developing a higher consciousness for the purpose. 

How man can grow towards that higher consciousness is clearly pointed 
out in the Yoga of Sri Aurobindo. Whose 'one aim is an inner self-develop¬ 
ment by which each one who follows it can in time discover the One Self 
in all and evolve a higher consciousness than the mental, spiritual and 
supramental consciousness which will transform and divinise human 
nature.’ 

'Sri Aurobindo’s teaching states that the One Being and Consciousness 
is involved here in Matter. Evolution is the method by which it liberates 
itself; consciousness appears in what seems to be inconscient and once 
having appeared is self-impelled to grow higher and higher and at the same 
time to enlarge and develop towards a greater and greater perfection. 
Life is the first step of this release of consciousness; mind is the second; 
but the evolution does not finish with the mind, it awaits a release into 
something greater, a consciousness which is spiritual and supramental. 
The next step of the evolution must be towards the development of Super¬ 
mind and Spirit as the dominant power in the conscious being. For only 
then will the involved Divinity in things release itself entirely and it will 
become possible for life to manifest perfection. 

'But while former steps in evolution were taken by Nature without a 
conscious will in the plwt and animal life, in man Nature becomes able 
to evolve by a conscious will in the instrument. It is not, however, by the 
mental will in man that this can be wholly done, for the mind goes only to 
a certain point and after that can only move in a circle. A conversion has 
to be made, a turning of the consciousness by which mind has to change 
into a higher principle.. ..Sri Aurobindo teaches that a descent of the higher 
principle is pc^sible which will not merely release the spiritual Self out of 
the world, but release it in the world, replace the mind’s ignorance or its 
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very limited knowledge by a supramental Truth-Consciousness which will 
be a sufficient instrument of the inner self and make it possible for the 
human being to find himself d3mamically as well as inwardly and grow out 
of his still a nim a l humanity into a diviner race. The psychological discip line 
of Yoga can be used to that end by opening aU the parts of the b ein g to a 
conversion or transformation ihrough the descent and working of a hi gher 
still concealed supramental principle.’ 

Since the divinisation of the whole nature of man is the aim of this Yoga, 
it seeks to integrate and harmonise all the different parts of his being— 
physical, vital, mental, emotional and spiritual—^into an organic whole so 
that the power and potentiality of each part can be fully developed, dyna¬ 
mised and geared up to serve the inmost truth of his being and make for 
his ultimate divine perfection. Based on the dynamic Yoga of the Veda, 
and embracing the central principles of the Yogas of the Vedanta, the 
Gita and the Tantra, Sri Aurobindo’s Integral Yoga goes beyond them. 
It is a renewal and enrichment of India’s spirituality in its deeper signi¬ 
ficance for the achievement by man of his divine fulfilment through a new 
reconciliation of Matter, Life and Spirit. It promises to transform matter 
and manifest the Divine here upon earth. It takes up all human endeavours 
to realise the Truth in its multiple oneness. In order that the fruits of these 
endeavours may be dynamically effective in every part of his being, man 
must transcend the limits of his mind and the dominance of his ego, and 
gain the crown of his evolution, the Supramental Consciousness, and by 
the Light and Power of this supreme Creative Consciousness, transform 
the very substance and texture of his earthly life and nature. It is only then 
that can prevail on earth the Harmony of the Whole and a Perfect Order of 
life. This is the Yoga of the present age when man the mental being 
feels the call of the Unknown to rise to the next stage of his evolution into 
the supramental being, his ultimate destiny. 

How does man stand, today, in relation to this divine destiny ? Says the 
Master: ‘Man is a transition^ being; he is not final. For in man and high 
beyond him ascend the radiant degrees that climb to a divine superman¬ 
hood. There lies our destiny and the liberating key to our aspiring but 
troubled and limited mundane existence. 

‘We mean by man mind imprisoned in a living body. But mind is not 
the highest possible power of consciousness; for mind is not in possession 
of Truth, but only its ignorant seeker. Beyond mind is the supramental 
or gnostic power of consciousness that is in eternal possession of Truth. 
This supermind is at its source the dynamic consciousness, in 
its nature at once and inseparably infinite wisdom and mfimte will of the 
divine Knower and Creator. Supermind is superman; a gnostic super- 
manhood is the next distinct and triumphant evolutionary step to be 
reached by earthly nature. 

'The step from man to superman is the next approaching achievement 
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in the earth’s evolution. It is inevitable because it is at once the intention 
of the inner Spirit and the logic of Nature’s process. 

'The appearance of a human possibility in a material and animal world 
was the first gUnt of some coming divine Light, the first far-off promise 
of a godhead to be bom out of Matter. The appearance of the superman 
in the human world will be fulfilment of the divine promise. Out of the 
material consciousness in which our mind works as a chained slave is 
emergii^ the disk of a secret sun of Power and Joy and Knowledge. The 
supermind will be the formed body of that radiant effulgence. 

'Supermanhood is not man climbed to his own natural zenith, not a 
superior degree of human greatness, knowledge, power, intelligence, will, 
character, genius, dynamic force, saintliness, love, purity or perfection. 
Supermind is something beyond mental man and his limits; it is a greater 
consciousness than the highest consciousness proper to human nature.... 

'Man’s greatness is not in what he is, but in what he makes possible. 
His glory is that he is the closed place and secret workshop of a living 
labour in which supermanhood is being made ready by a divine Craftsman. 
But he is admitted too to a yet greater greatness and it is this that, allowed 
to be unlike the lower creation, he is partly an artisan of this divine change; 
his conscious assent, his consecrated will and participation are needed 
that into his body may descend the glory that will replace him. His 
aspiration is earth’s caU to the supermental creator. 

'If earth calls and the Supreme answers, the hour can be even now for 
that immense and glorious transformation.’ 

The call of the earth means the aspiration of man and his fulfilling three 
conditions laid down by the Master: 'There must be a total and sincere 
surrender; there must be an exclusive self-opening to the Divine Power; 
there must be a instant and integral choice of the Truth that is 
descending.’ 

What the Vedic Rishis glimpsed as a distant light of heaven is now 
seized and realised by Sri Aurobindo as a creative Light of the Supreme 
—called by him the Supermind. It may be noted that this knowledge and 
realisation came to him years before he read the Veda the study of which 
later only confirmed what he had already independently realised. Thus 
came into his possession the highest truth of India’s soul, which, bom in 
the Vedic Vision of the Light, passed through age-long processes of 
preparation to its incalculable magnitude now in action over the earth. 

The conflicts and confusions that prevail almost everywhere in the 
world today are some of ±e signs of this coming spiritual change in the 
life of man. Mystics and prophets of all ages and dimes have averred that 
the brightest Dawns are always preceded by the darkest Nights. 'The 
adverse Forces,* says Sri Aurobindo, 'increase in their rage as the Light 
comes nearer and nearer to the field of earth and Matter.’ 'The Supra- 
menml Force,’ he said in 1934, 'is descending_* The same year he de- 
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dared: ‘I know this Descent is inevitable—I have faith in 'view of my 
experience that the time can be and should be now and not in a later age.* 

It seems the dock of human Destiny has struck the fateful hour. The 
higher mind of the race is now catching the first glints of a dawning glory. 
It has begun to feel that out of the present painful throes a new world is 
slowly coming to birth. It i^ also opening to the tiiith that tmless and 
imtil man changes in his nature there can be no true solution of his 
problems. 

And the most heartening promise of that great event is that she who 
would liberate man is come and is here on earth today—she who is the 
Leader of the Way, the Bringer of the Light. Let us rep^t the words of 
the Master: ‘The Mother comes in order to bring down the supramental.* 

And here is the Mother’s dedaration: ‘The will of Sri Aurobindo is bound 
to be done... .His work of transformation cannot but end in a supreme 
victory. And what he calls the supramental world will be brought down 
on earth and realised by us here and now.’ Here is what the Mother says 
about the ultimate meaning of this transformation and earth’s readiness 
for it: ‘The intervals between different incarnations seem to become more 
short, as if matter has become more consdous,more and more efficacious, 
more and more decisive; this matter will go on multiplying itself until 
the entire universe becomes the total Avatar of the Supreme.* 

The forties saw the publication of all the major works of Sri Aurobindo 
both in Indian and American editions. Their steady circulation in India 
and the world initiate a movement of the soul of humanity towards the 
truth of its spiritual destiny. 

The Master now took the decision that he would leave his body. He 
gave intimations of it to his attendants, to one of whom he said, ‘I must 
finish Savitri’. To an anxious question why he did not use his invincible 
Yogic Force to throw off his ailment just as he had thrown off graver 
ailments before, just as he had cured innumerable hopeless cases of offiers, 
he simply returned the answer, ‘Can’t explain; you will not understand.* 

His asking the time, his looking at the clock suggested a forechosen 
moment of departure. 

Neither the help of the medical experts present nor the help of his 
Yogic Force he would use. He was grimly carrying out his own decision. 

On 5 december 1950, he entered into Mahasamadhi. 

‘About a year ago,’ said the Mother, ‘while I was discussing things I 
remarked that I felt like leaving this body of mine. He spoke in a very 
firm tone, “No, this can never be. If necessary for this transformation 
I might go, you will have to fulfil our Yoga of Supramental descent and 
transformation.” 

His physical body after he had withdrawn from it remained aglow, 
‘surcharged with a concentration of light*, defying decomposition to the 

^ Dr. P. Sanyal: “A Call from Pondicherry”, in Mother India, December 1953. 
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bewilderment of medical science and the reversal of Nature’s law, for more 
than III hours—period more than double the record time which Lyons’ 
Medical Jurisprudence gives of a body keeping undecayed in the di^tic 
conditions of the East.’ 

After his passing Sri Aurobindo’s assurance to the Mother was that ^he 
would remain here and not leave the earth atmosphere imtil earth is trans¬ 
formed.’ Here are the Mother’s words: 'The Master leaves his material 
frame, but his work continues. He leaves his body, obviously for the 
reason that only by so doing he could consummate his work. His vision 
stands as the v^ailing and infallible Light and mankind and earth shall 
accomplish whatever he aimed at and worked for—^the supreme Con¬ 
sciousness he brought down into earth’s sphere is there, continuing to guide 
and shape and achieve.’ 

When on 8 December the Mother asked Sri Aurobindo to resuscitate, 
he said : T have left this body purposely, I will not take it back. I shall 
manifest again in the first supramental body built in the supramental 
way.’ 

The possibility of the manifestation of a supramental body built in a 
supramental way is indicated by Sri Aurobindo in his book The Supra¬ 
mental Manifestation upon Earth, in which he said that 'a soul wishing to 
enter into a body or form for itself a body and take part in a divine life 
upon earth might be ^sisted to do so or even provided with such a form 
by this method of direct transmutation without passing through birth by 
the sex process or undergoing any degradation or any of the heavy limita¬ 
tions in the growth and development of its mind and material body inevi¬ 
table to our present way of existence. It might then assume at once the 
structure and greater powers and functionings of the truly divine material 
body which must one day emerge in a progressive evolution to a totally 
transformed existence both of life and form in a divinised earth-nature.’ 

'One day I will return, a bringer of light, 

Then I will give to thee the mirror of God.’ 

What is Sri Aurobindo for the earth ? The Mother only can say. 

'Since the beginning of earth history, Sri Aurobindo has always presided 
over the great earthly transformations, under one form or another, one 
name or another.’ 

The birth of Sri Aurobindo is an 'eternal’ birth. 

'Physically, the consequences of the birth will be of eternal importance 
in the world. 

'Mentally, it is a birth that will be eternally remembered in the universal 
history. 

'Psychically, a birth that recurs for ever from age to age upon earth. 

'Spiritually, the birth of the Eternal upon earth.’^ 

* The Mother on Sri Aurobindo. 
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How Sri Aurobindo’s teachii^ are influenciag the mind of humanity 
is evident from its growing response. It is indeed another luminous chapter 
in the history of the expansive movement of Indian thought which in 
modem times began with Swami Vivekananda, that mig hty prophet of 
resurgent India, who said that the world was waiting for a complete civili¬ 
sation which was to come fsom India, and that India would bring about 
the spiritual liberation of the entire human race. Sri Aurobindo sums up 
the why and the how of that liberation when he says : ‘We have to recog¬ 
nise once more that the individual exists not in himself alone but in the 
collectivity and that individual perfection and liberation are not the 
whole sense of God’s intention in the world. The free use of our liberty 
includes also the liberation of others and of mankind; the perfect utility of 
our perfection is, having realised in ourselves the divine symbol, to repro¬ 
duce, multiply and ultimately universalise it in others.* This perfection, 
says he, is attainable quickly and consciously by Yoga. ‘The generalisation 
of Yoga in humanity must be the last victory of Nature over her own delays 
and concealments. Even as now by the progressive mind in Science she 
seeks to make all mankind fit for the full development of the mental life, 
so by Yoga must she inevitably seek to make aU mankind fit for the higher 
evolution, the second birth, the spiritual existence.’ Therefore, says the 
Master, ‘Yoga must now be revealed to mankind because without it man¬ 
kind cannot take the next step in the human evolution.’ 

A people, new and fr^h, the Americans are ever ready to accept new 
and inspiring ideas, and when these are from the East, they stir the soul 
of this receptive people. It has been seen in the case of Swami Vivekananda; 
it is seen again in the case of Sri Aurobindo. An evidence of it is the steadily 
increasing appreciation and demand of Sri Aurobindo literature in Ame¬ 
rica. Frederic Spiegelberg of Stanford University, California, who visited 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram in 1949, said in a press interview : ‘I can foresee 
the day when the teachings—which are already making headway—of the 
greatest spiritual voice from India, Sri Aurobindo, will be kuown aU 
over America and be a vast power of illumination.’ On another occasion 
the same professor said, ‘I am sure that once America is informed about 
Sri Aurobindo and about The Life Divine which is his main work, there will 
be a great amount of studies, there will be many circles growing aroimd the 
study of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy and if I had any money to invest, I 
would invest it in the future of Sri Aurobiudo and of the greatness of 
Indian philosophy in America.* Similar views are held by a large number 
of American professors and thinkers. Universities and public institutions 
have many of them already introduced the study of Sri Aurobindo. To 
P. A. Sorokin, the world-famous sociologist, ‘Sri Aurobindo is one of 
the greatest living sages of our time; the most eminent moral leader.* 
Raymond F. Piper, whose views on Sri Aurobindo’s Savitri have been 
quoted before, says : ‘Gandhi is the greatest saint, Tagore the greatest 
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poet of modem India, but Sri Aurobindo is the greatest thinker, indeed 
has attained incomparable triime greatness, as poet, philosopher 
and saint.’ Says Denis de Rougemont: 'Sri Aurobindo himself is so 
chaste of mind, so experienced, so wide in his philosophical sympathy that 
he can be accepted as a Hindu model of imprejudiced perennial philo¬ 
sophy.’ Chile’s Nobel Laureate, Gabriel Mistral, wrote ; 'Sri Aurobindo 
brought me to religion. He opened the way to my religious consecration.’ 
Cultural Integration Fellowship in California with Haridas Choudhuri 
as Director, and Sri Aurobindo International Centre in New York with 
Eleanor Montgomary as President, are among the institutions that are 
disseminating the teachings of Sri Aurobindo in America. 

Haridas Choudhuri, Director, Cultural Integration Fellowship, and 
Frederic Spiegelberg of the Stanford University, California, jointly edited 
a commemorative symposium of The Integral Philosophy of Sri Aitrobindo, 
contributed by distinguished American, British and Indian scholars, and 
published in i960 by George Allen & Unwin Ltd. London. Dr Chou- 
dhury is among the well known exponents of Sri Aurobindo, and author 
of a nubmcr of books on him. Invited by him as also by Louis and Nicolas 
Duncan of Sri Aurobindo Centre at Crescent Moon Ranch, Arizona, 
A. B. Purani of Sri Aurobindo Ashram, also an author of a number of books 
on Sri Aurobindo, visited U.S.A. in 1962 and delivered lectures on Sri 
Aurobindo at C.I. Fellowship and its branches and at Sri Aurobindo 
centres. Sri Purani and S. K. Ghose of Visvabharati University, another 
exponent of Sri Aurobindo, especially of his poetry, addressed in the 
same year various American Universities and cultural institutions on Sri 
Aurobindo. Dr Ghose was in the States as a visiting professor at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, where Sri Aurobindo was one of his 
subjects. Thanks to the spirit of seeking of the American people, both 
Sri Purani and Dr Ghose were everywhere cordially received and listened 
to with great interest in and deep appreciation of the Master’s thought. 

From England come words of light voiced by Rev. E. F. F. Hill: 
'Aurobindo is the greatest contemp)orary philosopher ... the embodi¬ 
ment of a revolution in human life which new knowledge, new powers, 
new capacities are creating at this hour.... Because Aurobindo is in 
this world the world is becoming able to express progressively Unity 
and Diversity instead of Division Love instead of Hatred, Truth-con¬ 
sciousness instead of Falsehood freedom instead of Tyranny, Immortality 
instead of Death; it is becoming progressively that which it is : a movement 
of the Spirit in itself.’ Sir Francis Younghusband called Sri Aurobindo’s 
The LifeDkine 'the greatest book which has been produced in my time.’ 
Morwenna Donnelly, whose book on Sri Aurobindo Founding the Life 
Divine has been very favourably reviewed in the British press says: 
'Since he is a poet as well as a mystic Sri Aurobindo’s vision is both 
creative and prophetic. I believe there is no greater mystical thinker in 
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the world today.* Introducing the above book the British Book News 
wrote: ‘Aurobindo promises to outshine all the latter-day prophets.* 
In a letter to K. R. Srinivas Iyengar of the Andhra University Dorothy 
M. Richardson, the well-known English writer and novelist, said: ‘Has 
there ever existed a more synthetic consciousness than that of Sri 
Aurobindo ? Unifying he is to the limit of the term.* A. Basu, an Indian 
professor, now Spalding Lecturer in Indian Philosophy and Religion at 
the University of Durham, is often invited to deliver lectures on Sri 
Aurobindo in the Universities and international conferences in England, 
Europe and America. He sa3rs ‘the response is always encouraging.* 
In 1961 the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, invited him to deliver a series 
of lectures on Sri Aurobindo. Prof. Basu supervised the preparation 
by Rev. Herbert P. Sullivan, an American member of Episcopal Church, 
of a thesis on ‘The Concept of Man in Sri Aurobindo’s Philosophy* for 
which he received a doctorate from the Durham University. The same 
University conferred the degree of M. Litt. on an Indian student from 
South Africa for his thesis on ‘The Social and Political Philosophy of 
Sri Aurobindo’, also supervised by Prof. Basu. In 1961-62 Prof. Basu 
examined a number of doctorate theses on Sri Aurobindo from Indian 
Universities including Calcutta, Delhi and Osmania. Public interest 
is growing in ±e Sri Aurobindo Study-Circle in London. 

To eminent French thinkers Sri Aurobindo is ‘the last of the Rishis*, 
‘the World-Teacher’, ‘Shiva the Divine*. C.F. Baron, a former Governor 
of French Pondicherry, said: ‘Sri Aurobindo announces a new step in 
the evolution of the human race.... The Mother is the greatest lady that 
I have met in this world.’ J. Masui said : ‘I think that the prediction 
of Tagore that“India will speak to the world through your (Sri Aurobindo’s) 
voice” is on the way to fulfilment.*^ Masui is the editor of an important 
cultural monthly of the South of France through which he spreads Sri 
Aurobindo’s ideas. There is a Sri Aurobindo centre in Paris. French 
editions of Sri Aurobindo’s works are already in circulation in France 
and South America. In 1962 the presses Universitaires de France brought 
out L*Evnlution Future de UHumaniti: La vk divine sur la terre^ an antho¬ 
logy of Sri Aurobindo’s thought on the significance of the present-day 
crisis and the future evolution of man, compiled and edited by P.B. 
Saint-Hilaire (Pavitra). George Allen and Unwin of England have pub¬ 
lished the English original of this anthology. A German version is being 
brought out by Otto-Wilhelth-Barth-Verlag, West Germany. A pub¬ 
lisher in Argentine, South America, has commissioned a Spanish 
translation of Sri Aurobindo’s The Life Divine, which he will publish. 

Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy forms a subject of study in many German 
Universities. The German editions of his works are in increasing de- 

* This and the preceding quotation are from the speeches at the Sorbonnc Sri Aurobindo 
Commemoration meeting held on 5 Decembei 1955 * 
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mand. The famous German thinker Count H. Keyserling characterised 
Sri Aurobindo’s The Synthesis of Yoga as 'the most important contribu¬ 
tion to see the light of day up till now on the synthesis between the spirits 
of the West and the East.* At their residence in Karlsruhe, Heinz Kappes, 
a retired University professor, and Mrs Kappes have regular sittings in 
which they give readhigs from the works of Sri« Aurobindo and the Mother, 
and expound them, when necessary, to groups of German seekers, young 
and old. Individuals from various parts of West Germany and Berlin 
come to them to discuss their problems and have the light of Sri 
Aurobindo’s answers. At Stuttgart and several other places, there are 
centres for the study of Sri Aurobindo. According to Dr. Kappes, interest 
in Sri Aurobindo is growing among individuals of all classes in Germany. 
A selection from Sri Aurobindo done into German by Otto Wollf has had 
a very wide circulation in Germany along with a study by the same author 
of modem Indian mystics which includes a long chapter on Sri Aurobindo. 

In Holland Sri Aurobindo has been the theme of several public lec¬ 
turers. Carlo Schueller of Sri Aurobindo Centre in Switzerland is doing 
good work in giving publicity to Sri Aurobmdo literature in Europe, 
and in arranging lectures on Sri Aurobindo in Switzerland, West Ger¬ 
many and in other countries. Recently the University of Geneva has 
admitted a thesis on Sri Aurobindo for the doctorate. Sri Aurobindo is 
included in the syllabus of the University of Florence whose professor 
Fillipe Belloni is an exponent of Sri Aurobindo. The Italian Institute 
regularly arranges lectures on Sri Aurobindo, There is a study-centre 
in Tuscany. Sicily has a number of people interested in Sri Aurobindo. 
Along with other leaders of modem Indian renaissance, Sri Aurobindo is 
being studied and translated at the Institute of Asia, Moscow. (The 
Modem Review^ Calcutta, April 1963, p. 291). In his book on India’s 
freedom movement A.I. Chicherov, a Russian Indologist of the same 
Institute, has given his study of 'the outstanding contribution’ of the 
Bengal leaders including Sri Aurobindo to the first phase of that 
movement. {Atnrita Bazar Patrikat Calcutta, i April 1963.) 

On his way back from U.S.A., A.B. Purani of Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
visited England, France, West Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Greece and 
East Africa. Everywhere he addressed gatherings and Sri Aurobindo 
centres, on Sri Aurobindo and found good response. He met with seeking 
souls in many places. 

Indian residents in Africa have organised centres for the study and 
propagation of Sri Aurobindo’s teachings. The Gandhi-Tagore Lec¬ 
tureship Society of Nairobi invites lecturers on Sri Aurobindo. The 
Hebrew University, Jemsalem, is interested in Sri Aurobindo. Its Pro¬ 
fessor Hugo Bergmann is the contributor of the article on Szi Aurobmdo 
in the Hebrew Encyclopaedia. He says : 'Sri Aurobindo has infused a 
new life into the messianic idea and hope in all their cosmic significance 
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and their implications.’ T. Olsvanger, Rector of the Hebrew University 
is translating Sri Aurobindo’s Savitri into Hebrew. His son, a genius in 
music, has in an inspired moment set to tune lines from Sri Aurobindo’s 
epic Savitri. 

China’s great savant Tan Yun-Shan, Director of Cheena Bhavan, 
Visva-Bharati, visited Sri Aurobindo Ashram m 1939. After having 
Darshan of Sri Aurobindo he said: *Sri Aurobindo, the Maha-Yogi, is 
the bringer of that Light which will chase away the darkness that enve¬ 
lops the world today. Buddha conquered China. Sri Aurobindo will 
conquer her again.’ After meeting the Mother he said, 'She is indeed the 
Mother of all’, 'the Universal Mother as visioned by the ancient seers 
of China and India.’ Dr Tan is often invited to deliver lectures on 
Sri Aurobindo. He has written and published a number of articles on 
the Master both in Chinese and English. There are Sri Aurobindo study- 
circles in Hong Kong and Malaya. 

In India the Ashram itself is the radiating centre of Sri Aurobindo’s 
light at work all over the land. It forms a nucleus of an international 
community drawing members from every part of India and from various 
parts of Asia, Europe, America and Australia. 

A recent extension of the Ashram’s work is the formation of the Sri 
Aurobindo Society with the Mother as President. One of its main 
functions is to cooidinate the activities of the Sri Aurobindo centres 
in various parts of India and abroad and thereby enable them all the 
better to «tpand in their usefulness. World Union is another organisa¬ 
tion working for human unity on Sri Aurobindo’s lines, with S.M. Ghose, 
M.P. as President. 

The feelings of India’s great sons about Sri Aurobindo have been 
already mentioned. Here is C.R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra Uni¬ 
versity, speaking in his Convocation Address, 1948 : 'In all humility of 
devotion, I hail Sri Aurobindo as the sole sufficing genius of the age. He 
is more than the hero of a nation. He is amongst the Saviours of hu¬ 
manity, who belong to all ages and nations, the Sanatanas, who leaven 
our existence with their eternal presence, whether we are aware of it or 
not.’ Some of the Universities in India have prescribed Sri Aurobindo’s 
works for post-graduate courses. Some admit theses on Sri Aurobindo 
for the doctorate. A recent doctorate on Sri Aurobindo’s epic Savitri 
has been won by Prema Nandakumar from Andhra University. An 
Irish Professor, H.O. White of Trinity College, Dublin, who was an 
examiner of the thesis, spoke highly of it. The late S.K. Maitra, 
for many years Head of the Department of Philosophy and Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts of the Banaras Hindu University, taught Sri Aurobindo’s 
philosophy at that University for fourteen years from 1946 till his retire¬ 
ment. He wrote a number of books on Sri Aurobindo, which the Master 
said would appeal to the Western mind. 
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The inner meaning of the phenomenon that is Sri Aurobindo is be¬ 
yond the mind of man. Of the vastness and variety of his work in the 
outer world here is a summing-up by K.R. Srinivasa Iyengar: 'While 
Sri Aurobindo certainly played several "parts” during the many decades 
of his terrestrial existence, it is no less true that they had an integral rela¬ 
tion to one another. The politician, the peet, the philosopher, and the 
Yogi were all of a piece, and made the sum—^the Power—^t was Rishi 
Aurobindo. He turned the political movement in the country towards 
the right goal, and even determined somewhat the pace of its progress; 
he defined the ends, and he helped to forge the means. In his pMosophy 
and Yoga, again, Sri Aurobindo went further and turned the current 
of human progress itself towards the goal of Supermanhood, and laboured 
for long years fashioning the means of attaining the goal. And even his 
poetry was meant to bridge the present and the future, self-divided present 
life and the Life Divine that is to be. The Seer has glimpsed the contours 
of ultimate Possibility, the mystic poet has hymned his “gloried fields of 
trance”; the philosopher has sought to interpret the Vision in terms of 
reason, while the Yogi has formulated a method, a multiform technique, 
for achieving the desired total change of consciousness; the sociologist 
has thrown out significant hints with regard to the organisation of to¬ 
morrow’s world, while the creative critic has sensed the rh37thms of the 
'Future Poetry’ 'and described how the’ "new” poet wUl ride on the 
wings of an elemental spirituality and articulate the ineluctable rhythms 
of the Spirit.’^ 

After an interlude of the play of divergent ideologies India is waking 
up to the truth and light that Sri Aurobindo is. One recent imtance 
concerns the relics of Sri Aurobindo taken for installation on 21 February 
1959 in a specially-erected temple at Bangavani, Navadwip, the birdiplace 
of Sri Chaitanya and a famous historic town of Bengal. It was an occa¬ 
sion for an unprecendented demonstration of love and reverence for the 
great figure by all sections of people along the entire route from Pondi¬ 
cherry to Navadwip, Calcutta taking the leading part, hailing the relics 
as Sri Aurobindo’s return to Bengal. 

The Ananda Bazar Patrikay an outstanding Bengali daily of Calcutta, 
in its editorial of 15 August 1959 said : 'In the history of modem India’s 
greatness the rise of Sri Aurobindo, like the rise of a new sun, is a wonder¬ 
ful phenomenon whose efiiilgence has illumined the very thought of the 
age and infused into its sceptical and despondent mind ^e urge to rise to 
a greamess beyond even the perfect manhood, the urge to the foimding 
of a life divine. Sri Aurobindo’s divine realisations are the treasure not 
to save the bankruptcy of modem Indian life alone but to meet the supreme 
need of the entire world.’ A writer in the same issue calls Sri Aurobindo 
the Badarayana and the Sankara of India’s spiritualised liberation move- 

* K.' R. Srinivasa Iyengar : Indian Writing in English, p. 125. 
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ment. Centres of study in almost all cities and towns and educational 
institutions and periodicals in various languages, devoted to the teachings 
of the Master, the Government of India*s installation of Sri Aurobindo’s 
portrait on 15 August 1959 at Rashtrapati Bhavan, New Delhi, with a 
simple impressive ceremony, its imdertaking to publish representative 
selections from Sri Aurobmdo’s works in major national languages, are 
evident signs of India’s true resurgence in the Spirit. 

These stray and isolated developments certainly do not by themselves 
make a world movement. But this is how a new truth is accepted first by 
the Hite of humanity. And then through them it reaches the generality. 
That Sri Aurobindo’s word and action are influencing humanity is evident 
from the fact that seekers from distant comers of the world are making 
their approaches to the Mother through letters, communications meditative 
or otherwise, and personal visits. Propaganda and demonstration forming 
no part of her work, it is ±e dynamic silence of the Divine Will that rules, 
the Will whose action, ever-expanding action, is for the discerning eye to 
see. ‘A constant action,’ says the Mother, ‘is going on in the world. It is 
spreading and it is effective everywhere. Everywhere it gives new pushes, 
new turns, new ideas, new will-formations.’ ‘Through the apparent chaos 
a new and better order is being formed. But to see it one must have faith 
in the Divine Grace.’ 

The very fact that individuals and groups of different faiths and persua¬ 
sions are turning to Sri Aurobindo’s way is a happy start for a world move¬ 
ment that is thus bom to culminate in a divinised humanity, a new race. 
Here we may recall the Mother’s words; ‘The soUd foundations of Thy 
work upon the earth are made ready, the basements of the immense edi¬ 
fice are constmcted; in every comer of the world one of Thy divine stones 
is laid by the power of the conscious and formative thought; and in the 
hour of realisation, the earth thus prepared will be ready to receive the 
sublime temple of Thy new and completer manifestation.’ 

Manifestation 

The greatest event in the spiritual history of man has happened. The 
Supramental Light has manifested upon earth and has become the dynamic 
principle of its evolution. The Mother of the gods embodying the Light 
kindles now the celestial flame in the aspiring soul of man so that the 
impure clay of earth that he is may change into the pure gold of heav»i 
and earth itself into a new paradise. The movement of world-liberation 
is now the movement of world-transformation. Man now enters upon a 
new cycle, his history from now will be an ever-unrolling scroll of a new 
life divinising itself more and more into the transcendent glory of a new 
creation, India being the centre and the whole world the vast field of its 
growth and expansion. Therefore does the Mother prepare the coming 
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of the New Man, the New Society, the New Civilisation, the New World 
and thus fulfil the Master’s Vision of the Future. ^ 

^The manifestation oif the Supramental upon earth is no more a promise 
but a Living fact, a reality. 

'It is at work here, and one day will come when the most blind, the most 
unconscious, even the most unwilling shall be obliged to recognise it.* 
This historic declaration the Mother made on 24 April 1956, the occa¬ 
sion being the thirtysixth anniversary of her final arrival at Pondicherry. 
The other Message from the Mother was: 

*A New Light breaks upon the earth, 

A New World is bom. 

The things that were promised are fulfilled.* 

It may be recalled that the Mother’s first meeting with Sri Aurobindo 
took place on 29 March 1914.^ Since then she has been in dose collabora¬ 
tion with the Master, in fact, as occult knowledge should testify, she has 
collaborated for ages without number. On 25 September 1914, a few 
months after that meeting, she recorded in her Prayers and Meditations 
the assurance: 

'A new light shall break upon the earth, 

A new world shall be bom. 

And the things that were promised shall be fulfilled.* 

Of this assurance the declarations, just quoted, are the positive and 
complete fulfilment. They mark the consummation of their joint and 
agdess work. Man is saved, saved from himself, saved for the Divine. 
'And the things that were promised are fulfilled.* 

Since the Manifestation there has been a continuous and dynamic 
working of the New Light and Force in the earth to such an extent that 
'the supramental substance*, said the Mother in August 1958, ® 'is now 
almost everywhere spread in earth’s atmosphere’ preparing for the emer¬ 
gence of intermediaries and supermen—an altogether new creation within 
the old—^an-d acting on the mental man so as to put him in conscious rela¬ 
tion with the new creation. This superman, says the Mother, 'will be a 
spedes of transition, because it will discover, as it is to be foreseen, the 
means of creating new beings without passing through the old animal 
method, and it is these beings, having truly a spiritual birth, that will 
form the elements of the new race, the supramental race.* 

In view of the change that has taken place in the earth atmosphere 

^ This paragraph was written in March, 1956, soon after the Mother’s announcement 
of the Manifestation that took place on 29 February 1956. 

• This is the year, be it repeated, in which Mother had her prevision of India's inde¬ 
pendence as a divinely-settled fact in the occult world. It is remarkable also that while 
the world was feverishly preparing to plunge into the First World War, these two mighty 
souls were divinely led to join their spiritual forces to save it from self-destruction and 
evolve out of it a New World. 

* Bulletin of Sri Aurobindo International Centre of Education^ August X958, pp. 85-86. 
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during the two years after the Manifestation the Mother sa3rs : ‘If things 
continue to move at this speed, it is more than possible, it is almost evident 
that what Sri Aurobindo wrote in a letter would be a ‘prophetic announce¬ 
ment : ‘The supramental consciousness will enter into a phase of r ealising 
power in 1967.* ‘There is a possibility that this might happen even 
earlier.’ • 

This is ‘the hour of God’ ‘when the breath of the Lord is upon the 
waters of our being’, ‘when even a little effort produces great results and 
changes destiny.* In this supreme hour comes to man the call from 
heaven, the call to accept the sublime Ideal and consecrate himself to the 
New Light and Force that are at work on earth for its transformation. 
Self-opening and self-consecration to this Force will change man’s 
destiny and hasten his entry upon a new cycle of divine living. 

How will the New Light affect the life of humanity ? Says the Master : 

‘. .the presence of the liberated and now sovereign supramental light and 
force at the head of evolutionary Nature might be expected to have its 
consequences in the whole evolution. An incidence, a decisive stress 
would affect the life of the lower evolutionary stages; something of the 
light, something of the force would penetrate downwards and awaken 
into a greater action the hidden Truth-Power everywhere in Nature. 
A dominant principle of harmony would impose itself on the life of the 
Ignorance; the discord, the blind seeking, the clash of struggle, the ab¬ 
normal vicissitudes of exaggeration and depression and unsteady ba¬ 
lance of the unseeing forces at work in their mixture and conflict, would 
feel the influence and 5rield place to a more orderly pace and harmonic 
steps of the development of being, a more revealing arrangement of pro¬ 
gressing life and consciousness, a better life-order. A freer play of intui¬ 
tion and sympathy and understanding would enter into human life, a clearer 
sense of the tru± of self and things and a more enlightened dealing with 
the opportunities and difficulties of existence....’^ 

In the rapidly changin g world of today are there not already signs of 
the initial action of the New Force visible to an ordinary eye ? The Force 
and the Light seem to be working everywhere, even in regions given to 
the forces of Darkness which also are destined to vanish before the 
growing intensity of the Light. 

This is how the Dawn widens towards its noontide glory, the birth of 
a quite New World for which all the past dawns in the history of ±e race 
have been a preparation. As the Light grows, man also grows till he 
becomes its perfect incarnation. 

This incarnation will be the tru±-conscious superman or the gnostic 
being of Sri Aurobindo’s vision revealed in his The Life DivineyinoTC inti¬ 
mately in his Savttriy which was written, he said, form his ‘highest spiri¬ 
tual experiences’. Below are a few lines ftom the Eleventh Book, The 

^ Sri Aurobindo : The Life Divine, Vol. II, pp. 1030-31. 
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Book of Everlasting Day^ of this epoch-making epic : 


The superman shall wake in mortal man 
And manifest the hidden demi-god 
Or grow into the God-Light and God-Force 
Revealing the secret deity in the cave. 

Then shall the earth be touched by the Supreme. 

His bright unveiled Transcendence shall illumine 
The mind and heart, and force the life and act 
To interpret his inexpressible mystery 
In a heavenly alphabet of Divinity’s signs.... 

Then shall the embodied being live as one 
Who is a thought, a will of the Divine, 

A mask or robe of his divinity. 

An instrument and parmer of his Force, 

A point or line drawn in the infinite, 

A manifest of the Imperishable. 

The supermind shall be his nature’s fount. 

The Eternal’s truth shall mould his thoughts and acts. 
The Eternal’s truth shall be his light and guide. 

All then shall change, a magic order come 
Overtopping this mechanical universe. 

A mightier race shall inhabit the mortal’s world.... 

A soul shall wake in the Inconscient’s house; 

The mind shall be God-vision’s tabernacle. 

The body intuition’s instrument. 

And life a channel for God’s visible power. 

All earth shall be the Spirit’s manifest home. 

Hidden no more by the body and the life. 

Hidden no more by the mind’s ignorance ; 

An unerring Hand shall shape event and act. 

The Spirit’s eyes shall look through Nature’s eyes. 
The Spirit’s force shall occupy Nature’s force. 

This world shall be God’s visible garden-house. 

The earth shall be a field and camp of God, 

Man shall forget consent to mortality 
And his embodied frail impermanence.... 

Even should a hostile force cling to its reign 
And claim its right’s perpetual sovereignty 
And man refuse his high spiritual fate. 


' The whole of this one-canto Book of 1396 lines was the last thing dictated by Sri 
Aurobindo three months before his passing. And not a single word or a puncttiation mark 
was changed after the first draft was dictated—a feat hardly possible or natural except 
to a Master-Seer. 
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Yet shall the secret Truth in things prev ail. 

For in the march of all- fulfilling Time 
The hour must come of the Transcendent’s will: 
All turns and winds towards his predestined ends 
In Nature’s fixed inevitable course 
Decreed since the beginning of the worlds 
In the deep essence of created things : 

Even there shaU come as a high crown of all 
The end of Death, the death of Ignorance.... 
When superman is bom as Nature’s king 
His presence shall transfigure Matter’s world ; 

He shall light up Truth’s fire in Nature’s night. 
He shall lay upon the earth Truth’s greater law; 
Man too shall turn towards the Spirit’s call.... 
The Spirit shall look out through Matter’s gaze 
And Matter shall reveal the Spirit’s face. 

Then man and superman shall be at one 
And all the earth become a single life. 

Even the multitude shall hear the Voice 
And turn to commune with the Spirit within 
And strive to obey the high spiritual law : 

This earth sliall stir with impulses sublime. 
Humanity awake to deepest self. 

Nature the hidden godhead recognise. 

Even the many shall some answer make 
And bear the splendour of the Divine’s rash 
And his impetuous knock at unseen doors. 

A heavenlier passion shall upheave men’s lives. 
Their mind shall share in the ineffable gleam. 
Their heart shall feel the ecstasy and the fire. 
Earth’s bodies shall be conscious of a soul; 
Mortality’s bond-slaves shall imloose their bonds. 
Mere men into spiritual beings grow 
And see awake the dumb divinity.... 

The frontiers of the Ignorance shall recede. 

More and more souls shall enter into light. 

Minds lit, inspired, the occult summoner hear 
And lives blaze with a sudden inner flame 
And hearts grow enamoured of divine delight 
And human wills tune to the divine will. 

These separate selves the Spirit’s oneness feel. 
These senses of heavenly sense grow capable. 

The flesh and nerves of a strange ether^ joy 
And mortal bodies of immortality. 
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A divine force shall flow through tissue and cell 
And take the charge of breath and speech and act 
And all the thoughts shall be a glow of suns 
And every feeling a celestial thrill. 

Often a lustrous inner dawn sMl come 
Lighting the chambers of the slumbering mind; 

A sudden bliss shall run through every limb 
And Nature with a mightier Presence fill. 

Thus shall the earth open to divinity 
And common natures feel the wide uplift, 

Illumine common acts with the Spirit’s ray 
And meet the deity in common things. 

Nature shall live to manifest secret God, 

The Spirit shall take up the human play. 

This earthly life become the life divine.’ 

An earnest of the fulfilment of the Divine Word, of the Eternal Promise 
—the full manifestation of the Light so long enshrined in India’s soul. 

This is the Light that made her ‘dawn’s victorious opening’ in the 
Past when the rest of the world was asleep in ignorance; the Light that 
sustained the life-line of her civilisation through her long and chequered 
history; the Light that motived all her great movements and, in our day, 
inspired an unprecedented upsurge of her nationalism, and then liberated 
her from her political and economic subjection. 

India has the word of her Seer-Patriot that the same Light will com¬ 
plete her freedom with her indissoluble integrity and her indivisible 
oneness and crown her with the Supramental Light and Consciousness- 
Force that will remake India and remake the world. 

The latter part of his word now stands fulfilled. The supreme aim of 
Sri Aurobindo’s Integral Yoga—the descent and manifestation of the 
Supramental Force on earth—has been achieved. Since 29 February 
1956 the new Force has been dynamically operative in the subtle-physicd 
atmosphere of the earth pending its manifestation and fuller working 
in the gross physical. 

While as a consequence of the action of this Force, the next higher 
order of creation, a supramental race, may take a few centuries to appear 
on earth not in the human but in the supramental way, as already indi¬ 
cated by Sri Aurobindo, the immediate possibility the Force opens to Man, 
says the Mother, is to get transformed by its help into an intermediary 
stage of superman. 

The Light visioned by the ancient Fathers of the race has become the 
Light realised by the Father of the New Age and is installed in the firma¬ 
ment of human consciousness as an irresistible creative force. And its 
noontide efiulgence will heal all wounds and divisions, flood India and 
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the world with its glory, fuse ‘the unbeginning Past’, ‘the moment’s beat’ 
and ‘the unending Future’ into an infinite expanse of One Consciousness, 
One Life, One World, aU aglow with a divine splendour radiating from the 
vastness of the World Mother’s breast. 

This glorious achievement, however, marks no end of Sri Aurobindo’s 
concern for the world. In his infinite compassion, he is and will be in the 
earth atmosphere, with the Mother in front in the material sphere, both 
watching, helping, guiding it till their work of transformation consummates 
itself in the divinisation of Man and Eanh. 

It is now for Man to wake up to his High Destiny and realise it and 
remake himself in this ‘Hour of God’. 



CHAPTER XX 

'THE TIME HAS COME’ 


Some time after her Declaration of 24 April 1956, the Mother said: 
'The greatest thing that can be, the most marvellous thing since the 
beginning of creation, the miracle has happened.... A new world, yes, 
a completely new world is bom and is here*. 

This 'miracle* had taken place on 29 February 1956. On 29 February 
i960, the day of its first leap-year celebration, the Mother gave a graphic 
account of what had happened : 

* During the common meditation 
on Wednesday the 29 th February, 1956 * 

‘This evening the Divine Presence, concrete and material, was there 
present amongst you. 1 had a form of living gold, bigger than the uni¬ 
verse, and I was facing a huge and massive golden door which separated 
the world from the Divine. 

'As I looked at the door, I knew and willed, in a single movement of 
consciousness, that “the time has come”, and lifting with both hands a 
mighty golden hammer I struck one blow, one single blow on the door 
and the door was shattered to pieces. 

'Then the supramental Light and Force and Consciousness rushed 
down upon earth in an uninterrupted flow*. 

In a subsequent explanation the Mother said : 'It is interesting to note 
that the words—“The time has come”—^which express what I simulta¬ 
neously knew and willed when I found myself in front of the massive 
door on whose other side was the world, were heard by me in English and 
not in French. It was as if Sri Aurobindo had spoken them.... The 
pouring of the Light is constant.... The manifestation in the universal 
atmosphere is in the subtle physical. In the outer physical there is nothing 
apparent yet. Nature did not reject the Supermind—^it could not reject 
it; but the Supermind has got engulfed and has to work itself out. 

'Everything, however, has changed, radically changed. Previously the 
working was under the pressure of the Mind of Light. Sri Aurobindo had 
secured that victory. Now it is the Supermind that directly guides and 
governs. Here, too, Sri Aurobindo ^s been instrumental. And his 
presence is in me always*. ^ 

The Mother’s Declaration of 24 April 1956 and her statements quoted 

‘ The Mother : The Message of February 29, 1960, in the Mother India, March, i960. 
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above, are her axmouncemant of the decisive victory of Sri Aiirobmdo*s 
tapasya, of the achievement of his divine mission, of the vindication of his 
vision of the Future as well as of her own; they show also how the Supra- 
mental Truth-Force has started working in the world, and how evolu¬ 
tionary Nature’s slow aeonic endeavour to prepare man for his divine 
destiny has been hastened to save the present-day world now on the verge 
of destruction. That is why the Present, in the unerring vision of Sri 
Aurobindo, is 'the Hour of God’, 'the Hour of the unexpected’, and, in 
the words of the Mother, 'a most decisive turning-point in the history of 
man’, which sees the Ideal not only reaffirmed but taking shape in the 
concrete and assuming the proportions of a universal fact. It is for this 
supreme realisation that Nature has, all through the millenniums, worked 
and paved the way. Well can the expectant world now look forward with 
redoubled assurance to the fulfilment of Sri Aurobindo’s prophecy in 
Savitri: 'All things shall change in God’s transfiguring hour.’ This 
Great Hour has come upon mankind—^'an opportunity’, says the Mother, 
'which presents itself only after thousands of years’. 

This brings to mind a remarkable consensus of ancient religious tradi¬ 
tions of the world, all with their respective prophecies of a New World, 
a New Age, which are more or less the same in spirit and, in some instances, 
almost the same in form, and how they agree, above all, on the time of the 
starting. 

Ancient traditions of almost all lands speak of the Age of Gold to be, 
and aU great epochs of cultural or spiritual resurgence go down in history 
as golden ages, evidently envisaging a culmination in which the conscious¬ 
ness of man will be illumined for ever by a golden light, the light, as it is 
now given us to know, of the supramental consciousness whose 
manifestation is announced by the Mother. 

It is generally known that die four Ages—Krita, Treta, Dwapara and 
Kali—^into which the ancient Hindus divided the time-cyde, are the four 
Ages of Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Iron, known as such also to the Greeks, 
the Romans and the early Christians. This sliding scale shows a gradual 
decline in the culture of the peoples concerned. It is however the night 
before a dawn. The downward curve means no retrogression. It was a 
veiled progress in the sense that man as an individual or a collective body 
needed varied experiences for an integral development and perfection of 
his capadties, potratial and actual. Besides, the earliest Ages of Simplicity, 
Truth and Purity are the childhood of the race from which it has to grow 
into the complexities of manhood. The Age of Iron or the Kali Yuga, as 
the Hindus call it, is the 'Dark Age* that marks the nadir of the downward 
curve of the cycle of progress and with it a degeneration from which man 
by his own puny efforts alone can never save himself. Such crises in evo¬ 
lution call for the appearance of Incarnations, Avataras or Vibhutis of God, 
to help man up to a higher level of consdousness. 
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Andent religious traditions foresee divine advents to usher in the 
Dharmarajya, 'the Kingdom of righteousness* of Sri Krishna’s vision, 
'a new world of peace and harmony of the Maitreya Buddha’, Laotse’s 
ideal world of 'the Grand Harmony’, the Christ’s 'Kingdom of Heaven*, 
'a new heaven and a new earth’, 'a new Jerusalem coming down from Grod 
out of heaven’. , 

A most striking fact about all these splendid visions of the Future of 
mankind is that they indicate their fulfilment in a period of human history 
which from all points of view, seems to be the Present as its starting-point. 
Sri Aurobindo calls this significant period the divine moment 'when the 
Spirit moves among men and the breath of the Lord is abroad upon the 
waters of our being’, the moment for man to cleanse his being of all un- 
divine stuff and look to the Lord to take him into His Grace. In her 
1961 New Year Message the Mother said: 'This wonderful world of 
delight is waiting at our gates for our call, to come down upon earth.... ’ 

The Buddhistic tradition has it that the Maitreya Buddha would bless 
the earth by his advent 2500 years after Gautama the Buddha. In 1955 
was observed the 2500th anniversary of the Buddha. The return of the 
Jews to Palestine—^now an accomplished fact—^was previsioned in the 
ancient cabbalistic writings of the Jews as a condition for the coming of 
the Messiah who would establish 'the earthly paradise’, 'the heavenly 
Jerusalem’. Islamic traditions say that fourteen centuries after Mo hamma d 
a Mahdi or 'Redeemer’ would appear on earth, and after vanquishing the 
Dajjal or Antichrist, establish 'a regime of equality, justice, and brotherly 
love’. The date, according to the Islamic calendar, coincides with the 
present age. The Hindu Puranic tradition of the Ten Avataras or 'Divine 
Incarnations’, announces the coming of Kalki, the tenth and last Avatara, 
who would overthrow the old order—^the existing human-animal structure 
of consciousness and ways of life—and bring in the new. 

This tradition describes vividly the general conditions of the present 
age as the rise and dominance of a worldwide materialism in which man 
will wallow in a plethora of ease and comfort, enslaved by the forces of 
darkness threatening to destroy the very bases of his existence. Such 
would be the prevailing state of the world before the advent of Kalki. 
Other traditions, particularly Buddhistic, Christian and Germanic, un¬ 
animously affirm that, like Kalki, the Incarnation or the Saviour of the 
present age, would come riding 'a White Horse’. This symbolic expr»- 
sion means a manifestation of divine energy, that is to say, the creative 
power of Heaven. 

On the other hand, the seeing minds of the world today are perceiving 
the first golden glints of a dawning glory. They have begun to feel that 
out of the painful present a new world is slowly coming to birth. 

Julian Huxley, the British scientist and thinker, declares that 'a vast 
New World of imcharted possibilities awaits its Columbus.. ..Thehuman 
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racC) in fact, is surroimd&l by a large area of unrealised possibilities. 
The human species can, if it wishes, transcend itself... .Human destiny is 
to participate in the creative process of development, whereby the universe 
as a whole can realise more of its potentialities in ridier and greater ful¬ 
filments*. Gaston Berger, the leader of the ‘Prospective* movement in 
France, believes that man today is capable of tr ans forming himself into a 
future species which will be something altogether new and not a mere 
continuation of his past. Arthur Kcsstler, the Hungarian thinker and 
novelist, speaks of the possibility of man*s ‘emergence into a new t5rpe of 
cosmic consciousness*, of‘some imexpected discovery in the field of extra¬ 
sensory perception providing man with a new spiritual insight, a new basis 
of our metaphysical beliefs, a new intuition of our ultimate responsibilities*. 
Pierre Teil^rd de Chardin, the French palaeontologist, holds that ‘evolu¬ 
tion is an ascent of consciousness* and Aat ‘we are experiencing the first 
symptoms of an aggregation of a still higher order’, ‘the Future Universal 
and Hyper-Personal life*. Yet another French scientist and thinker, 
Alexis Carrel, says: ‘The day has come to begin the work of our renovation 

... .We must arise and move on_We faintly perceive through the mists 

of dawn a path which may l^d to our salvation*. Ben Finger, the American 
poet, artist and historian, sees in history an inner process through which 
‘Thread of destiny is drawing us towards One World, and the Global 
Faith of Tomorrow*. ‘Out of the crisis of our age,’ says Pitirm A. Sorokin, 
the American sociologist, ‘there is emerging an Integral Culture based upon 
intuitive foimdations.* Rufus M. Jones, an eminent American mystic and 
thinker, feels, ‘We are at the present moment passing through a period of 
very striking mystical awakening.’ ‘We are at the dawn of a new phase of 
evolution... .We are actually living in the midst of a revolution, a revolu¬ 
tion in the scale of evolution.* says the French scientific thinker, Lecomte 
du Nouy. To quote Jean Gebser, an advanced German thinker of the day: 
‘Today a new consciousness is coming up in the West. More clearly 
expr^sed, a new kind of consciousness which forces its way towards an 
awakening, makes perceptions possible in the West today, through which 
reality can be apprehended in an entirely new manner. It may be pre¬ 
sumed that to the same extent—^and there are Indian witnesses for this, 
as for example Sri Aurobindo—a new consciousness is arising in Asia 
today.. ..It is to be assumed that Asia and the West will mutually assist 
one another in order to help bring forth the awakening of this nw con¬ 
sciousness. Seen from the viewpoint of Man) only this new consciousness 
possesses the power to guarantee the continuation of human existence.* 
That t he present is a period of epochal importance is also indicated in 
the tremendous speed with which the world is marching ahead into 
unexplored rc^ons of science and thought promising to man the discovery 
of vaster truths of yet higher worlds. In a Message on 3 March 1963 the 
Mother said: ‘The world is progressing so rapidly that we must be ready 
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at any moment to overpass what we know in Order to know better.’ 

Many thinkers of the West are convinced that this time also the light 
will come from the East, from India. As shown in the previous chapter, 
people in various parts of the world are opening to Sri Aurobindo’s vision 
of the Future. Most of the pioneers of the modem Indian renaissance 
were one in their perception of the coming of a glorious future of India 
which would herald the dawn of'a New Age of the Spirit* all over the world. 

The common conclusion of the ancient religious traditions and the 
visions of modem thinkers is that the clock of human destiny has stmck 
the fateful hour when, as the consummation of the evolutionary process, 
a mighty change will come about in the life of man, created by a new Force 
of God, the light of which was seen by the Vedic Mystics. 

If religions are so many paths to the One Divine Reality which the 
Earth is now going to manifest—and this is supported by the perfect 
accord of their prophetic visions—it can be taken for certain that the new 
world of the morrow will have no religions but one, if it can at all be called 
by that name, the religion of the Sovereign Rule of the Spirit. That this 
shall be has been previsioned by Sri Aurobindo and the Mother. And 
that will be one of the effects of the Supramental Manifestation. 

The Vedic vision of the Light from which springs India’s historic evo¬ 
lution was the starting-point of the present study. India’s evolutionary 
march, inspired by that vision, is destined, in the divine ordering of things, 
to fulfil itself as part of the wider fulfilment of the divine vision of the 
Master and the Mother, sent on earth as leaders of the march. That 
fulfilment will be when the Sim of Tmth, the Creator of India’s destiny 
with which is bound up the destiny of the whole world, will shine on the 
consciousness of man, usher in the 'Everlasting Day’, and create 'the 
Divine Race’, dait^am jancan^, as previsioned by the Vedic Seer. 

There could be no happier conclusion to this study than with the two 
momentous pronouncements of the Mother. In February 1961 she said: 

'What Sri Aurobindo represents in the world’s history is not a teaching, 
not even a revelation; it is a decisive action direct from the Supreme.’ 

Fortunately for man, the Mother is there before the world to carry on 
this action to its divinely decreed consummation. 

And this is her New Year (1963) Message: 

Let tis prepare for the Hour of God. 


Rigveda, X.53.6, also quoted in Chapter I- 
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Advaita philosophy —^thc system of Indian Monism usually associated with the great 
eighth-century philosopher and commentator Sankaracharya. 
bhakti —emotional devotion. 

brahmacaryairam —student life, the first of the four stages of life in the ancient view of 
society. 

Brahmaputra—’tht name of a river which flows through Assam and East Bengal known 
for its torrential mass and impetuosity. 

Ca ^—an appendex to the Markandeya Purana in which the Divine Mother is the 
Supreme Deity. 

Dorian of Sri Aurobindo —the rare occasions, four times in the year, when Sri Aurobindo 
used to come out of his room to receive the homage of his disciples and admirers. 
Durgd —^the Divine Sakti as the Mother of Might protecting Her devotees. 
gofa —^lit. ‘a milkmaid* of the Krishna legend; in the symbolic language of Indian religion, 
it stands for the human soul yearning for union with the Divine. 
iftadeva —the tutelary Deity; the form of Divinity dearest to the heart of the worshipper. 
kriyd —ceremony. 

A/d—^lit. play; manifestation of God looked upon by Indian thought as a play of the Divine. 
mahdbhdva —^the highest state of beatitude. 

mahdsamddhi —^the eternal rest; the state of liberation from the bondage of earth. 

Math —Monastery. 

mantra —sacred word by which spiritual teacher initiates the disciple; sacred or inspired 
word in general; Vedic hymn. 

Ndrdyarta —an epithet of Vishnu or the Godhead. 

nirvikalpa samddhi —the highest state of samadhi in which the aspirant realises his total 
oneness with Brahman. 

om —^the sacred syllable, used in Hindu ritual or meditation, the origin and foimdation of 
all sound and speech. 

prakdiamaya —^full of light; one whose substance is of the light. 
sddhaka —spiritual seeker, one who follows a line of Yogic discipline. 
sddhand —spiritual pursuit; any form of Yogic discipline. 
iaiva —a worshipper of Siva. 

iakti —^Power, generally, the Creative Power of Brahman, a name of the Divine Mother. 
idkta —a worshipper of Sakti; a follower of the Tantrik discipline. 

Sandtanas —eternal beings. 

sanr^dsin —a Hindu monk or ascetic who has renounced the world in order to realise 
God. 

idstra —the scriptures, theory, prescribed rule. 
sdtttoic —pure and luminous, 
itjya—disciple. 

siddha purufa —a reahsed soul, one who has mastered any particular line of Yogic 
discipline. 

sidiBti —^Yogic perfection. 
mpaiastra —canons of art. 

Siva—oat of the great gods of Hindu Trinity; the Divinity in his aspect of Calm and 
Peace. 
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SonSr BSngld —Darling Bengal. 
mfU —^traditional and man-made laws as distinguished from iruti or revealed laws. 
tdtra —lit. thread; a peculiarly condensed style of writing adopted at a certain period of 
Indian culture to record the results of intellectual and spiritual inquiry of the 
immediately preceding age. 

stDodharma —^the true line of one’s development; the law of one’s true inner being. 
swdml —^lit. lord; a title of monks belonging to the Vedanta school. 
stoar —world of light or ptire intelligence. 

Tantra —a system of spiritual discipline in which the Divine Mother is the Ultimate 
Reality; also the scripture dealing with the system. 
tapaff —^lit. heat; the heat or power generated by austerity and discipline. 

Tathdgata —a name of the Buddha. 

ytfga —one of the traditional divisions of time in the ancient Hindu system of chronology; 
an epoch, (yuga-sandhyaa, xxiight be rendered as ‘a period of epochal change’.) 
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